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Preface 


Wo aiu iiapp;y to publish tha ptocoediags of fcho h’jist and 
Second Stt-sicPH oi tho Andhra Piadesh History Congress held at 
JawaLar Bharati, ivavali (May 1976) and V S. M. College, 
Hamachandrapuiam (December 1976) recpectively. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Indian Council of 
Historical Kesuarch tor granting us financial assistance for the 
publication of this volume. 

The foundation session at •‘Mallampallinagar”, ELavali, was 
presided over,by Dr jNelaiuru Venkat< Jlamancyy<>, doyen among 
Andhia opigraiihists and nistoriam I’iia second session at 
MuyunLi Iwamayya l*ani.nulu Nagar’ t iljmachaudrapura tn was 
presided over by Di. it fc>ubrc*hmxnyam, Proiossoi ol Ancient 
History and Aichaeology, Kagarjuna Univoiaitj- Over hundred 
delegates particip ued m the discussions on ancient, medieval, 
and modern Andhia Ilistoiy, besides local history and historio- 
giaphy- We are giatelul to tho renowned historians. Dr. Gr S. 
Dikshit, l>i O Kaiuiohandiaiah, Dr. H. K. Sherwani, hri JK., 
iSaty anaray an i. Dr bai n, Di. fcjarada r.{>aju, Di V ^asoda 
dovi. Dr. Saiojim iUgani, feii M. Veukataiaugayy a, Gurti 
Vcnkatai.io, Digavalii Vualvit isiva ica > and eveial other 
Andhra soliolais, who give us oncour ^goment in our endeavours 
to make tho Andhra i'radjsh History Coagross. a torum of 
historiography and a souice ot inspiration to young researchers 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

We aie bouoldon to Dr C. V iiamachandra iiao tor 
assisting us in cdiiiog the papers tor pubhoatim. We have also 
received assistance of fcJii V Hamaktishua in tho preparation of 
this volume D*. O- V Ramachandra Rao has spared no pains 
in reading tho pioois besides editing the matter. 

Mr. fc> Ramamuithy, and P. Naiaraja Sarma have earned 
our thanks by typing and letypmg copies of the papers. 

Oui thanks are also due to the bi others Padmanabham and 
lianganadham ot the Kamalambika Press, Nellore, for their 
cooperation in piinting the volume * ith piouiptitude and care 
at shoit notice 


M PATTABHIRAMA REDDY. 

Dr G RUDRAYYA CHOUDARY, 




JAINISM AND JAIN RELICS IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

Y V. RAMANA 


The history of Jainism in Andhra Desa is one of the forgotten 
chapters of Andhra religious and cultural history The popular 
impression is that Buddhism made greater progress in the Andhra 
country than Jainism in the ancient days due to the fact that there 
are considerable extens ve remains of Buddhism in Anuma Pradesh 
such as hose of Amaravati and Nagarjun^konda The fact is that 
Jaioism has more anciont association and more extensive existence 
in the d.fferon'" parts of Andhra Pradesh According to P. B Dcsai, 
"tb^ ort jin v-u Jainism in tho Andhra Desa miqnt be ascribed to Lord 
Mdiiu Vtra h.mself wno seams to havj laid its foundations by preach 
in , h b Joctno'^ in the region of Xalinga i/i/hich comprises the northrin 
front f ^ of th'* Andhra C' - t y It teems to have bJen eclipsed by 
th'' soitai 3* Buddhism Vi/ith royal patronav.ja Dr K Gopalachari 
montionfdtlv reference to the Jam legend that tho first King Sata 
vehana b/ «»a..K (ovj.lently Ssmuka) built Jam temples and Cctivas, 
tracut cn eoigrr ohy and literature mak references to Jainism in 
Andhra Dosa fr jm tim time of the ^.Satjvahanas till the end of the 
Vijayanaga-a Fmeiro Unfortunately, they are meagre and intercept 
ed with long gaps of timtg 


Tlie.u is a story in Nayasena's Jama work Dhaimawmc 
Which refers to a Jama prince called Dhananda (Kuberaj. He was s 
scion of the Ikshvaku family successor of the Satovahanas m the 
Andhra r«. gion) He ruled over Vengi Mandala His capital was 
called "Pratipalapura" which is identified with Bhattiprolu m Guntur 
District* Dhandapuri of this period is a place in Guntur District 
(modern Siripuram near Sattinapaili) The Saiankayanas and Vishnu- 
kundins paid greater attention to Vedic Hinduism 



The next jmportant dynasty of Andhra was that of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi. Many members of this dynasty patronised Jainism. 
Ayyana Mahadevi, a queen of Kub]a Vishnu Vardhana. tiie first rulnr of 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi donated a viflaqo Musinikundn in Nata- 
vadi Vishaya for a Jain temple : called Nadumbi Basnti; at Vtiay-! .".»ada. 
Jainism made great progress in this region during thn rule fif the 
Eastern Chalukyan King Vijayaditya I! cailcd Amma 11 foirna n 15 to 
570 A. D ). Three copper plates of too period of this raiur men- 

tion of the benefactions to the Jaina temples and tn.M-.'mrs. Onu of 
them was the Malliyapundi charter referring to tho » ruction of n J.:ina 
temple at Dharmapuri village. Another grant callc;d ka ui.inin'.lmrru 
grant mentions the grant of a village for making rennim ;n dining 
hall of a Jaina temple called "Sarvaiokasraya JinaS.>hu'/ an i ’ The 
Machilipatnam plates are more significant' They rrd r to nfii ; of 
the feudatories-.of the Eastern Chalukyan King, Manav.idcy.i. hi .yif« 
Medamba, their sons Bhima -■ nd Vara Vahana wore all vvnr:.hio .. rs of 
Jinendra and were devotees of Jaina Dnarma Tiio insr,ri; itinn refers 
to the Jaina teacher Jayasena, who was a disciplu of Ciiandr.ist.na. 
Jayasena was held in high regard by several orders of •vorshio.'jfjrs 
namely Sravakas, Kshapanakas. Kshullakaras and Ajiakas Thn dona- 
tion was the village Pedagaridi Pevuru in Gunlur Oistfici) (or tho 
construction of Jina Bhavanas near Vijaya Vatika (modern Vijayawada) 
An inscription of the time of the Eastern Chalukyan f'inrj Vim ila iitya. 
(1011-22) found on a cave at Ramathirthamin Visakhapatnam di drief 
mentions that "his religious teacher Trikala Yogi Siddantadova of iho 
Desigana paid homage to Ramakonda’ .with great devotion". This 
shows that Vimaladitya, father of Raja Raja Narendra who war. the 
patron of Nannaya's Andhra Mahabharata was himself a Jaina. The 
eminence which Jainism enjoyed in the Andhra region nt that fima 
was one of the causes that prompted Raja Raja Narendra to encoiirago 
Nannaya to write the Maha Bharata in Telugu to stem th*- tide at tho 
non Vedic Jainism in the country. Similarly tho porknl of tho G;mga 
and the Rashtrnl.ut Kings was the heyday of Jainism m Andhra 
Pradesh region and other parts of tho Deccan. Thoro aro insert nfsons 
in the Rayaiaseema areas recording the existenco of Juinism in that 
area. The most notable are the relics at Danavulupadu in Cuddapah. 
district. One of them mentions the Rashtrakutta King Nitya Varsha 
identified with Indra IV or Kottiga.” Another inscription of tho 
eleventh century from Danavulapadu mentioned Nolamba Vijaya of 
the 11th century. Penugonda and Tadpatri in Anantapur district 
were strong holds of Jainism Penugonda was one of the four great 
Vidyasthanas like Delhi, Kolhapur and Jina Kanchl. In Penugonda 
there is a famous Jain temple of Parsvanadha Basadl which is main- 
tained in good condition even to this day. Jain worship is carried 
on there systematically. An inscription dated 1198 mentions that a 



feudatory chief Udayaditya, made an endowment to Megha Chandra, 
the Superintending Priest of Chandranadha Parswanadha Basadl* 
Naqachandra s Guru was Bahu Bah The Gangas of the tenth 
century were zealous patrons of Jainism as mentioned by V A 
Smith 7 Tie period of the Rash»rakuta kmgs witnessed the preva- 
lence of Jainism in the Rayalaseema and Telangana regions 
According to an earlier tradition known as Simhanandi tradition, 
Jainism was introduced in th'S area os early as the Second century 
A. D , probabi/ tn continuation of the soread of Jainism in Mysore 
asca .n tho time of 3’jjdre Bonu and Chandra Gupta Maurya This 
tradition says hat tho great Jama teacher hclood two Ikshvaku family 
Dadiga end Morhava who came to the place cailod Perur inCuddapah 
District wh'.ro they established their powei But Janism in the 
Deccan race vod tho largest patronage in the period of tho Gangas 
in Mysore end to somo exten* during the rule of the Rashtrakutas 
which extended over the Ceded Districts and the Telengana area 
Next dynasty is that of the Kakatiyas which rendered soma help to 
Jainism Even to this day th«re is a great temple of Padmakshi on a 
hill near Hanumakonda (Warangah There is an Important inscription 
relating to the eaJy Kakatiyas It is dated 1117 A D, and belonged 
to the reign of the Western Chalukyan King Vikramaditya VI. 
Kakati Prolaraja, son of Betaraja was a Maha Mandalesvara of the 
Chalukyan king. Unfortunately it was also the period during which 
there was conflict bet veen Jams and Veerasaivas the followers of 
Basava The spread of Veerasaivism was at tne expense of Jainism 
The Kakatiya rule was followed by that of the Vijayanagara Kings 
One of the most significant inscriptions of this period was the one 
recorded at the feet of an image in Hampi Museum It referes to the 
construction of a Jam temple in the city of Kandavrolu (Modern 
Kurnool Dist There is the image of Kunthu Thirthankara. a very 
rare imago of the Jama Thirthanakaras. The inscription is dated 1395 
A, D belonging to the reign of Han Hara 11 Though Vedic Hindu 
religion received royal natronge during the period of the Vijayanagara 
kings, Jainism, lingered on and received occassional help. Some 
inscriptions of Bukka 1 1 and Krishna Dova Raya bear ‘testimony to 
this fact In tho middle of the 16th century there was a wave of 
revival, propably the last one of Jainism in Andhra. After the fall of 
Vijayanaqar and the shifting of the capita! to Penugonda for some 
time Penugonda came into prominence and Jainism had a niche in the 
religious life of Penugonda as indicated earlier 

Dr S, Gopalakrishna Mu-ti listed a number of the existing relics 
of Jainism in Andhra Pradesh in his work Vestiges of Jainism m 
Andhra published by the Department of Archeaology (A. P). it 
contains a fairly comprehensive list of the vestiges of Jainism in 
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Andhra Pradesh and adds new names to those mentioned in an ear- 
lier work. Studies in South Indian Jainism by Dr. Seshagiri Rao 
and Ramaswami Ayyanagar. Neither has traced clearly the route of 
the spread of Jainism In Andhra Pradesh. The Jain temples and 
Chetiyas were constructed in Basadis iVasati) and when they decli- 
ned or were destroyed, the places were they were situated came to 
be known as 'Padus' (^Padu in Telugu means ' spoiled" or "dos- 
troyed") The suffix padu to a village name often gives a duo to its 
association with Jainism in Andhra country. Some of tho important 
Jain vestiges of the Jain centres in Andhra from Visakhapamam 
to Nellore along the coast and lo Mahaboobnagar, Karimnapsr, 
Warangal, Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapah in the interior pro 
found today. The more important of them are, - Rama Thir thorn and 
Bhogapuram in Visakhapatnam District. Pithapuram. Drakiharomo, 
Arya Vatam. Kajulur, Tatipaka and Jalluru in East Gndavari District, 
Penumanchili, Achanta, Penugonda. Chebrolu in Wast Godavari. Di:j- 
trict, Gudivada and Vijayawada in Krishna District. Atmaktiru in 
Nellore District. Santaravur in Gudur Dist., Danavulaoodu in Cudda- 
pah District. Penugonda in Anantapur District, Jadch*irla in M i a- 
boobnagar, Vemulavada and Jagatial in Karimnagar District. Hana.u- 
konda in Warangal District and Nagarjunakoncla in Naigonda Di ;j. 
There are thus two Penugondas prominently associatud with 
From the evidence available it seems to me that Jainism fr^ai 

Kalinga Orissa) to Andhra in the centuries before Christ. Th -r ^ i; ,- 


was through Ganjam, Ramathirtham, Bnogapuram. D.‘V4f0thra to.' 
Yelamanchili) Pithapuram, Aryavatam, Drakshoraino. 
manchili, Chebrolu. Gudivada. Dhanandapura In Guntur Dt. Aim ;• 
kur (Nellore Dti, places in Chittoor District and K i.udti a:i i t 
Tamilnadu area. On the Western side it spruori in th .’ AruPira r;; , 

of the Central Deccan where it was introduced by Chandra Gm i 


Maurya and Bhadra Bahu and spread to Kama! ika c. untry, 
this side it had its link with Jainism in Gujarat irom wii.i ■ laa Cn n.; 
kyans came. An interesting inference can bo drown ft rn a * a . . i 1 
in the Telugu work ’Panditataciiiyo whuia; tria {.)’(■ '' ■ 

Veerasaivite expresses glee to see that the Jainas ar^ wipld niVb^ 
Lord Somanadha of Saurashtra who was brought and cons.. or i d 
In Andhra. One very peculiar, but Interesting fact is that Ck u u 
Jainism travelled to the South from Andhra ragi.m to Karnataka mid 
Tamillands It made a greater Impact in both of thuao wbi! • 
becoming extinct almost compistly in Andhra. But tho fast rcm.iina 
that though the Jains in Andhra Pradehs ere very ftiw the inf Un nea 
of Jainism in Andhra life is sustantial and considerable. 


Jainism in Andhra Pradesh was duo to tho 
spread of the Veerasalva movement and the fanaticism of the kings 
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who patronised Vedic Hinduism to a large extent, and to some extent 
also by the rise of Ramanuja's Vaishnava movement In his work. 
Medieval Jainism, B A Saletore explained the cause of the doc'.ne 
of Jainism in Andhra country in the following words, "The Kota 
kings and the Kakatiyas of Warangal as Seshagiri Rao has so well 
shown, were responsible for the disappearance of Jainism from 
Andhra Desa ^ Kakatiya Ganapati (1 199-1260) was rcsoonsible for 
the disappearance of Jainism in Andhra due to the defeat of the 
Jains at the hands of Tikkana The translation of the Mahabharata 
into Telugu was intended to wean away tno influence of Jainism and 
to propagate Vedic religion in AnrJ'-^ra The fact is specifically 
mentcned by Nannaya who began the translation The performance 

of a sacrifice by Tikkana Somayaji before commencing the ccmole- 
tion cf tne Andhia MahaDharatam is significant from this point of 
view Pc nditaradhya Chantra mentions the tradition of the destruc- 
tion of famous Jama Basadis by great Veerasaiva followers. The Jam 
patron Kalachun Bijjala who is said to have usurped power of the 
Chalukyan rule is said to have been killed by his Veerasaiva minister 
Basava who was the great leader of the Veerasaiva movement The 
Chalukyan king Bittiga who was in the beginning a patron of Jainism 
was latei converted to Vaishnavsm by Sn Ramanuja, the great Vaish- 
nava teacher and was know as Vishnu Vardhana He later persecuted 
the Jams The result was that the prosperous Jam Basadis became 
' Padus (or destroyed places ) The "Charana" Rishis or iViunis 
(Jam ascetics) were destroyed by the Jangama Devaras (The wander- 
ing divtn.tes cf Saivism) The Satva word "Jangam* was evidently 
adopted ircm the Jam term 'Charana Even here the influence of 
Jainism on Saivism is seen The discarding of the caste system is 
significant in both the rival creeds The Jain temples .or Jinalayas 
were converted into Sivalayas or Vtshnnvalayas The continued 
support which the Eastern Chalukyas gave Jainism, especially at 
Vijayawada was counter balanced by the Parichedi-Pasupata rulers 
of that same city who were the avowed followers of Hindu religion '> 
Near Penumanchili. I have seen a Sivalayam where I found 
a panel of Jain Thirthankaras on the stone beams of the 
doorway at the entrance Acts of vandalism were perpetrated 
against Jam statues as at Penumanchili (In West Godavary) 
where the hands of the Jain Thirthankara were cut off. The 
statue was really one of the finest specimens of Jama sculpture, 
though It stands mutilated now. The statues of the Jam teachers 
and condemned and ridiculed as "Jain Brahimms’' and posted on the 
outskirts of the towns and villages as omens of evil. In a tank in 
the Village of Achanta. in West Godavary District. Jain statutes of a 
large size are thrown Inspite of partially being drowned in water 
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thry stand cut even to th.s day as ftne symbols of Join /\/nrshM> ,ind 
and Jam art The decline of Jainism in Andhra Pr i li .h thu'. .ci'ms 
to be completa with the destruction by n ^iva Chief r lUed 

Lmga who caused the cutting off the h» ais of '^‘wetambar.i Jams 
as mentioned in a Snsailam record dated 1512 A O 

Inspite of the decline of Jamism at a later st.iqu m Andhr.i h> *tiry. 
It played a great role in the evolution of Andhra life and culltiro The 
Jams contributed e ‘nt in influencing the tivmq habits of th» p'lopio, 
the acts of social service the development of educ ition. Iiti'raitiro 
and architecture 

The principle of Ahimsa entered into thu vt ry febric of iho 
social life of the Andhras Vegetarianwm has como 1 1 bn r«a;o inised 
as a good habit of superiority even amon<} th*' i m-v*i p*Mrians, Not 
only the Brahimins but also the Vaisyas or Koi.i di'- iGomatiSj, at onii 
time the Jain trading community, now largely converii'd to tlntpiyat 
Saivism as Beerakomatis or Veera Komatis ore strict vsgntarians a 
mark of the Jain influence As m several other parts of India, lha 
Jams in Andhra mostly confined themselves to the proftission of irada 
(.the Komatis or Gomatis at Penugonda In West Godavary Dn»t let 
These Gomatis came from Karnataka, They wara worahlpjiefs of 
Gummati Nadha, a Jam teacher. 

There are four cardinal principles of Dana 'glflt among tha 
Jama sects relating to the provision of >1)Ahara Food (Ffoodom 
from want) , 2) Abhaya (Freedom from fear* . 3 (Bhishniya IVIadiclna 
Health) , (4) Sastra Knowledge). These indleata how * be Jain doc- 
trines have a resemblance to some of the latest Ideu < f political 
philosophy adopted by modern Western Statesmen and even tha 
United Nations One of the Inscriptions alri .i ly montltumd in thia 
article refers to a benefaction given in the time of tha Eastern Chalu- 
kyan Amma li for repairs to a dining hall In a Jain Basadi The Jams 
established great educational institutions In several parts of India 
There is mention of four such educational Institutions fVidva!,th«mis) 
m several parts of India Delhi, Kolhapur. JInakanchi and Pnnu 
gonda ' One of them. Penugouda Is in Andhra Pradesh Or S» sha- 
giri Rao referred to a very interesting compromise between the 
Jams and the Saivas m the matter of educational Initiation The Jalni 
were great pioneers in the teaching field and the Salvat later wanted 
to establish their superiority in the same matter Formerly when the 
children were initiated into education and began Akshambtiyasm 
i^ljarnmg th© alphabet) they used to salute th# Jain teachera fSir/^- 
/7em) first After the agreement between the Jains and the Sifvaa 
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who overthrew the Jam superiority, the children are taught to salute 
Lord Siva and the Jains and Siddhas as well at the same time "Om 
Namassivaya Sidham Namah, ' This is one of the outstanding 
instances of Jain influence on education in Andhra 

Some of the great Jain teachers connectsd with Andhra Jainism 
were Kundakundacharya, Santisena Simhanandi, Ardhanandi, Kali 
Chadracharya and Chandra Kirti Bhattaraka Andhra inscrip- 
tions refers to several ladies who made donations to Jain 
temples and Basadis, as is the case with Buddhism in 
Andhra. Queens Ayyana Mahadevi, Medamba, Chakamamba are 
some of the names mentioned in the inscriptions. Medapadu, a 
village near Samalkot in East Godavari may be a Jain village named 
after Medamba It is very near Chalukya Bhimavaram which is one 
of the five Aramas with famous Siva temples Padu is an indication of 
the destruction of Meda village in the vicinity of a Saiva centre. 
There are some Jam relics at soma distance from Samalkot 
surroundings 

Tradition refers to the contribution of Jains to Telugu literature 
There is a very early work on metre (Chandassu) called Kavi Janasram 
yamu It is dedicated to the great Jain (Sravaka Bharanaka), Malliya 
Rechana He was a merchant and the name of Rechana is found in 
the inscriptions of Kalinga region The author of this work is said 
to be Vemulavada Bhimakavi The traditional association of Bhima 
Kavi’s name with the Chola Kalinga Gangu and Rechana's place in 
Kalinga region strengthen the view that Bhimakavi belonged to 
Daksharama which is nearer Kalinga. There is also a village called 
Vemulavada on the way from Kakinada to Dakshrama. On the other 
hand there is another equally strong view that Bhimakavi hailed from 
Vemulavada in Karimnagar District He is considered to be a contem- 
porary and rival of Nannaya There is a legend that Nanaayya caused 
the destruction of Bhima Kavrs Mahubharata, Mr. Jayanti Ramayyo 
Pantulu writes "it is very probable that there was a Jam period In 
Telugu literature also, a supposition which derives additional support 
from the fact that some of the great Canarese poets such a Pampa and 
Nagavarma hailed from the Telugu country" 1 1 Nanayya s Mahabharata 
IS said to be the first poetical work in Telugu literature and there is 
no literary work in Telugu earlier to it. The high standard of Telugu 
language of Nannya s work clearly proves the existence of much 
earlier Telugu literature at different stages It must have been des- 
troyed as a result of the conflict between Jam and Vedic Hindu 
scholars and poets. Again, one of the greatest of the Kannada poets. 
Pampa hailed from Vengi country and he was the author of Kannada. 



Bharata and Adipurana Nannaya Bhattu himsulf madi m* ntion uf 
the help he received from the Kannada scholar Nardy.m.i Uh.jttu m 
writing his Andhra Mahabharatamu 


The contribution of the Jams in the field of nrfhit- tuff .iti j 
sculpture is remarkable. Even after the acts of treat v m ! ' in v ry 
fine specimens of Jam sculputure and richly carvofl st ).i • j a .irih u' 
vived and are found all over the Telugu country Somn r <f tttf ‘.aiv j 
shrines are reconstructed on the ruins of Jinafayas The t ifiit* & of 
Jain Thirthankaras. particularly those of Parsw.m 'fllui .i’»‘ m t m ti„ 
Telugu land. The cobra hooded statues of Parsw.m, idha an iwitlt m 
of the spread of Parswanadha cult in the T* luqu Itintl * han* i t< 
Naga IS the indigeneous symbol of worship tTolimii . lla* Na .t 
cult influenced Jain as well as Buddhist art in Andhra Country Tia 
Jam statutes at Pithapuram known as 'Sanyasi Raflu ' isitui. s r.f 
ascetics) are examples of large sized statutes Junta* the natno tif 
Lord Venkateswara has become a common proper nnmn f"r rtv n .mtj 
women in Andhra, the term 'Jam Sanyasr has bourj pr.puinr fimt 
common with the proper names of men and women m Vin.iKh.i ,ui \ 
Godavari Districts, where the large number of Ihes i *S,mv im H jlfu 
are found even now. The fine scufputurod statues at Ja'Iuru an I 
Aryavatam are nicely done with great detail. There la a fmu st.jtu , 
of Padmakshi with the lion symbol at Gorrepudi vUlakjO nu.ir Kakin ni \ 
The sculptures of Padmakshi at Hanumakonda are remarkahii' I ha 
sculptors of Godavari Districts seem to have used the fmn IjI »tk 
granite (Uttama Nila Sila) from the quarries of Dhavafi SAmain 
near Rajahmundry which were used later for the Saiva shrmns in that 
region during the Chalukyan period. 

The History of Jainism te a f88cinatin$| but forpnitim rhepfar 
In the history ofi Andhra Pradeah but the Jain Influence has f-fi 
an indelible mark>n Andhra life and culture through the ngiis 
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C5ENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE CHALUKYAS OF NIDADAVOLU. 

BY 

K. S A T Y A M U R T Y, M A., Di.s 
& 

P LAKSHMl N AR ASAMMA, M.A. 

The earliest inscription of the Chalukyas of Nidadavolu can be had 
from 1259 A D from Juttiga i In itlhe Chalukya Prince Virabhadra was 
mentioned as the son-ir-law of Kakati Ganapati. The latest inscription 
of the line comes from Palakcllu issued by Indusekhara during 1 SCO 
A D This forms the limit in which ihe genealogical and chronological 
frame work has to be fitted in. 

Mythical Genealogy 

During the Chalukyan and Post-Chalukyan period it had been a 
custom as such for the ruling families to claim them.selves as the descen- 
dants from the lunar and solar families of the mythical fame The Kakati- 
yas claimed themselves as of solar family. ■ the Haihayas as of solar 
family. 1 and Chalukyas of Nidadavolu weie no exception to this tradi- 
tion They would have accounted foi their lacking to take such 
affiliations might degrade their social prestige Hence they also resorted 
to such practices An insciipticn frem Palekcl' mentions them as of 
the lunar dynasty or the Somakula The genealogy had been mentioned 
as from Lord Vishnu. Brahma took his birth He gave birth to Atri whose 
son was Chandra In the line of Chandra came the rulers of the Chalukya 
dynasty For the purposes of the historical reconstruction, this mythical 
genealogy has no^ bearing and we have to obseive the historical 
genealogy 

Historical Genealogy 

Tfe incripticns that help the rcccnstiucticn cf genealogy are hai- 
ling from Palakol, Juitiga, Kolanupakaf- and Uttaresvarem.u 7 Their help 



can be used after a due discussion for hnvrvj a con n, S i q 
of the line Their sitewise observation will bo in th>' fu'io.vini 


I'Mioq/ 
i. My 


P^lakol 

The inscriptions that help the historical 
tabulated chronogically in the folio wing vv ly 

No of the 'nscription 
121 
122 

123 

127 
147 

124 

128 


r«( on duif tion ( n b » 

1?b1 AD 
12f'o A D 
1 j ;t» A D 
1300 A O 
1300 A D 
1300 A D 
131B A D 


Their respective genealogy will bo m th * followini} way 


NO 121 . This IS issued by Anyamamba SI nui sNu ly thiMl.iu- 
ghter-in-law of the Haihaya family, she rafcf‘> to ihu p.jiyiiT.i lo <if ihcse 
dynasties 

Vishnu 


1 

Brahma 


! 

Kasyapa 

I 

Surya 


I 


Ramachandra 



Somakula 

1 

I 

indusekhara 


Udayamba 



Chalukye Anyamamba 

swara Vira- 

bhadra 


Gonda Bontfa Rove 
(The ruler of Mahishmat* and 
of much fame) 

I 

i 

Raiaparendu 
(of Atreya gotra) 

f 

Bhlmavallabhi 

(The foremost of Haihaya ftmilyl 
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NO 1 22 This inscription was said by Yasoda Devi to have been 
issued by Virabhadra ^ On the other hand Dr Pralibha Magal says that 
It was issued by Udayambika foi the merit of Virabhadra She conclu- 
des It ‘'contains a strong hint that Virabhadra was dead by 1266 A D "9 
Its genealogy will be in the following way 

Vishnuvardhana 
(The Chief of Chalukya family) 

i 

Indusekhara Udayambika 

I 

Virabhadra 

NO 1 23 This was issued by Kona Ganapati 

Bhimavallabha 
(Of Haihaya Family) 

Anayamambika 
(of Chalukya fam'ly) 

I 

Ganapati 

(The ruler of Kona Kingdom) 

-t" 

Laku mamba 

Pratibha Magal studied her as Lakkamba lO 

NO 127 This inscription .s issued by Odayamahadevi. the 
daughter of Vishnuvardhana Maharaia Mahadeva Chakravarti 

Mahadeva 

! 

Odayamahadevi 

Kona Ganapadevaraiu 

NO 1 47 : This is issued by Indusekhara 

Vishnuvardhana Deva Chakravarti 

I 

Bhimmidevi 

i 

Toleti Indusekhara Chakravarti 

NO. 124 : This Is issued by Pina Odaya Mahadevi for the merit 
her parents. 


U 



Nidudaprolu Mahadeva Chakravarli 
(Vishnuvardhana Maharaju) 

I 

Pina Odaya Mahadevi 

NO. 128 This IS issued by Ramanatha Dev.) 

Kona Bhiniavai!dibha 

I 

Ramanatha Dev.'. 

I 


In these inscriptions ail Vishnuvardhanas v/t lu idfiilifn t*. lii. . ic.f 
from No 124 mentioned certain Nidudaproli Malwiluva Ch.fJ-i.iv.itfi 
otherwise said as Vishnuvardhana Mahauju, a glorifyinq t’pithcs Titt* 
scholars take differences of opinion here Dr V Ya'^ud.i Duvi su/ . ih.ii 
Mahadeva is no other than Vishnuvardhana.’ Dr, Pratildi i M.i j.i! m, *. 
that he was different from Vishnuvardhana.* Lot us for Ih < iiiin' Im'i.hi 
accept the view of Yasodadcvi. Then tho (jonoaJoq/ rim*, n . i 


Niduiapioli Mahadeva Chakravditi Aha 
Vishnuvardhana 


i 

Indusekhara 4- Udayambika 

I 

1 


Bhimmidcvi 

{ 


I 

Pina Qduya Mnh 
Kona Gannji.if) 


Virabhadra 


I 


Anyamamba - 
Bhimavallabha 

We have to check this genealogy from the av.nkihi.* 
inscriptions. It will be as ; 

Raiaparendu 

\ 

Bhima + Anyamamba 


Ramanatha Deva 


Kona Ganapati 4 Lakuinamt«i 


VishnuraXnlt. u *ha son of 

MahaZ '* ®* A^vamamba. by Bhuna. Odaya 

GataMtUf w! J marriasa to Kona 

a problem fanlf hr Mahadevi was the sister of Indusekhars. 

a problem [arises how can she it arty the son of her niece. Anysmsmbe. 



Hence it may be pointed out that Mahadeva of Nos 1 24 and 1 27 is 
difreient from Vishnuvardhana 

Kolanupaka^^ inscription 

This IS issued by Potinayaka, the servant of Mahadeva during 
1279 AD , Pramadi-Paushya Bdhuia Snptami In this the genea- 
logical data IS in the following way . 

Lord Vishnu 

I 

Brahma 

I 

Solar Dynasty 
I 

Durjaya & other Kakatiya Rulers 
I 

Prola 


Rudta 


Vitabhadra 

! 

I 

Mahadeva + 
Lakkambika 

i 

Indusekhara 


Mahadeva 

I 

Ganapati Deva 

I 

+ Rudramamba 

Marhmayaka + Madachi 

I 

1 

Potinayaka 


From this it can be inferred that this refers to the Kakatiya rela- 
tions and a few more details about the Chalukya family. This data is 
presented in the insciiption as i 

Verse 8r 

Line 58 . . * «. . . ... . . • . ... • » ♦ • # 

59 /* = (v) viwas/a Its prdir ^abhav- 

60 d atho Viranhadr =ahhi-dhanas s=sau- 

61 tridaiyfyjen = emduth sBd/wam 

62 paiim - api mahasa 

63 mamdabhasau vitanvan J ya 

64 d - vaidagdhyam vidagdha yad » uru~ 



65 'ntaranam yacak-au- 

66 gha yad-ajnam rajano ya- 

67 — Pratapam v/mata-nipata- 

68 yo janate jnata-bhavah // (9)* ivc 

69 5th as = chafuky a -vams-arnna (10)* 

HI SIDE 

70 ra vaghair *= y(y}ot tcja-i>phurtft)t‘ 

71 lair = an-nrpatt-tamas-samcayat- 
12 r — asu yatam H (II}*' Lakkamba- 

73 Yam suto jata ('>)* = Sn-Maha- 

74 deja^rajatah / namn -> Bmdu-se» 

75 kharo raja-Kumaras Stytayo- 

76 r = tva d (72)* /mditsokhara-nammdf, 

77 namdane namdad s/a/am — a- 

78 sesa-namdane / /agmusam i//W« 

79 ranam ranam muhu (S)* sva~ 

80 sthat t* a/va vtdusam dvtsam ■■ a- 

\l ( “^ ) •• <. • « . 


Dr P Srinivasachar who edited the mcrtption tren*ifoteff i»n» 
passage as : 


" (v-9) By the fortune of the whole univeise. sfw th«« m%t a 
consort, by name Virabhadra. who made the Moon end the Sun dull by 
his beauty and brilliance respectively ; whoae proficiency (in learninti)* 
the understanding scholars know; whose great mum f icon ce tno 
course of understanding supplicants know; whose command, the untfor^ 

standing kings know, and whose prowess, the undorsiendinti utmmy 
kings know 


(v-10) The eldest 


of the ocean of C#aiukya dynasty 


(v-11) (This and the preceding verse are damaged and it is 
difficult to find the sequence of the ideas. Perhaps tltay indicate that 
there was a certain Mahadeva, elder brother of Virabhadra. because the 
succeeding verse narrates something about Mahadava's son) 

(v-1 2) From Mahadeva arid his wits Ukkamba waa avan 
as from Siva and Parvati, a son named Indusekham**^^ 
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This particular passage is given data in general terms and no 
enumeration of the literal meaning can be seen Due to the damage of 
the incription we are failing to identify the relation between Virabhadra 
and Mahadeva The editor simply says that Virabhadra would have 
been the younger brother of Mahadeva Dr M Rama Rao, Sri Ch Vira-i 
bhadra Rao and Sri K Lakshmi Ranjanam took him to his brother 16 It 
IS quite conspicuous that Dr V Yasods Devi identified Mahadeva of 
Kolanapaka, with Mahadeva of Palakol alias Vishnuvardhana Chakravarti.i? 
As a result the issuer Virabhadra became the husband of Rudrambika, 
father of Virabhadra. the husband of Lakkambika A re-exammation of 
the text of Kolanupaka inscription which deals with the Chalukyan 
genealogy will be in the following way 

Dr Pratibha Maga! accused the editor for not translating the 
passage verbatum i-' It will be as 

"Due to the luck of the world Virabhadra by name, became hus- 
band to her (He was) dulling moon by beauty and sun by brilliance 
The scholars understand his proficiency, the supplicants the munificience, 
the subordinates the command and the enemies the prowess (He was) 
the eldest of the ocean of the Chalukya family His glory is making the 
enemies to take rescue in the darkness at the end of the directions A 
prince by name Indusekhara, was born to Mahadeva, as (Karttikeya) 
Kumara to Siva, through Lakkamba The son of Indusekhara took, joy 
personally in having rich progeny He is trying to satisfy the scholars 
and enemies through munificence and war again and again (respeci 
tively)" 


Actually there is a lacunae in the passage. The scribe had erred, 
'Nandane' for 'Nandano' The verse 12 is attributed to Mahadeva him-* 
self Then the passage will be 

Line 76 " fmdu>>ekhara Narendra- 

77 nandano nandati svayam ^a- 

78 !>esa-nandane / 

Here it has already been referred that Mahadeva was the son of 
Indusekhara and the father of Indusekhara (II) through Lakkamba Then 
the genealogy of the dynasty will be as . 

indusekhara' 

I 

1 I 

Mahadeva + Lakkamba Virabhadra 


Indusekhara (II) 


Actually hate the lefetcnce to the relationship between Indu- 

sekhara and his son Viiabhadra to Mahadeva »"«! his 

vague due to the discrepancies of the texts and the dispute amoncisi the 

fads This requires a further clarification. 


Uttarssvsfain Grant of fndusekhara //*i* 

The inscription dated 1287 A.D registers the donation uf the 
Uttaresvaram village by Indusekhara Herein the gonoaloqy is uuuo 
self-explanatory and it solves problems It is in the following way 


Vishnuvardhana 

\ 

IndUbekhara 


Mahadeva 

I 

indusekhara 


In the light of this inscription, we con simply understand that 
Mahadeva alone was referred by the term ••indusakhara Natptntra 
nandane" of Kolanupaka Secondly we can understand that bo was 
the brother of Virabhadra, evidently younger, because it refers to Vira- 
ifhadmas Jyastfiak.'<' Thirdly, we can lend support to point out i ho 
above mentioned scribal error that is 'nandano* but not ‘nandane* 

We havo an inscription from Juttiga which is referring to Vira- 
bhadra.‘^i The genealogy of that inscription was quita supportive of llw 
date of the Kolanupaka 4nscr}ption and it is rather an earlier evidence to 
trace the marriage between Kakati Rudrama Devi arnl Chatukya Vira^ 
bhadra. The genealogy is 


Kakati Ganapati 

t 

Rudradevi + Chalukya Virabhadra 

The entire problems of the genealogy of the Nidadavolu Chalu* 
kyae may be eummarised as 

1. The inscriptions from paiako) pose a problem from dia viaw 
of Haihaya dynasty m ictontifying Mahadeva with Vishmivarfdiana. 

2, Kolanupaka gives vaguely a certaHi Mahfgfmmt a younger bto* 
ther of Virabhadea raid hia son Indusekhwa. ieooniftig to a lew eehcMere. 
But IS not vague yet evident. 


Id 



3. Uttaresvaram grant confirms Mahadeva and Indusekhara II 

4 The Juttiga inscription also confirms the marriage between 
Chalukya Virabhadra and Kakati Rudrama 

In view of the above points we have definite distinction between 
Nidudaproli Mahadeva Chakravarti of Nos 124 and 147 from Vishnu- 
vardhana Maharaja of No 1 22 from Palakol 

There is a point of doubt in the identification of Vishnuvardhana- 
deva Chakravarti and Bhimidevi of No 1 47, the parents of Toleti Indu- 
sekhara The very problem is the date itself The inscription is dated 
in 1300 AD By 1300 AD according to the Uttaresvaram grant 
Indusekhara II was issuing the inscriptons in his own name, 
scholars like V Yasodadevi identified Indusekhara, the son of Vishnu- 
vardhana Here this Indusekhara is distinguished from Indusekhara 
the husband of Udayambika by a prefix Toleti Yasodadevi told that it 
indicates Toleru a changed capital When we let Toleru be the changed 
capital then the problem is when did they change As generally, the 
capital changes during the period of decline We can have it after the 
amalgamation of the dynasty with the Kakatiyas and then it will be 
during the times of Indusekhara II. The 1 306 A D inscription of Pina- 
odaya Mahadevi from Palakol gifting for the merit of her parents may 
make the surmise more feasible. Then the doubt is how Vishnuvardhana 
deva Chakravarti and Bhimidevi of this grant may be identified. As a 
solution we may have him to be identified with Mahadeva adding 
Bhimidevi also to the list of his wives. 

By all these evidences we can get the consolidated genealogy in 
ttie following way. 


Vishnuvardhana 

I 

Indusekhara + Udayambika 


1 

I I 1 

Virabhadra Mahadeva Anyamamba 

mii|m 

Kakati Rudrama Lakkamba & Bhimidevi Kona Bhima 

{ i 


I I 

Gamqsati Ramanatha 

+ 

Lakumamba 

I I 

Odaya + Kona Gani^pati 


I 

IfKktsekhara 11 
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Dr. Yasoda Dovi propoundad a ganaalogy of dtffomnt of fashion 
and It IS m the following way s'! 

Vallabhachakravarti 

+ 

Bachafa Devi 


NidudaproU Rudra Oava 

Prithvivallabha 
Vishnuvardhana alias 
Mahadeva Chakravarti 

I 

Bhimidevi -h Lakkambika 

I 

Indusekhara 

Odaya Mahadevt 
alias Udayambika 


I 

I ^ ' ■ j I 

Virabhadra Mahadeva il AnyememiMi 

+ + Kona Bhima 

Kakatl Rudrama Kakati Mummadamma I 


Odaya Mahadend Pratapanidra 

+ 

Kojnp Ganapati 

This genealogy is having tho dafeeta ; 




i; rrom me view of Uttareavarafn grant c 
Mahadevas ^e not identioal^toall Vishhnnvardhanaa 

2 The mapi^g^ heii^reaii Mahadeva II and MumnuMtomba wm 
In no way accepted by fhe Dharma Sastra end It was aidd to ba the 
rnostbriitd/moroftbekimLn w oa me 


Chronology 

Ya$od9cievi concludes that Vishnuvardhana alias Mehadeva was 
the founder of the family of the Chafukyas of Nidadavofu and he ruled 
from 1266 to 1300 A, D ^5 The next ruler Indusekhara was given a 
rule of 6 years upto 1306 A D Mahadeva II was said to be the ruler 
contemporary with Prataparudra upto 1323 A D 

This chronology is defective as the inscriptions come since 1259 
A D and no reference was made to the line, by that time The exten- 
sion of the line also cannot be made upto 1323 A D from the view of 
the evidence coming newly. The Uttareswaraai grant is the latest, 
datable to 1 287 A D The inscriptions after 1287 A D were a few 
in number, fourohly during 1300 A D an inscription of Udayamaha- 
devi and another of Indusekhara which we can assign it to the ^period 
of Indusekhara II, during 1306 A D an inscription of Udaya^Mahadevi, 
during 1318 an inscription of Ramanatha son of Kona^Bhima all from 
Palakollu Except Indusekhara IPs inscription all are belonging to Han 
haya family Hence the latest limit may be extended to 1300 A D 
No inscription of Vishnuvardhana, the so called founder of the line was 
there But his antiquity may be extended to 1259 A, P as Juttiga 
inscription of that time is a record during tbe 'times of the grand-son 
of Vishnuvardhana When we take that Mahadeva of Nos 127 and 
1 24 referring to Mahadeva the father of Indusekhara II he would have 
gone to heaven by 1306 A D It can also be said as felt by K Lakshmi 
Ranjanam2B and Dr Pratibha Magal that Virabhadra ceased to live by 
1266 A. 0. Since Virabhadra died in 1266 A D and Mahadeve‘'s 
death was indicated by 1 306 A D it could be taken that he could have 
come to an end by 1279 where his record comes. Since no other refe-i 
fence has been made to any of the line we can take it granted that 
Indusekhara II was introduced to the sovereignty by 1279 
fCofanapaka inscription waa laauad durui0> tbe CHiieiroiidabEBisMBi 
wherein along with Mahadeva's seavafit Pobnayadur, induaaliNire'Itjaiee 
issued a few gifts to the Lord Therein the Kolanapa^a msgription, 
the verse 12 referred to Mahadeya and not to,-^due^ara U ^ 
term '“'Lemkas tasy akalamkah'' refers to Potinayaka's affiliation to 
Mahadeva but not to Indtt^hata 11. Prom T27SI onvyard^ we 
account the existence of Indusekhara whiqh ojiaiy 
1300 A D as his recgrd Tj0jJ?n To|a^ ^ BPintffl© <iu%i Sr 

that time he coidd have alseady^sseniprfrtaimt i^ddeevaiMnyi 
angaL The basis Ion that ooi»ienatew Id^iredV. inHii^ldtlbn 
Palakoli^ refers to Mahadeva being gfftdd ’fb#' the meilt by hie daugh^ 



ter Mahadevi , and secondly the Uttaresvaram grant of Jndusekhara 
was issued during 1287 A D wherein Prataparudra was mentioned 
By 1303 inscription from Palakol we can take it for qranted that after 
1279, I. e.. the issue of Kolanupaka inscription Mahadeva woufd have 
died The chronology can be framed in the following way 

Vishnuvardhana 
(1240 1255 A. D) 

I 

Indusekhara i 


I 

Mahadeva 
(1266-1279) 

I 

indusekhara tl 
(1279-1300) 

In this chonotogy the following basts principles were 
followed . 

1 Since we have considered No 147 of Patakollu a record 
of Indusekhara It his rule could come upto 1300 A. D and 1279 the 
Kolanupaka grant was taken as the begining of his rule at the late 
hour of hiS father Mahadeva. 

Kolanupaka is taken to have issued during ttie limteol 
Mahadeva. sufficiently at a late time that Is 1279 A. D. when hie eon 
mdusekhara ll was of sufficient age and he could have ruled Indepen- 
dent of his father his country whan they would have become dejure 
by the death of Virabhadra in 1266 A. D. 

3. Virabhadra Is assigned no regnal year as such «• hie melni 
contribution was to the Kakatiya family. 

4. Since Indusekhara I and Vlshnuvnrdhsna were not taotitre 
any record each Is given 15 years of rule. The terminus of Indu- 
e^diara I was extenden for a span of four years sinos 1268 at his 
queen donated a grant for the merit of h« eon VIribhadrs. where. 
ui4o 1270 Mahadeva would have associated him on tfia thlOfiO. 
Hepoa we can have the dynasty to ooms up in 1240 A. O, andl 
would have ended by 1300 A D. 

f 


(1255-'270) 

f 

I 


Viribh 


SO 



Achievemant 


The achievement of the individual rulers is not depi- 
cted evidently In the inscriptions themselves In general the 
rulers were credited with valour and munificence. The inscriptions 
from Nidadavolu mention a host of temples They indicate that 
almost all the rulers of the line extended their patronage to the reli- 
gious institutions Actually the personal achievements were not des- 
criptively coming forth It has been told by V Yasoda Devi that 
JVlahadeva was said to be Prithvivallabha in Maliipudi grant after 
1297 and he can well be not Vishnuvardhana but Mahadeva the 
father of Indusekhara II Mahadeva would have ruled from Nidada- 
volu and Indusekhara II would have ruled from Toieru, as he is men- 
tioned in his Palakoilu inscription as Toleti Indusekhara The titles 
like Prithvivallabha, and Sarvalokasraya may mean that their autho- 
rity could have been extended upon a considerable territory Its 
southern most limit would be Kolleru lake which region was ruled by 
the Kolanus 
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THE i_EPAKSHI TEMPLE 

Dr V KAMESWARA RAO. M A , Ph B. 


Vijayanagara period was a period when prince’y encourage- 
ment was given to art which is manifestly clear from the external 
structural remains of Jthe age Vijayanagara temples built in their 
entirety during the period of the ru’e of the Rayas are found in Rayala- 
seema at places like Lepakshi, Tadipatri. Penugonda, Nagalapuram 
and Sompalem The Lepakshi temple is a treasure-house of the mural 
paintings of the Vijayanagara period 

Lepakshi is a small village situated nine miles to the east of 
Hindupur, the headquarters of a taluk of that name in the Ananthapur 
district Lepakshi is situated 300 miles from Hyderabad city and 66 
miles from Bangalore and is conveniently accessible by road and train 
from both these cities 

There is a popular legend about this temple which runs as 
follows A certain Virupanna was the treasurer and the chief of the 
local merchant guild in the time of Achyutaraya (1530-1542 A. D ), 
the emperor of Vijayanagar He conceived the idea of constructing a 
temple at Lepakshi because the image of Virabhadra was found here. 
He used the tribute due to the king for this purpose He had practi- 
cally finished the building and was actually supervising the comple- 
tion of the Kalyanamantapa. when the king returned and found i hfei 
treasury empty The Ring ordered t%at ^irupanna should be btbided. 
Virupanna. being a loyal servant carried out on the spot with his own 
hands, this order, and to this day two dark stains are shown on the 
west wall of the southern entrance of the inner enclosure, which are 
said to be the marks made by his eyes which he himself dashed 
against the wall. The builder of the temple did not survive long after 
this and hence the Kalyanamantapa was loft unfinished 

Inscriptions in the temple range from 1530 A D enww'ds and 
record a number of donations including a Kanchanameru by Achyuta- 
raya himself 
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One interesting feature of temple architecture of this age was 
to build massive fortification walls around as though the temple was 
a fort. Invariably hills or natural eminences were chO'>en and some 
times more than one prakara wall was built and in the spact* in bet- 
ween these the villagers had their dwellings The Lepakshi tempie 
is one such temple 

The temple has been built on a low lyltri hill edited Kurma^ 
saila and the mam shrine of Virabhadra faces the north it has two 
enclosures built in cyciopean masonry The outer enclosure has 
three gateways on the north, east and west, but two of them are 
closed The opening In the north has a gopura The base of this gopura 
Is tall with dance sequences of women on a moulding. The flat 
surface of the vertical wall is relieved by pilasters, puniaras. kumbha- 
panjaras. salakoshtas etc The superstructure is In brick and only 
one storey is in tact The door jambs of the entrance have repre- 
sentations of beautiful women standing under a creeper, and a verti^ 
cal row of circles with figures of dancers and musicians shown ait 
along the full length of jamb. The Inner enclosure has a pillared 
corridor or cloister running airound. The plllfiNrs that went Into the 
construction are of the variety with a central stem and one pli tarot 
projecting surmounted by a capital 

The main shrine occupies the central position of the inner 
court It faces north, consists of a garbhagriha antaraia. surrounded 
by a pradakshinapatha, mukhamantapa, a pillared corridor outside 
mantapa and the natyamantapa At right angles to the mukha- 
mentapa is the shrine of Vishnu facing the east. Opposita to It Is 
arranged another smaller shrine which goes by the name Papanasa 
IsvfMre, To the south of this temple of Siva le a small chamber ttsad 
aa^ayanagrihe or Sayanagara The temple of Parvati. the contort of 
Siva IS to Its south. Numerous other shrines like those of Rsmaling* 
Qswara. Kail. Hanumalinga and an open VedI with Navagrahas are 
anrer%go^ a*o«8 the outer wall of the pradakshinapadha. 

The most interesting part of this temple is its paintad oaiUno. 
Tn^sd paintings which cover the entire root surfaces are met turjifiipBa 
of the Vijayanagara style. The Lepakshi paintings have been exeott- 
ted' In the tempera or fresco secco technique. The atone surfeee 
pfa^tered and then given a thin coating of lime. Tha pahniiigft ware 
drawn on the dry surface with vegetable cotoura and lamp jhtaok. 
The odimtrs used here are simple, the oolotir scheme compo- 

sol^red. blue, yeliow. green black and wfftm. The dffiterent y»**»*«** 
are laid wHhout any complex blending. The pi^tlnge of the Natye^ 
mantapa Include targe-sized scenes from the Mehabharata. the 



Ramayana and the Puranas, including a representation of child 
Krishna as Vatapatrasayi, resting on a pipai tree, sucking the of his 
foot raised to his mouth with both his hands The scenes of the 
marriage of Parvati, Dakshinamurthi, Cama's coronation, Arjuna, 
shooting the moving piscine targel a-e drawn with skill The series 
also include the story of of Arjuna's penance for the divine Pasupata 
weapon, Siva and Parvati playmq chess and the story of IN/lanuchola. 
There is also here representation in painting of Virupanna and 
Viranna, with their retmue receiving sacred ashes from the priests of 
their tutelary deity Virsbhadra 

The ceiling of the pillared corridor outside the mukhamantapa 
is covered with paintings showing different forms of Siva such as 
Andhakasurasamharamurti, Dakshinamurti, Ardhancrisvara Ganga- 
dhara, Chandesanugraha murti, Bhikshatanamurti, Harihara, Siva as 
Kalyana Sundaramurti, Tripurantakamurti, and Nataraja 

By far the grandest is a gigantic figure of Virabhadra painted 
on the ceiling of the mukahamantapa of the Virabhadra shrine. And 
inspiring, not only for its sheer size but also for its very look It Is 
quite different from all other deity paintings of the temple At the 
bottom of the figure of Virabhadra, we can see Virupanna in the 
attitude of doing obeisance to the deity. 

The painted panels that adorn the celling of the mukhamantapa 
of the Vishnu sharine show the ten incarnations of Vishnu 

The pillars of the mantapas are massive and are of different 
varieties Those that went into the making of Natayamantapa (80’ x 
45') and Kalyanamantapa deserve special mention There are compo* 
site pillars with 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 pillaretts attached to them, thechitra- 
khanda type showing ornamental representation of miniature temples 
and lastly pillars with images carved on the shafts. The Natyaman- 
tape is supported on seventy exquisitely sculptured pillars, the twelve 
pillars in the centre forming a court. The columns of the central 
group bear almost life size representation of musicians and dancers 
carved with much spirit and freedom. The figures of Brahma playing 
the drum. Tumburu thrumming ihe strings of the Vina, Nandikesvara 
playing the hudduka, a divine danseuse, may be Rambha dancing 
and a prominent figure of Nataraja are amongst the noteworthy sculp- 
tures adoring these pillars The ceiling of the court formed by tho 
twelve central piers show verities of lotuses with a prominent peri- 
cap. 

The Kalyanamantapa is a veritable Indrasabha with all the 
celestial personages attending the marriage of Parvati and Siva 

SS 



The Nandi . The Nandi of Lopakshi i« conalderad to ba one of 
the biggest m India The bull Is depicted in the characterietle pose 
of mandl. It is noticeable, however, that the head is held aloft at a 
higher angle than Is usual. Consequently the expression of submis* 
Sion which is typical of Nandi lying befote Siva, is conspicuous by 
Its absence here. From the stand point of the proper proportion In 
the formation of the various limbs and the excellent finish secured In 
the workmanship, the Lepakshi Nandi is a good pieces of art of the 
Vijayanagara period. Like the big Nagaiingam. this monolith is said 
to have been casually carved by a party of workmen in an off hour 
while watting for their meats It Is a remarkable place of work, 
being about fifteen feat high some rwenty seven in length and finis* 
hed with great care 

Lepakshi temple, like several olher Vijayanagara tamplas in 
South India is a u-easure house of varied types of subiects In sculp* 
ture Of these, by far the most numerous and splendid products are 
the sculptures of gods and goddesses But the sculptor has emp* 
toyed his skllt in depicting other subjecta well, though they 
mainly serveas auxiliaries to the religious themes. The various kinds 
of subjects in sculpture are floral designs, natural scenery, animele 
and birds, human figures, gods, goddesses and other divine figures. 
The Lepakshi temple, with Its rich sculptural and pictorial wealth la 
a magnificent tribute to Vljayanagar art and the met of India. 
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UAND AS PRIVATE PROPERTY 

DURING THE 
VIJAYANAGAR TIMES 

KAMBHAMPATI SATYANARAYANA 


It IS a common belief that private property in land did not emerge in 
India until the East India Company introduced the Ryotwari system in the 
early part of the 1 9th Century Foreign travellers were unequivocal in 
stating that ownership of land vested in the state The British historians 
mostly held that the village community was the joint owner of the land 
I have tried to discuss here some aspects of the problem relying on 
primary as well as secondary sources 

Nuniz, the Portugese traveller who visited Vijayanagar during the 
sixteenth century, stated that the king was the owner of the soil "All 
the land," according to him, "belongs to the king, and from his hand 
the captains hold it They mads it over to husbandmen, who pay nine- 
tenths to their lord, and they have no land of their own A number of 
Inscriptions, however, give a lie to his statement Eight forms of owner- 
ship are referred to in land grants The Nallur grant of Hanhara fl and 
the Pongulur grant of Tirumala I mention them. They are treasures, 
deposits, stones, water, actuals, outstanding;, imperishables and future 
produce. These eight are mentioned as " the eight enjoyments" 
{ashta-bhogo) "with the right to present, mortgage and sell" “ 

Wnat was granted was the right of ownership as well as enioyment 
No confusion need arise between them, because they included the nght 
to present, mortgage and sell 

Purushottama, the ruler of the Gajapathi Kingdom and a contem- 
porary of the Vijayanagar kings, sndovved the village of Potavaram in 



Ongole taluk of Guntur district with the eight forms of usufruct ( 
bogha tejasvamyamu) They are, according to Epigraph ta Luhca, the 
following ''nidihi (treasure-trove), Ntkshepa (property depositad in the 
land and not c'aimed b/ another), pash ma (mines etc ,) siJ f'n (lands 
etc yielding produce), '^adhyr, (produce from such lands)' waters, privi- 
leges which may be conferred " ‘ 

The above note must dispel any doubt about the ownorslitp of land 
that was granted to Brahmins or temples for religious or charitabio 
purposes 

The emperor, Achyutaraya, gianted a village to a scholar, Rania- 
chandra Dikshita, who, in turn, split it into 110 plots and distributed them 
among 46 brahmins Commenting over the grant, the editor of tha grant 
says "With the grant of the village go also the rights over the property 
therein The king reserves for himself no right over the village granted 
The villages as the inscription says, is given as ekabhogya, which implies 
the exclusive ownership of the property and the rights over it by a single 
individual in effect, however it is found that tha land is not ekabhogya, 
as part of it is divided among others and a portion reserved for the gods. 
The land which is thus enjoyed by two or more parties goes by the 
name of ganabhogya or tribhogya The term, ekabhogya, in the particu- 
lar context can be explained only by the fact that the grant was made in 
the first instance only to one individual, Bamachandia Dikshita, who 
divided the land among the brahmins of his sect. It is, moreover, not 
clear whether, as in the original grant, Ramachandra Dikshita gave to the 
brahmins along with the land allotted, the ownership rights over It also 
Perhaps the rights over the property were reserved by the donor, the 
donee being allowed only the enjoyment of the fruits accruing from the 
land-"* 


A stone inscription from Kalahasti records the sale of a vlllege, 
diiung Achyutaraya's reign, to a temple by one Rudm Svacharya "to 
lirjuidate the debts he had incurred in connection witti the worship 
o^enngs,"® Another inscription from Penukonda m Anauntspur dlstrfot 
rehsrs to tjie grant of several villages to the temple ckidng the leign of 
Sri Rangaraya, they were all purchased ones.* 

fj^o nptice a nun^ar of instancy of cbtflitaiiie etste d^i<« 
tanas, inciudtitg gpvemops and Mi 1mm 

bralwnins for ohedtslile or n^igious puiposes.' 

iilficthie laaafie# agp^ras wiwe aold> by #ie diNtoeritiSfits of the 
donipeb thos^lli @ery wdte giafitod heiecKlssy {^mpeity. 
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An inscription from Lepakshi, dated 1 531 , records a royal order to 
the effect that the "ownership" of two villages, Chaluvind'a and Gana- 
patihalli, were granted to one Virupanna" ® 

According to another record from Chilamakur in Cuddapeh district, 
dated 1 382, the sthanapati or trustee of the temple sold his half share of 
land to two persons on the refusal of the other slhnapatis to pay their own 
share of debt ^ 

Similar instances of sale and purchase of lands for puiposes of 
charity or worship are recorded in inscriptions ‘ ' 

We have three copper-plate inscripiicns from Nellore district, which 
specifically add a clause, "subject to the right of gift, mortgage, sale 
or transfer", while confei ring the right of owneiship on the doness 
In Udayagiri taluk of the same district is recorded the sale of a dasa- 
bandha tank along with the plot of land irrigated by it, by one Bayichana 
Boyudu The sale deed runs thus ■"We have sold you the dasabandha 
tank constructed by us at Boyavidu and Kudichaiapada in Udayagiri 
Sima You may enjoy all the income derived ^from this land in 
perpetuity 


In Chittor district a few grants record the sale of hoase-sites to the 
temple-treasury by certain devotees "with the right to sell, mortgage, 
exchange, partition and grant " ^ * According to another inscription, a 
devotee" obtained a deed of proprietory for a land from the pallis (a 
class of cultivators) of Tirupati, raised crops, harvested them and paid 
money in accordance with U e document of possession secured from 
the pallis 

A local record of the fifteenth century collected by Mackenzie, 
refers to sales and purcnases effected by a Revenue farmer, who was tr» 
control of a number of villages in Bellamkonda sima in Guntur district. The 
area was affected by famine in 1402. Some of the mirasidars (village 
officers owning lands) left their villages, but returned after a time A 
more severe famine Infected the area for twelve years (1442-54). Some 
of the hard pressed among the mirasidars sought the help of Mantrayya 
for the alleviaition of their distress The latter purchased two of the 
villages, Kcndakavul and Guiujepalli, for 160 varahas, valued at 80. 
The same Mantrayya purchased three more villages Velukuru and Nandi- 
fchimavarem, for 140 varahas Finding the bargain lucrative, the kamam 
of Gedelapariu sold half of his mirasi to another karnam Similarly, the 
brahmins of Cherukur sold their lands to the nlyogi brahmins bearing the 
surn£m»e Kosarajulu Yet another village, Pulavartipadu, was sold to the. 
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karnams of Bhattiprolu The rest who could afford to stay continued to 
be the owners of their mirasis The lingayats of Kamarajugadda, Chatra-' 
gadda departed The brahmins of Monukur followed suit. Some 
among their disciples occupied the lands, enioying their possession. 
After some years the original owners returned and expelled the occu- 
pants The ownership of some lands was challenged by some In this 
confusion the state was deprived of revenue Old land grants remained 
ineffective For instance, a local chief, Jalapalli Rangapati Rao, presen- 
ted 30 tumus of land, divided into two plots and situated in West 
Gudipude, to a devadasi, Padmasani, for performance of daily worship 
in the temple But, the karnam of Abbur challenged the right of Ranga- 
pati Rao to issue the grant, stating that the said plots were parts of h'S 
village "These two were purchased prior to the grant of Rangapati Rao, 
the mirasidars had sold them off and left the village There were no 
sales of land prior to him, for the first time they sold their mirasis and 
migrated to other lands ® 

We thus find for the first time evidence of the sal© of lands for 
non-religious purposes under the impact of famines 

Land transactions as a commercial proposifion cannot ©merg© 
under conditions of self-sufficiency, wi^h extensive areas of virgin land 
all around It was only then village self-sufficiency was broken under 
the impact of colonial exploitation that land assumed the form of a 
commodity Why should anybody buy or sell land when plenty of it 
was available for cultivation and everyone was fref to cultivate it 7 

With the decline of the power of the village assembly and Its 
replacement by the village officers, private property in tend became more 
pronounced than before The karnam, the Reddr and the Talari were state 
officials m charge of vtHage administration The first two; besides 
enjoying the mirasi lands, appropnted considerable income from unn 
authorised cultivation, thus depneving the government of a part of Its 
revenue They a'so collected perquisites from the peasants on account 
of their hold over the vtlJage. The peasants submitl^ to their demande 
became of the fear of false reports about the extent of the land they 
cultivated 

During this period a curious system of land tenure, know as tfifi 
v/sabadt system, arose in certain districts like Cqddapah NsUoas, 
Sir Thomas Munro described it in his letter to the Board o$ Beyanyitfa 
Madras, in 1801 According to him, there ex,isted many vllk^jes slncy 
Vijayanagar rule where holders of land held the village p!ot|a commoifc. 
There differed in size and fertility, thpy were distributed everv flyp pf 
six years, so that each holder obtained eouaj realms* at th© end 
term. This ^sfem "was a m^ins of resisting and of beadhg no agadnfll 
assessmem ammsed. 





According to this system, [and-holders settled amprig theiin$9lv99 
the exact proportion of the rent or tax that each was to pay to the chief 
or state official The land as well as the rent to be paid by each land-- 
holder was divided into sixteen shares (the word visabadi means one-' 
sixteenth) Wnen the season for tilling the soil approached, all the 
holders assembled together to regulate their rent for the year They 
collected detailed information about the amount of agricultural stock 
that each individual and the whole community possessed, as well as 
the extent of land to whose cultivation it was adequate Accordingly, 
they divided it in such a way that each holder was allotted a portion 
which he had the means to cultivate, fixing his share of the rent Thus, 
the shares were allotted by quarters, one-eights, one-sixteenth®, one- 
thirty seconds or one-sixty fourths Each paid his proportion, whether his 
share was one-sixteenths or two-sixteenths, whether the total rent be 
higher or lower than the previous year 

This system, appearing to be an equitable one, hides the exploita- 
tion of feudal lords and their agents 

Under the visabadi system* when the holding were subject to 
redistribution, the question, to whom they belonged was irrelevant. 
The really important thing was the division of the produce, which, as 
far as the land-holder was concerned, was regulated by the contnbution 
that each made to the common stock As the state also claimed a 
share (which was generally the lion's share) very little of the common 
product remained for distribution, thus reducing the system to a farce. 
Where it allowed the landholder something in the nature of surplus 
over and above the expenses, the feeling of private property would 
naturally arise 

Strattom, a revenue expert under the East India Company, explan 
ned the emergence of private property in land thus . "'The ultimate test 
of proprietory right in land is the receipt of rent^ and it will b© fQUnd. 
that those persons to whom the law gives the right of enjoying the 
whole or part or the rent, as such, are viratually in the position of 
owners of the soil Such were the expectations under the Muhamma- 
dan rule that a proarietory right in the soil almost ceased to exiet.'^* ® 

What Strattom, stated about the Muhammadan rule applies with 
equal force to the Vijayanagar kings About theft rule VenkaftaraiWa- 
nayya says "The gpvernment appears to hove been very qp^Essajve 
and tyrannical in its treatment of the peasnnts, who tilied tpe, soil.. They 
were aHowed, according to Nunfz, to retain onfy a ten^ prqr> 

duce, the remaining being taken from them either by the government 
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or the amaranayakas as their share A survey of the inscriptions of 
the period reveals the fact that the grasping hand of the tax.-co!lector 
was indeed very active ^ ’ 

ThiS/ perhaps was the reason which impelled Nunu to state that 
the land unde/ Vijayanagar rulers belonged to the King 

Sir Thomas Munro, in his letter to the Board of Rovenuo, analy- 
sed the situation in the following terms ''According to tradition, it 
(land revenue-K S ) was paid in kind in the proportion of half the 
produce, and this half was converted for money at a price unfavourable 
to the cultivator, a circumstance which must have been an insurmoun- 
table bar not only to the establishment of private property in land, but 
also every kind of agricultural improvement ' 

To sum up, the problem may be stated thus , In so far as thoro 
were sales and purchases, private property in land thrived But these 
sales and purchases were for religious or charitable purposes Famines 
acted as a spur for private acquisition of land through purchase The 
replacement of the village assembly by village officials as the servants 
of the state encouraged this tendency But, in so fare as the peasant 
was left with nothing to purchase, the question of sales and purchases 
as a commercial proposition did not arise His poverty Impeded the 
emergence of private peoperty in land 
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THE BATTLE OF PADMANABHAM 


E. NAGAMAMBA 


The Battle of Padmanabham was a crucial event m the course 
of British expansion on the northern part of the Coromandel coastal 
region which was formerly called as the Chicacole Circar. The Visia- 
nagaram principality cf the Pusapatis was the prominent power not 
only in this but throughout the Coastal Circarrs. Their domain effecti- 
vely extended up to Rajahmundry The British found it an obstacle in 
their way and followed the policy of extermination of the political exi-* 
stence of this principalty since they acquired the Northern Circar*. 
This policy culminated m the battle of Padmanabham. 

The Viziayanagaram principality rose as a political power during 
the rule period of Vijayarama Raju I. 1713-17S8 He was the descen* 
dant of Madhava Varma. He and his successors gradually built up the 
power of the Pusapatis Its power reached the climax under Ra)U or 
Ananda Gajapati I The battle of Padmanabham which marks the end 
of Vizianagaram princrpality as a political power took place at llie 
close of the reign period of Vijayarama Raju II, 1760 1794, 

It may be noted that in the prevailing political conditions in the 
Deccan of the 18th century, local potentates such as the Pusapatis of 
V izianagaram became prominent as there was growing laxity of higher 
authorities, namely the Moghul Emperor and his subahdar of Deccan. 
It IS known from thn correspondence of the East India Company of 
this period that during the time of 'Vijiramraj' who is described as 'A 
Raja of the country about mandapam'^ the struggle of Vizianagaram 
for freedom from Muhammadan domination continued In full vigour 
and success A letter from Mr Wescott, Chief of Vizagapatnam to the 
Governor of Fort St. George of 2eth April 1753 lefers to 'Vliayarama 
Raj' who removed We capital from Komuia to Vizianagaram where he 



built the present fort in 1715 and the territor/ under him now greatyl 
augmented 'In the wars of supremacy between the English and the 
French his friendship and aid was anxiously sought by both parties 
each trying to outdo the other in pleasing him ’ In 1 753 Bussy, the 
French general obtained from Salabat Jung, the Subahdar of Deccan, 
the cession of four of the Northern Circars (except Guntur) for the sup- 
port of his troops This arrangement was not liked by all the influential 
men in the Court of the Nizam and as a consequences of which an 
anti- French party came into existence every where in the Ceded Cir- 
cars. The then fouzdar of Chicacole, Jafar All was determined to 
resist the claims of the French when Bussy sent his officer 
M, Moracin to take possession of the French acquisitions, Jafar All 
persuaded Viztaramaraju to join him in opposing the French entry. 
However, the French seduced him from the compact by promising 
him the lease of the circars of Rajahmundry and Chicacol at a very 
favourable rate Then, Jafar Ah called in the help of the Marathas A 
battle took place at Tummapalem near Anakapalh in 1756 in which 
the raja gained a complete victory The maratha danger was over- 
come and the friendship with the French became closer and more 
intimate * Vijayaramaraju was clever and diplomatic and never lost 
an opportunity to improve his position and better his prospects 
When the opposition to Bussy became much stronger in Hyderabad 
and when he was practically besieged in the garden of Charmu 1, 
Viziaramaraju wasthe only chief that proved still a friend to him. 
'He ordered his agents at Hyderabad to assure M Bussy of his fide- 
lity and the regular payment of his tributes Whan he was in dir© 
need of money the Raja sent him a large sum of gold and promised 
to send more if necessary. Bussy was relieved of ail his difficulties 
and in 1756 left Hyderabad to settle the affairs of the Circar. In this 
context Viziaramaraju utilised his friendship with the French 'to 
gratify a long-standing animosity against his bitterest enemy, th© 
chief of Bobbin " This famous battle of Bobbili was fought on 24ch 
January, 1767, Three nights afterwards Viziaramaraju, the victor of 
Bobbili, was jciiled in his tent by some of the Bobbili SardarSi. 

liy this time the power of Viziaramaraju was very exter^lve. 
He farmed out the revenues of Chicacole and Rajahmundry Circarg 
and addbd to the influence already wielded by his house m thaae 
parts Ha was very shrewd and tactful ^ to be on friendly terms 
with both the French and the English Writing to the Governor of 
Fort St George on the 2Sth November, 1 726 Viztaramaraju sqyr 
there was an agreemefit between us and our friendship is sincere.”* 

The friendship between thb French and Puspatis did not howi 
oeer ccwittntie after the death of Vizlaranraraju Hts adopted son 
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and successor, Anandraj suspected the French duplicity and preferred 
the friendship of the English The French complicity in the assassh 
nation of his father was suspected by the English also. Reporting on 
that event the Chief of Vizagapatam writes to the President of the Fort 
St. George' 'soma people imagine the assissination ofiViziaramaraiu 
was perpetrated by Rangarao’s reiatlons out of revenge Others 
think the French at the bottom of it as they were certainly jealous of 
his regard for us From Bobbih, Bussy marched north and reduced, 
several local chiefs and zamindars Into submission, sent his troops to 
capture the English factories at Injaram . MadapoHom and Bendamur- 
lanka and was prepared to attack the VIzagapatnam settlement This 
activity to establish total domination of the French menaced and 
alarmed both the English and Viztanagaram. 


Anandaraju dissatisfied with the arrangements made by 
M Bussy on the death of his predecessor, had waited for "an oppor- 
tunity to take his revenge"® As soon as Bussy was sumnu>ned south 
Anandaraj had made overtures to the English in Madrm and when 
he became convinced of the paucity of their troops would not allow 
him to hope for any assistance from the quarter he had tranamlttad 
similar proposals to Bengal He captured Vfzagapatam from.tha 
French 'hauled down the French and planted the Engitah flag'.*® He 
invited the English to join him in expelling the French from the Nor- 
thern Circars 'The project seemed delusive or chimerical to ail but 
Olive ' Clive decided at once to send Colonel Fords with a force of 
500 Europeans to VIzagapatam Mr. Johnstone was sent In advance 
to make necessary arrangements witit Anandaraj. Tha forces of 
Fordo joined the Rajah at Kasimkota and the combined armies of the 
allies tegan to march slowly towards Hajahmundry Various exces- 
ses were employed by the Rajah to extenuate this delay ; but the real 
cause was Ws repugnance to furnish the money which Colonel Forde 
demanded These differences were adjusted through the media- 
tion of Andrews, a personal friend of Anandaraj and a treaty itmat con- 
cluded by the allies In 1758 "It stipulated that af! plundar should 
be equally divided , that ail the countries which might be oonquaiad 
should be cteiivered to the Rajah, who was to collect die revanye. 
but that the sea ports and towns at the moufiia of the rivers should 

belong to the Company with the avenues of the cHetrlota annexed to 

That no treaty for the disposal or restitution whether of the 
Rajah'S or the English possessions should be made without the oon- 
aent ^ bodi parttes , that the Rajidt ahouki mippty BO.IM lupess a 
^th for the expenses of die ormy mid 6,000 rupee* to OomiraNloa 

* Viza^patam for tfie pardouha mpmmm of lAa 
The Trtoty clearly reve^^ pcMAHon Of Anandaraj as 
an ally and en equal of the English teid not as dietr dependent. Th* 



allied forces moved south The battle took place at ChandurtI in 
1759 or Condore where the French were totally defeated. The 
battle has been justifiably included among the decisive battles of 
India by Colonel Malleson It led to tho overthrow of the rench 
supremacy in the Circars and their ultimate withdrawal from this 
area 


The allies pursued their victory in to Masulipatam and captu- 
red it Salabat Jung who was waiting lor thi result of the contest 
entered into a treaty with the victor, the English According to the 
treaty 'the whole territory dependent on Masulipatam were gran 
ted to the English as an inam or free gift ^ '* Salabat Jung promised 
to drive away the French forces from the Circars He also promi 
sed not to call Anandaraj to account for whatsoever he had collected 
out of the governments belonging to the French and for the tribu- 
tes of his own countries for the present year , but ha was hore-after 
to pay the s^me for them as he had been by Viziaramaraj and the 
father of Vi 2 iaramaraJ IfAnandraj failed in th’s stipulation Saiabat 
Jong was left to treat him as he pleased'^"* 

j 

Meanwhile Rajahmundiy was recaptured by the French The allied 
armies of the English and Anandaraj recovered that place Anandaraj 
recovered that place. He passed away in 1760 at Rajahniundry. 

Anandaraj was the last independent and strong Rajah of Vizia- 
agaram The achievements of Anandaraj are thus described in a Telugu 
work.^* 'That crest jewel of kings begot Anandaraj which shone in 
this world while hostile kings of many countries did homage to his lotus- 
iike feet. He drove out Bussy By the prowess of hi ' arm he crushed 
til© Mussulmans and the soldiers of Parasus (French) He made alliance 
w*th the English and gave them all the sea ports He gave chiefdoms to 
tboee leaders that served him. He ruled the country extending from Pun 
to Beawada and from the sea to the Vmdhya mountains ' Purfng 
bis brief but crucial reign, he showed himself to be ambitious, pitidaii^ 
and far-sighted. By hts deeds he added to the strength of the English 
dominioifin the Ciiicars. <His victory at Masulipatam marked the summit 
of the glory of Vatanagaram from which it fell with a heavy 
crash.'^ “ 

As Anandaraju died childless, Chadrayamma, the widow of his 
predecessor adopted Venkatapati raju, a boy of 12 years and a 
jmember of jthe Pusapati family and named him Viziaramaraju, who v»^ 
(dhe S|tle of Vlzisrama Gajapati was corcmaled as the ^icbessor 
$o @ri Ananda G^q^iati by the Nizam at Rajahmundiy The records 
jtealify to this.*^’^ 
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As the new Rajah was a minor power and influence fell into the 
hands of his half-bfother Sitaramaraju Sitaramaraju was able but 
ambitious He felt jealous of his brother and involved him in numerous 
difficulties in course of time He could do so because of the malleabi* 
lity of Viziaramaraju Although he was lauded well the events of his 
reign show that his goodness contributed his main weakness. This 
facilitated Sitaramaraju's de facto government supported by British 
opportunism 

During the years following 1 760, Sitaramaraju, inspite of the defects 
in his character was mainly responsible for making Vizianagaram the 
largest principality in area and the highest m its power The estates of 
Jeypore, Singavarapukota, Wladgole, Satyavaram, Golugonda, Salur, Kota- 
palem, Kurupam, Anakapalli, Palakonda, Andra, Reguiavaiasa, Koram, 
Tyyda, Pachipenta, Sangamvalasa, Chemudu, Rajam and Narava were all 
tributory to the Vizianagaram Raj The Peshkush due to the Nizam was 
often withheld owing to the weakness of the Nizam. The conquests of 
Sitaramaraju added enormously to the prestige and ind^nctonce of 
Vizianagaram He defeated and imprisoned the Rajah of Bofabili. He 
conquered the estate of Parlakimidi As a measure against the recaic!* 
trant hill chieftains, he imprisoned ail of themiin the Vizianagaram fort 
which made him very unpopular. Soon afterwards the various Zamm- 
dars formed a strong confederacy to throw off his domination. The 
internal administration of Sitaramaraju also provoked opposition.^* By 
the coercion of Kshatriya nobility he agreed to surrender on condition 
that hfs son should be recognised as the succ^isor of Viziaramarejtf 11. 
But he continued his intngues against his brothw with the stqapoit of the 
British Gowmment at NAadras. 

The British established their supremacy over the French first hi ^ 
Kamatic In t7S6 They established their piower next yew In die Bengal 
Subah Between 1767 and 1763 they eliminated the French as a politic 
CTl power in the Deccan In 1 765 they became the protectors of the 
Moghul Emperor Shah Alam II who granted them Northern Circars. The 
Niaram who was already dependent upon the British impiwnented the 
imperial firman and concluded a treaty with the Bntish in 1769. T^rfe 
treaty entirely contravened the Anglo Vizianagaram treaty of 1768 as it 
ignored Vizianagaram The Bntish obtained arbitrary authority over itfl 
the feudatories of the Nizam They proceeded to substantiate He IgnorinQ 
tl» protests of Viziarama Gajpati who regarded the Nizam m the suttmitto 
of himself and the company,* ® This vindictive and wbitiarir psHclr Hf 
the Madras Presidency was cnticised even by the 
Gribble He remarics that the Ck>mpany siJAxMdiiiaSed its ibasiy wIBb 
Viaanagamm to m treaty with tiie Nizam thb MbilliShi 

to promote Its interest. He adds, in 1769 tita ^ affato 



of Deccan was very difficult to what it had been ten years previously. 
In 1 758 we have not yet grasped Du Pleix's brilliant ' idea of an Indian 
empire All that we then wanted were the sea ports as outlets for trade 
with surrounding hintetland for unkeep The things are different The 
French had been driven out of the country The Karnatick was virtually 
governed by the Company and an Anglo-Indian empire seemed to be 
possibility In order to carry out the idea the acquisition of the circars 
had become a necessity and so it became a matter of policy to ignore 
the treaty we had made with the Rajah We assumed the place of his 
suzerain and even took under our control management of the district 
which he ruled ' 'This|fduplicity originated and culminated during the 
regime of Sri Viziarama ' is known from the fact that Sitramaraju was 
reinstated as Dewan by the British much against the opposition of 
Viziaramaraju and his nobility Sitaramaraju was given the right of 
farming the revenue of some portions of Vizagapatam His sons's adop- 
tion by the Rajah was supported by the British who made it that 'all 
leases should in future be transacted m the name of the.adopted prince. 
The position of the Raja thus became most humiliating But Sitarama- 
raiu was not grateful to the Company even when a mutiny of Sepoys 
broke out at Vizagapatam in 1781 He encouraged the mutineers while 
the rajah took steps to suppress it In 1 784 Sitaramaraju was removed 
and in 1793 he was asked to settle in Madras with liberal pension of 
Rs 5,000/- per month All this amounted to gross interference in the 
Vizianagaram affairs which aggravated the situation there 

As in Karnatik and Hyderabad the British utilised the situation in 
Vizianagaram also where it culminated as a succession dispute They 
were trying to instal their own man on the Vizianagaram Gaddi and 
exercise their complete influence The Court of Directors took strong 
exception towards the interference of the Madras Presidency in the case 
of appointment of Sitaramaraju m their letter dated 10th January 1781 
Itself* They say' our surprise and concern were great on observing the 
very injurious treatment which the ancient rajah of Vizianagaram receiv- 
ed at the Presidency Inspite of his representations and entrea- 

ties, you, in the most arbitrary and unwarranted manner appointed his 
ambitious and intriguing brother Sitaramaraju as Dewan. For 'however 
necessary it might be to adopt measure for payment of Company's 
tribute to resistance of the Company's could warrant such treatment of 
the Rajah '*• 

This treatment accorded by the Government to the rajah was 
also censured by the House of Commons.** Governor RunHioMh 
was dismissed fcr receiving bribes from Sitaramaraju. 'That the 
Governcr and the majority of the Council of Fort St. George did by 



menace and harsh treatment compelled Viziarsmsraju to employ Sita- 
ramaraiu as Diwan and the gross iUtreatmont which ha received at 
the hands of the Presidency was humiliating and unjust and cruel In 
themselves and highly derogatory to the interests of the East India 
company and the honour of the British Nation Vizlaramaraju was con- 
stantly troubled by the financial crisis This was bnrauso ot the 
military activities of Sitaramaraju to extend the power of Vizianoga* 
ram. He was also frequently engaged in primitive expeditions 
against various chiefs particularly hill zaminriars who were recalci 
trant and evading tribute to Vizianagaram The administrative mis- 
management and financial irregularities of Sitaramaraju drove the 
^affairs of Vizianagaram into an incurable state of chaos and confu 
gioni, The Company demanded arrears of Peshkush amounting to 
eight and half lakhs of rupees. 'In the year 1776 instructions ware 
sent to the governor of Madras by the directors of the East India 
Company that a committee of circuit should be appointed for the 
mvi^stgating into the political and financial condition of 
Jhe Mortberp Circars in the possession of which the Engitoh ware 
oonlirmed fey the emperor of Delhi in 1785' The British axpectad 
a large reveruie from the oircars but were disappointed and appointed 
a committee of circuit consisting of five members of council to invaa* 
tlg^ the mattens. 

This attitude of the British towards Vizianagaram was not only 
adupheity but also arbitrary. Gribble remarks. 'Two things era 
•^^yce^W® m this treaty <Anglo-Nizam treaty of 1766). No mention 
,is mo# of i^e Rajah of Vizianagaram. The amount of tribute to be 
(by Vizianagaram) is also very high smd would seem to be much 
•more considerable than the Nizam had previously obtained from 
«ie Rajah under the terms of the treaty of 1769 and It would Ihere- 
hwe the appearance that we are attempting to out do an old ally 
^rder to obtain the possession of the districts the holding of which 
we had guaranteed to him in the treaty of 1768- That the ERItleh 
ignored their allies, Mughal Emperor ‘and Vizianagarami ruter* This 
lynopnted to duplicity and opportunism. The IncraiMMi of PfNihkueh 
the British did virtually on their own belialf wee etUtrwry 
^ipopeidefate and domineering. The revenue lequiremente of the 
^ri|ish4^#re ingipaslng on the one hand yeer by year and Vizia- 



nagaram was unable to meet them because of its financial 
burdens which were leading to virtual bankruptcy 

The British reported to the punitive policy like sequestration 
and ordering of Viziaramaraju to settle at Machilipatam on lesser 
pension than that of Sitaramaraju As this was highly humiliating 
Viziar^^maraju preferred to defy the British and court death than dis- 
honour according to the heroic tradition Along with all his Andhra 
kshatrlya feudatories proceeded to prepare for resistance! They were 
intercepted by the British at Padmansbham and in a very short battle 
there Vizianagaram ended as a political factor facilitating the fulfil- 
ment of British policy of direct and effective expansion 
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THE IMPACT OF THE MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT’S IRRIGATION 
POLICIES OVER THE GROWING 
NATIONALISM IN ANDHRA DESA 

( 1885—19 18 ) 


C H MUTYALAIAH NAIDU 


For a long time nationalism has been considered a state of 
mind and an act of consciousness^ but its interaction with the 
economic and social conditions is a recent phenomenon in the 
opinion of historians Again there is a difference of approach and 
interpretation of nationalism because some observe from obverse 
angle while others from reverse angle The former line of scholars like 
Dr Tara Chand and Dr A R Desai^ argue that economic and social 
conditions do function as the constituent bases for the origin, growth, 
and spread of nationalism, while the latter string of pandits like C H 
Heimsath’ believe that it is nationalism that would have its direct and 
primary impact over economic and social conditions converting tremen- 
dous correlative forces. Thus between these two different approaches 
the former interpretation was 'generally accepted and became more 
popular of the two. Viewed from this perspective, a critical stud/ is 
mads in this paper on the Madras Government's arbitrary and evasive 
irrigation polices during the period from 1885 to 1918 over four produc- 
tive projects, namely, Godavari, Krishna, Pennar and Cuddapah-Kumool 
which exist in the present Andhra Desa of the former Madras 
Presidency 

If irrigation means construction of tanks, canals and anicuts or the 
supply of adequate water to agricultural lands, there was a dearth for 
water resources in Andhra because nature endowed it with a network 
of pregnant rivers and beautiful tributaries ceaselessly flowing In all 
seasons. But the Madras Government even thought it held a firm grip 
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over the Andhra since the ending of the third Carnatic war in 1 763 did 
not take any initiative to exploit the hydrographic potentialities of Andhin 
or take any steps to arrest agricultural stagnation and boost cereal pro- 
duction On the contrary, it was content with only treating iho river 
waters as a big source for the levy of water-taxes and collection of 
land revenues as and when it required 


However, as time passed the Government began constructing the 
projects on a large scale and the first of tho kind was over the Godavari 
river that oriqinates in the Western Ghats, flows accross the Dorcan 
p ateau, and finally merges into the Bay of Bengal Perhaps the idea of 
collecting water-cess and land revenue weighed with the Government 
more than feeding the feeble masses who had been suffering from 
hunger and malnutrition The credit for initiating this first productive 
venture went to Henry Montogomory in 1844 who was appointed as 
Special Commissioner for this project near Rajahmi ndry, an historical 
city ruled by Eastern Chalukyas But paradoxically, hardly had the work 
begun with survey and examination of the area, when the Special 
Commissioner was suddenly called back to England on some urgent 
matter. The Government records do not reveal clarly whether he was 
summoned on persona’ or official grounds, but his home-call resulted 
in hampering the spadework of the project to a large extent Any way, 
after some time, his assistant, Arthur Cotton, took up the place left void 
by Montgomery and under hts shrewd guidance the preset began to 
take shape slowly with an anicut and a big delta in the eastern, 
western, and central sectors. As soon as the proiect received its final 
touches, even though it consumed a long span of 48 years, the concern 
ed area, which hitherto had been dry end sterile and whose river had 
been flowing aimlessly and fruitlessly, was turned into lemando peno<> 
rema green with vegetation and blue with serpentine canals and ^iffther 
with smiling peasants working in fields. Arthur Cotton in no time was 
hatted as the father of the pro^ot and was oonferred the title 
Sir 


B^jj 9ritics wonder whether the project did actually materialise tho 
pretty exj?ectations of the masses at least those of the Visakhapatnam 
distyuit (mclpdii^ the present Snkakuiam district) who thought that the 
project would keep the famine at bay and enable them to boom the pro 
duction by leaps end bounds. But unfortunately though it irrigated on 
a^ra^ie abesrt^ 8 iskhs acres by 1 900, it did not shield the fseoplf in 
floods or scarcity of ra ns For example, m 1886 wheo 
^terohle famino visited the east-coast not mersi/ the peopia of the 
Visalrtiapataam. district tasted the bortore offemtn^but the people of the 
Godavari djsloct had endured its rigours.* 



While on the one side the project could not be a complete famine- 
preventing measure, its constiuctive technical weaknesses also proved 
to be sources of danger and severe damage to crops While it cannot 
be doubted that the project received excellent supervision under efffi- 
cient Arthur Cotton, the lethargy and indifference on the part of some 
Western educated officials proved to be causes of serious breaches that 
took place often on either side of the banks To quote a few examples 
the river banks in the Nagaram islands and the Vyensateyam embank- 
ment at Kesana Kurru' in the year 1885-86 and headlock at Dowles- 
waram in 1 896, all these were the offshoots of the technical defects 
which could be averted and prevented Besides, a large sluice, built at 
the mouth of Torrigeda at a cost of Rs 34,91 0ml 885 was washed 
away by floods ® On such occasions the peasants wondered whether 
they should be proud of this temple of worship' oi rega.d the project 
as a mirage in time of crises 


Nevertheless, the Government's self intetesf=5 vjete fulfilled, as, 
in spite of the inrermitttent cahmities, the project paid on average a 
maximum revenue of 2 to 3 million rupees a year, perhaps the highest 
that any project paid next to the Cauveiy project in South' India 


Having gained expeiionce from the 34 yeai old Gcdavaii project, 
the government could now assess the pros and cons of projects and 
keeping in view the value of retu ns, it began constiuchng another on a 
river that is born in the Western Ghats, treks acioss the peninsula, and 
vanishes ultimately into liie Bay of Bengal But it is queer to find that 
though the twin rivers, G A i/ari and Krishna had the same potentialities 
and though the work was begun with an anicut, headwork, eastern and 
western delta and that too near another historical city, Vijayawada, 
Krishna's work was completed in a shorter span of time about 16 years, 
almost one third of the tims the Godavari project consumed. Further, 
equally baffling is that this Krishna project in contr'buting its dividends 
stood no less than the Godavari project, as its share of revenue was as 
much as 2 to 3 millions per year by 1 900 ' 

So many natives wondered how the Krishna project, despite being 
as much tremendously resourceful as the Godavari, could not fall into the 
eyes of officials for a long time, and further though put into operations, 
it could not irrigate a larger quantum of acres than it could or was expec- 
ted, Perhaps due to rugged pessimism or trifling contentmem on the 
part of officials a large area was left void and unirrigated which to an 
unbiased spectator looked like a vast mass of 'barren' lands useful neither 
to ttie cultivators nor profitable to the Government But the Government 
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repoit admitted that if such lands were also irrigated, the crops therein 
would have been worth a crore of rupees and the net increase in 
Government's revenue would have been at least 20 lakhs of rupees per 
year 


Why the British officials were so pessimistic and did not cherish 
ambitious designs to feed more hungry stomachs and collect larger 
shaie of revenue? The reason, as Government reports point out, is 
that the British officials were of the opinion that the lesser the area, the 
greater would be the water available for irrigation, and the greater the 
irrigat on the greater will be the revenue As the Government reports 
unfold such motives of the Government, the public leaders and semi- 
literate peasants felt puzzled to see how the engineers, who were 
sophisticatedly trained on the lines of the western education could arrive 
at such conclusion, underestimating the innate capacity of the river. 
Atleast, even if it is doubted whether the engineers did have sufficient 
hydrographic data to evaluate the merits and demeri s of the delta, one 
fails to reconcile because an officer had already been placed on duty to 
collect such necessary information and report from time to time as to 
what steps should be taken to regulate the d<scharge of Krishna water 
so that the necessary quantity of water required during irrigation season, 
might be available 

Further, as in the case of the Godavari project, the Krishna pro- 
ject too suffered many breaches during the construction period, in the 
year 1887-88 when there were no rams and a hot summer prevailed, 
the river banks cracked at several places through which water gushed 
causing as many wide breaches as possible." If die Government offi- 
cials had been agile and taken immediate preventive steps, many of the 
breaches would not have taken place and many lands glittering with 
green revolution would not have been swept away, ee for at 

Commamur Canal,*” 

As time passed the Government constructed another project called 
Penner project on a river that is born, unlike Krishna, not m the Westenn 
Ghats but in the middle of the plateau at Nundidraw in Mysore flowing 
across Beliary, Cuddapah and Naliore Districts, before finally disappearing 
into the Bay of Bengal. With vast experience of river projects and 
being fully aware of tha benefits from river waters, the Madras Govern* 
ment raised a delta and an anicut near Neltore, another historical city* 
ruled, once by the renowned Reddy kings. The Government's »km eri^ 
objects were nearly fulfilled, when this project soon all^r oopiil^l^OR 
fc^gan to procure to the Government comparatively a hiWy laige 

Jakhe of rupees per year from the 1 .6 lakhs acrsf i{r|giitpci{3|f 
4^0^ the Gcmditions of the pee^sNntsand eijirnMgtQ(»» 



dingly became agonising and miserable whenever a leak took place m 
the bund or a big breach took place in the banks as for example the 
Bundavam tank in 1890 ^ ‘ On such occasions the agony of the peasants 
knew no bounds, because many of them due to lack of work, left their 
villages to cities in search of employment and livelihood 

The fourth important project constructed by the Government 
during the period under study was not in the east-coast but in the middle 
of the plateau, below the Krishna river and between the two cities Kur- 
nool and Cuddapah Since this was a very backward region and 
susceptible to paucity of rains, the masses pinned hopes on the project 
as It began to take shape However, it d d not belie their expectations, 
if not fully because in size and returns it stood nearer to the Penner 
project irrigating about 60 000 acres and procuring to the Government a 
revenue of 1 75 lakhs by the turn of this century 

But unfortunately the project also did not escape rough treatment 
dt the hands of Government officials who looked down upon it and 
thought that it should be shifted from productive irrigation list to preven- 
tive list The main reason for such mass>ive impact over the officials 
was in the year 1890, when a seveie flood caused serious breaches 
at places like Rajoli and Admimma/apalli which took a toll of repair 
charges about Rs 6,692 ^ •* Though the amount was not fat, the self- 
centered officials were piqued and felt that the project was causing 
superfluous drain on their economy and that it did not enable them to 
make both ends meet as its expenditure of Rs 1 47,278 was greater 
than the collection of the revenue about Rs 77,727 ‘ * To make the 
matters worse the Imperial Government also stopped giving funds in 
that year to the Provincial Government which in turn did not take any 
concrete steps to convince tne Imperial Government or to ameliorate the 
conditions of 'save-our-soul' peasants 

Thus a critical study of the Madras Government's policies over 
four major productive projects reveals that the Government was highly 
self-centered and evasive in its relations with the mass of men who led 
the lives of quite desperation Nevertheless, one finds obviously some 
correlative relations between the practical working of the projects and 
spontaneous reaction of the masses However much knowledgeable and 
discretion minded British officials might be. the projects during the 
period of construction suffered severe breaches and ruined several crops 
bringing untold mioery to the peasants For that reason the depth of 
water resources need not be doubted inasmuch as 90 per cait of the 
rivers flowed wastefuily and purposefully into the sea Hence instead 
of utilising the surplus water that nature provided, the Governmept op 
the contrary tilted its scales favurmg railways rather than irrigation,. 
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cause these two were tteotv-^d as a'tcrnat'Vtsi ’Tfu' Govcinment vvds 
sufficiently quite aware thvit the la Iways, h iviny Cfo,>t into difterent 
corners as a network wojld off o. cl not only ta tiqliten its m^jurujl 
stranglehold regardin j defence and security ineasui ‘s but &» ivc a-> «■ 
means to drain raw products from the interiors of the coun i/ vO En j'anii 
and other countries and inversely again to import finished piodut ts into 
the remote corners of rural parts of the c ounti / pu t n | rui.i! !«ib nn t' > 
suffering from acute unemployment and c^s^’iirf stni } ,t • Tlo 
Government exploited th is the use of lailways so intensively that i> i- 
unmindful of the fact that the/ incuimd a loss of 60 ci ne-i 4if r 1 1 , 
per annum' ‘ w'hile its expenditute vvar> 14 times q than In* of 
irrigation 

Going through all thcoO buieticruec sUUu of »iffu rs th C > i jioj> 
leaders from Andhra like Gunicim Venkataiatnam Ranumujulu N nd j 
A S Koshna Rao did not remain nonplussed but duuitl id to f oino th 
forefront and make aileast veibal attack by criticism j the Govenum^iu in 
the Congress sessions provoking nationalist consc it usnuss fiotn the 
members spontaneously Their speeches had such uutantanoous and 
universal effect that they did not remain localised m ihu C JAvfrt ss sos- 
sions but spread to the semi-educatod lyots through veinatultu tolugu 
papers like K Nageswara Rao's Andhra Patnka K Veoros<'liiigain's 
Viveka Vardini, IVl S Mara /ana Rao's Andnr<» Vani, Ch L.tl shmi Nara- 
simham's Desamata, and A S Krishna Rao's Krishna Patnka dial iusioning 
the masses of the self conscious and narrow convictions of the Govern- 
ment So whenever a breach occurred in the b tnk uf a canal oi a turn 
porary structure was washed away by floods, the peasants orally lost no 
time toeing the line drawn by the Congr8S‘> loaders in atiacKing the 
Government or repiesentmy their grievances by pupei to the officials, 
notwithstanding the fact thot their vociferous verbosity or written peti- 
tions did not exert any influence ovei tne phlegmatic Governmet 


A single example will suffice to explain how the peasants becatne 
desperate and resorted to agitation !n the Krishna delta of the Guntur 
distnct, once a tussle broke out between the peasants and Government 
officials For a long time wet lands there were irrigated by palymyra 
sluices but in 1 91 5 they were replaced by earthern ware tubes The 
Government hitherto fixed water duty over 60 acres per one cubic foot 
of water, but now it increased to first 70, next 1 00 acres, thus gradually 
retaining the depth of water but increasingly water-duty. Prom this It 
can be observed that as the depty was not increased virater in those 
acres would be less and water-duty high So the ryots resorted to 
p^ive methods »n die beging like petitioning to the ewmitive engineers 
bf that district for a greater release of wafer But ae the officials paid 
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scant attention some of the peasants took the law into their hands^ 
caused heavy breaches in the bunds put double sluices and irrigated 
their lands Then the Government in no time took oppressive mea- 
sures treating them as criminals and sentencing them to go on rigorous 
imprisonment At length some wondered whether the projects were 
intended to ameliorate the conditions of peasants or to convert them 
indirectly to social criminals A S Krishnarao raised this matter in the 
then Provincial Congress session and criticised the government bitingly 
while his words were punctuated often by cheers and applause It indi- 
cates that there developed gradually a kind of implicit and explicit under- 
standing and resoluteness between public leaders and masses and this 
eventually made the national movement to rise from the level of middle 
class and get shadows of the Gandhian multiclass and mass movement 
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DIAMOND INDUSTRY OF ANDHRA 
IN THE BYOONE DAYS 

Dr J MANGAMMA 


Diamond is the king of stones and is of extraordinary brilliance. 
Considered a status symbol, diamonds are used in jewellery In the 
Puranas we have the stories of Kaustubhamani and Samanthakamani 
The big cobra is Manidhara because it is supposed to search for its 
food on dark nights in the light of a diamond. This story is not 
baseless as we shall see a little later. A hard-hearted person is 
Vajrahrudaya and a strong weapon is Vajaryudham Gems in general 
are believed to give strength to the wearer and protect the person 
from malific planets. There are real industrial uses for these bits com- 
posed of pure carbon Diamond is used in metal-working its 
powder is useful for drills and grinding or polishing operations 
They seem to use it in seme Ayurvedic medicines too. 

How the diamonds occur 

Diamonds occur in original rock matrix in the form of a tunnel 
surfaced to earth by ejection, they get washed away by sti’emns and 
rivers According to Captain Newbold and many other writers 
diamonds occur on the greant plains bordering die iargef rivers that 
have an easterly and southerly course to the Bay of Bengal. Mines 
are worked in areas with a particular sand and pebble congiomerata, 
which is powdered, sifted and washed to get the gems 

In the whole world, India has pride of place for natural 
diamonds. Since the middle of the 18 th century. South America 
came into picture, while the min^ of Africa are exploited for over a 
hundered years now. The U S. S. R joined the race in the fifties of 
this century Experiments are now on for over a himdred years to 
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manufacture diamonds in laboratories and Industrial diamonds are 
produced in on© or two places in America and Africa 

While Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh contribute the 
major portion of diamonds in our country, Orissa and Gujarat have 
this industry to a certain extent Panna in Madhya Pradesh H famous 
for Its diamonds while the Kollur mines of Andhra Pradesh have the 
fame for Kohinur, the world renowned diamond 

The aim in this paper is not to gloat over the past glories but 
to bring to light some hidden facts of history The Industry may 
perhaps become more alert to the places where diamonds were found 
so that new workings could possibly be In the negbbourhood of the 
old ones Trials could be made with greater confidence when equi- 
pped with modern scientific knowledge, instead of depending 
on crude methods or chance discoveries Recently, new pro- 
grammes have been undertakn to search for minerals and 'Hard Rock 
Operations' in the Cuddapah depression form part of them 'Diamond 
Core' dulling is done m Krishna pravei areas In KanchMcacharla and In 
Anantapur district in Vajrakarur area This paper touches only the 
fringe of the problem and available figures and statistics though 
scanty are not discussed in detail 


Kurnool Cuddapah and Anantapur areas 

A like group of rocks In this area Is said to yield diafmirKls and 
a group of sandstone is characterised by the presence of diamond 
bearing beds The Geological Survey of India mentions that at 
Banganapuliy one can see whence «the d}anw>nds are obtained and 
partly m’lke out whence they must have been obtained In the other 
new deserted workings ’ There ere many other focallttes aphsrenily 
with identical rocks, where diamonds might be found According 
to one author 'A low ridge of similar brown pebbly quartzite was 
due west along the north side of the Toongabudra Immadiali# 
opposite to Kurrjool where it abuts cn the river opposite Raodoor, 
the surface is much and strongly broken up es It had been worked lor 
some mineral Possibly the dismond workings below Kurnoot««.AiMiy 
have been at this very spot ' 

A 

Let US first examine the the accounts about the mlnae dfsiblot 
by district Kurnool district, the Remaikote minaa seem lo have been 
•othSfinaHy worked by Gujaratis The first of the mirras visfted by tfie 
#aybfffir. J B Taver In 1676 was Rooleofide% which the 



geologist? identified as Rpmulkata or flavvalakota. At 
mine there were numerous diamond cutters and Tavernier 
observed the work from the business point of view. He says busi- 
ness ic conducted with freodom and fidelity. Two percent of all 
purchases is paid to the kmg who receives also a royalty from the 
mercharrts for permission to mine For the Munimadugu mines a 
parwand was taken from Delhi according to which diamonds of a 
bigger size were to reach the Emperor When land revenue sdttte- 
ments were mad early in the nineteenth century the mines could not 
be fully excavated as the veins ran into the patta lands. The excavators 
hence forward purchased lands from pattadars and gave them to the 
labourers who worked on their own paying one anna a day. for 
permission to work on that piesc of land In these trials a few 
diamonds were obtained between Devanur and Chennapalli, though 
the quantity obtained or the value of these diamonds is not recorded 
systematically. The jealousies and the bickerings of the land-owners 
ended in deserted mines and un worked areas When the area came 
under the regular authority of the British, the lands could be leased 
on nominal annual rent 


In the early administrations, the merchant bought diamonds 
openly, but a man was specially employed by the king to weigh 
diamonds The buyer and the seller accepted the weight of the 
diamonds as mentioned by him. since he had no interest in either 
party. There were a number of places in the district with diamond 
producing gravel Such were Bayyanapally and Nandikutkur. 

The Cuddapah area is surrounded by hills ard has an alluvial 
soil with sandstone, as in most other parts of Ceded districts In the 
Cuddapah district, diamond mines were worked at Kanuparty and 
Vobulapally near Chennur on the opposite bank of Pennair, West of 
Phannur. there were La Madur (perhaps IS/ladur with the French 
ardcis iSi and Pinchetgapadu besides Jammalmadugu. Culapore and 
Dupad lii this area in the beginning of 1 9th century, there were 
30 mines the expense for working which was calculated to be 
(^s 24,030 The Vobulapally mines were discovered about the 
middle of the 18th century. When the land settlement was done in 
Cuddapah. diamonds of more than one pagoda In weight became the 
property of the Government besides a payment of 2i percent of the 
value of the smaller ones For each mine a monthly rent of one 
pagoda and tjvo fanams. in all round about four rupiees was paid, 
where as each labourer got one twelfth of a pagoda each month (too 
meagre as it wolrks out to hardly ’two paise a day). All the mines 
amt ifht* worked at the same time and never more than ten at a time, 
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On each mine one overseer, four women and four boys were 
employed. 

In the Anantapur district, Vajrakarur ten miles south of 
Guntakal was famous for its diamond mines and Tippu Sultan 
seems to have worked them. Unlike tn other places, diamonds here 
are said to be found on the surface and people look for them after 
heavy showers The noteworthy diamond fields in the area were 
Gada Hattoor iGade Haddur meaning border village), VsKalSotippe, 
Konganapalii Tellagutta, Tuggait, all in the environs of Vejrakariir 
and Jonnagiri areas Though the pipe rock east of Vajrakarur showed 
signs of ancient mining it was not fully exhausted and the buried 
volcano bodies are to be located and delineated In the area There 
IS a story though humourous, which gives an idea of how expensive 
It was to search for diamonds tn that area About the beginning of 
the 17th century, a Portuguesei gentleman went to 'Cuffure’ end 
spent an amount of about 1,00,000 pagodas searching for dlemoncte. 
The story goes that when he was on the verge of taking poison, 
being thoroughly disappointed, a btg diamond of 433.7 cwrats wae 
brought to him by the workmen Diamonds of 1 362 8 carats also 
were found there This Portuguese gentleman took lha diamond to 
Goa and there put up a stone fabler with the following lines In 
Telugu — 


Your wife and children you sell, sell what you have. 
Spare not your clothes nay, make yourself a slave. 
But money you get, then the CUBRURE Make heete. 
There search the mines, a prize you will find at test " 


Perhaps this stone tablet is yet to be located in fSoa though e peper 
presented to the Royal Society speaks of It Under European super* 
vision, companies like P Orr & Sons of Madras did a lot of proapact* 
mg In 1884 a syndicate brought a diamond miner from Klmtierfy 
to help in prospecting diamonds In the area In the same decade the 
'Madras Presidency Diamond Fields Co Ltd ' was floated An are# 
of 250 acres was bought along with mining rights In more then 
400 acres Excavating shallow pits and washing the diggings oonlS* 
nued for about a decade after which they switched over to tlie ehefta. 
As the expenditure mounted with no promising results, the frmd wee 
sold to the ‘Indian Exploration Company jLld." Their efli^ also 
pr^ed futile and the mystery pf the plcklniia around Va|r«kirur 
remains unsolved ^ 



Palnad and Kistna District 


Along the eastern edge of the Timmarayacota range, traces of 
diamond workings were found around Mallawaram on the right bank 
of the river Krishna Such traces ware also found in the Saranga- 
pally hill The area near Tumarakota in Palnad is supposed to be 
one of the strata worked for diamonds in the extreme west of 
Satcenapalle Taluk 

Kistna district was a part of Goloonda Kingdom till towards the 
end of 17th century The most famous finds of Kistna are described 
by the travellers and historians as diamonds from Qolconda. A 
popular song in Telugu about Bharatmata runs thus * 

(Golconda is your mine of gems and Kohinor, the flower on your head) 

A comparison of the views of travellers like Marco Polo. 
Nicolo Conti, William Methold, Le Thevenot and Tavernier reveals 
that Kollur had the most famous diamond mines in the Golconda 
kingdom 

in the course of his travels to Mangolia and back, Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller reached Motupparli in Kistna district in 1290 
In his book on the 'Kingdoms and Marvels of the East', Marco Polo 
calls It 'MUTFIU' and mentions about the diamonds ‘No other 
country but this Kingdom of Mufiti produces them (diamonds), but 
there they are found both abundantly and of largo size Those that 
are brought to our part of the world are only refuse at were, of the 
finer and large stones. For the flower of the diamonds and other 
large gems, as well as the largest pearls, are all carried to the greet 
Kaan and other kings and princes of those regions, in truth they 
possess all the great treasures of the world" Marco was the first to 
inform the west about the riches of the east in the form of a book. 
His book gave a clear idea of central Asia and the Far East The light 
he threw on the geography of the east helped those who set out from 
Europe in quest of adventure and wealth. 

Ntcolo Conti also was a Venetian merchant when 
Vljayanagar and his narrative throws light .on the human geografrfiy 
of Southern Asia in the 1 5th century, NicoIo Conti says that 'at 
fifty days' journey north of Bizengulia, there i$ a mpuntflli which 
produce# diamonds , the mountain ii^ffSted aerpei^ 

IS inaccessible, but is commanded fey another 



higher ' This description coincides with that given by Sindbed the 
Seaman of Arabian Nights In his second Voyage the gaint bird Rukh 
carries him to the top of a hlH infested with serpents I took 
courage and walkmg along the wady found that Ms soil was of 
diamond the stone wherewith they pierce minerals ana preciou*# 
stones and porceiam and the Onys for that it is a dense stone and a 
dure, where on neither iron nor hardhead hath effecr neither can we 
cut off aught therefrom nor break it save by mians of leadstona ' 
This shows that the Arab world was aware of the dimonds from 
Golconda 


Nicolo Conti describes also the process of coliecting the gems 
The men drive oxen up the hills, cut them to pieces and throw the 
flesh on the smaller mountain from where the birds pick up the 
pieces and fly to safer places where the man come lat tr and collect 
the diamonds ' 

William Methold a factor of the East India Company rsNSched 
Musulipatnam m May 1618 Ha describes the long journey of 108 
miles he made to reach the diamond fields at Koliurin1622 The 
mine as he saw was situated at the foot of a great mounteyne, not far 
from a river called Christena ' A temporary town of 1 00.000 (on# 
lakh) oei'sons had come up two miles from the mine The person 
Who farmed the mine paid 3,00 000 pagodas per annum to the king 
who also demanded ail stones above ten carats. To assure himself 
of the big stone, the king posted his governor there, announcing ext- 
reme penaleties against those hiding the gems. The troth of these state- 
ments can perhaps be verified from some Persian records Every one 
of the travellers who visited the mines was imprasad by the number 
of men that worked there Methold says that the dally workers were 
not less than 30 000 'there worke not dally fewer then 30 000 
Soules some digging some filling baskets, some laying out water 
with buckets others carrying the earth into a certain# squire levelf 
place wherepon they spread It foura or five inches In thickneeee. 
which beemg dried by that dayes sunna. some of them the next day 
with great stones In their hands bruise the clods of earth and gadier- 
ing from thence the peble stones throw them by and eifting the reef, 
they find the diamonds amongst the dust The earth Is redtsh with 
Veins of white er Yellowish chalke. intermixt with pi^bki-etones 
which being deepe digged comes up In email olods 

The KoUur mine seems to have etoped workind that very ydiir, 
Meiriolli says in anno 1622 the myite was ehiif bp end pehidne 
hsskafhed from hbqdentlng the place , the nwibiie edtwe hneglhed 



to be tbeir care to keepe the commoditie in request, not to dlgge 
fbore untill those already found were dispersed others affirmed the 
comihing of the Mogul Is Embassadour to this King's court with his 
peremptory demand of a Vyse of the fairest diamonds, caused this 
cessation ' The Magal records of the period are to be verified to see if 
any emissary was sent to Kollur to get one vise because the constru 
ction of Taj started after the death of Mumtaz in 1 631 , where as the 
Koilur mine was closed in 1622 But on the east bank of Jumuna 
is the tomb of Itimade-ud-Daula father of Nurjahan built in the 
twenties of the century. It is said to represent the first triumph in 
Mugul India of marble Inlaid work May be it was during Jahan- 
gir's time that the order was placed for a viss of diamonds 

Tavernier also reeords that 60.000 persons ware at work when 
he visited Kollur He travelled from Golconda to Masulipatnam via 
'^the diamond mine called COULOUR in Persian and Gam in the Indiann 
Language ' Being a diamond merchant Tavernier understood a gani 
only as a diamond mine. He visited Colour or Gam, Soumelpour and 
%deserte^ mine near 'Oamalapad' and ‘Malawaram ' As per Tavernier 
the first enine worked in Golconda was at Kollur. the others being at 
Kodavatik^llu. Malawaram. Barthenypadu near Parita! and Gudem in 
the area 


Every British Officer who had a chance to visit the eastern 
coast perhaps visited the mines There are many accounts of the mines 
of Kollur and Gollapalle The amount of labour required to exca- 
vate!, sieve and wash the sand to find the diamonds was enormous 
Sh# miners teased the land and dug mines superficiously as perhaps 
tli9<dfanK>nd8 were not to be found deep in the earth In the Muteti' 
pBJMalcvftlltK workings and Gollapalle mines diamonds were got 
MtiMwemesr. -^Blinford says "The low rises south of Gollaiwalilff are 
OoetMedT Wilh the remains of old diggings, said to have been diaiwond 
eirdid hcit fearn how long a time had elapsed eincehtie works 
Hid tHen dbitidbned . arrd the pits have all faifen in the wfiolo 
0oun#y blefn^ ibvered over with thick bush jiihgle The diggings 
iippeat' nof^lfhave^t^n in tho sandstone itself but In the very 
graveMy-fawtte'Whfc# rests upon the sandstone, but the surface ib so 
much broksm end SHerdd by the pits that it is dlfflcuH to say The 
workings evidently cover a vofy considerabfa area, and are part of 
the old diamond mines of Goiconda... and adjoining country '* 


Streynehltdi Mister, agent of the Coast and Bay who visited 
tne Spdf Itt tBTB has described the mihlng areas of Krishna district as 



follows soma mmes were sprung upon ground where come had 
been sowen and reaped a few months stnce The town# of Mell- 
wiliee and Raizpent upon the nmmes are very large and populous but 
the buildings all thatch Hovalls the people ere well favoured^ well 
clothed, and took as tho they fed welt to undergo their great and 
hott labour tho the Come & c . be at excessive rates, and the place 
must needs be full of money to pay 30 or 40.000 labourers In the 
mines besides many others the dymonds being stso elways bought 
with ready money 

The condition of the labourers was the same here as at ftsmel- 
kota in fhe Vijayanagar area. They earned only 3 pajodas per annum 
and labour being cheap, a daily wager could be obtained at 3 pies 
to one anna a day Only when a big stone was found there was s 
compensation The man got a sarpo (burbant of the value ef 2 ehilf- 
mgs and generally with it half a pagoda in sliver or otherwise a 
pagoda when nee and a plate of sugar were not given 


As late as 1850 in the tocailty of Raarltal. wly two mines 
were at work and were let out 8 annas each per month Generally 
the presence of loose alluvial soil Is associated with dfamonde end 
some mention is made of each soils up to Samar lakota. Bhadraohatem 
IS also mentioned as a place for diamonds but thmough and sclentfo 
fic search Is to be made in the areas 

The details and controversies surrounding Babur's diamond or 
Kohmur or Pitt's diamond or Regent are not diecuesed in this paper 
because many scholars have time and again written ardotaa on tMi 
interesting subject Stones are familiar about ttw Kohinur'a 
ing hands and about the travellers who had seen that big unoiai 
diamond The most popular story Is that it was given aa a praaant m 
Shah Jahan by Mir Jumla, who had farmed the area. Wiian unaut 
It weighed 787 ^ carats It changed hands, reached Faraia. Pun|aBw 
Delhi and London at last To cut the stone to place It In ttia Brltlali 
crown jewels took 38 days and this cost 8.000 pounds while H ioat 
weight by 106/^ carats If the Kohmur was from Kollur. the FMl 
or Regent was from! Pantala It was purchased by the Governor. 
Pitt, taken to Europe and sold to the Regent Orleans At last tt feund 
a place among tha French Crown jewels 

The source material is all from the Nadonitf Ardiivea. New 
Delhi, Travel accounts as The Book of Set Maroo Polo « India In 

the Fifteenth century being NlooloConil1a«fev#|e, Gnieofide Inlha^ 


m 



Early Seventeenth Cenrury by William Methold , A Geographical 
Account of Countries round the Bay of Bengal 1669 to 1673 by 
Thomas Bowrey , Travels in India by Jean Baptiste Tavernier 1676, 
Voyages des Indes of M de Thevenot 1684 and others Official 
accounts as Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency 
3 Vols (1885-1893) Madras District Gazetteers of Anantapur, 
Kistna Kurnool and Cuddapah . Records of the Geological Survey 
of India in the 19th century 


Journals as 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Asiatic Quarterly Review Calcutta Review , Astatic Journal and 
others 


Modern references as 

Brittania Indica and the latest ministerial reports 




TO MARATHA 

INCURSIONS IN ANDHRADESA 


Or C. V RAMACHANDRA RAO 


We have Tiot a few literary and insciiptlonal references In the 
Teltjgn lanqiiage, which spealc of the presence and t;he activities of 
the Marathas in Andhradesa These sources of information have re- 
mained untapped and unassessed for a proper evaluatipfi . of history 
because of their scattered nature, and because of a want of know- 
ledge of Telugu by the scholars who have worked on Maratha 
history The Mackenzie Records and the Kaifiyats (Local Records),r 
in Telugu preserved in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, and 
copies of some of which are now available at Hyderabad and at 
Tirupatt. contain numerous references to the incursions and the activi- 
ties of the Marathas in Andhradesa and in the rest of the Dekkan and 
South India, and to the social and econmic consequences of these 
incursions and activities. A few literary works and cetu or improptu 
verses of poets, contemporaneous with the events* also refer to these 
■actlvides. An effort is made in this paper to bring to the notice of 
scholars two catu or improptu verses in Telugu* which speak 6f 
Martha incusrions in Andhradesa in the 1 8th and the 1 9th centutles 
respectively Besides, mention is made of a few other Telug refe- 
rences. 


Ma rathe Incursions m Andhradesa in 1740 

The first of tfieso verses is from Mackenzie's Kaifiyats o0 
lMoa4 Records it is by an anonymous Teiugu poet, who was a 
i|i(itpiess ©f the events recorded by him it is of 26 lines In Stsa metres 
is of no high order. but^tHns Infofsnstieffi It furnishes is nsf 



seminal importance for a student of history It describes the deva- 
station and destruction wrought and the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Maratha troops, in the Rayalasima districts of Kurnool and Cuddapah, 
during their sojourn and march through those districts, during their 
invasion of the South under the leadership of Raghoji Bhonsle and 
Fateh Singh We may briefly explain the circumstances which promp- 
ted this southern expedition of the Marathas. 

By 1740, the Telugu Nayak kingdom of Madura, came under 
the rule of the Nawab of .Arcot, the last of its Nayak ruler, queen 
Mlnaksi. having committed suicide in prison, as a result of the foul 
play of Hussain Dost Khan alias Chanda Sahib Having acquired the 
kingdom of Madura, which then had Tnchinopoly as Us capital 
Chanda Sahib designed to acquire ‘tha neighbouring Maharashtra 
kingdom of Tanjore. He repaired and garrisoned the fort of Trichino- 
ply. Apprehensive of the designs of Chanda Sahib, Pratapa Simha. 
(1739-17631 the ruler of tanjore and a great grand-son of Venkaji 
alias Ekoji, the founder of the Maratha dynasty of Ta'‘jf)re, and the 
Potiagars of the south, sent a message to the Maratha ruler Sahu 
Maharaj. at Satara. seeking mili<ary help to contain the aggressive 
designs of Chanda Sahib Sahu Maharaj. saw In this invitation an 
opportunity to exact Chauth from the Muslim and the Hindu princl- 
patities of the Dekkan and the South. Ha sent an army of about 
10000 troops under Raghuji Bhonsle and Fateh Singh to carry out 
this punitive expedition against Chanda Sahib at Trichinopoiy. it was 
in their march towards Trichinopoiy, that the Maratha army passed 
through the districts of Kurnool and Cuddapah, in 1740. The 
Teittgu verse under discussion describes the acts of pillage and 
pitmder, ravage and ruin, of sword and fire that the Maratha aofdiars 
eaiVled out The atrocities of these soldiers did not make any distin- 
ction between a Hindu and a Muslim 

The verse refers to Trichinopoiy as 'Chlrutanepalli' and says 
tl?at in the cyclic year Raudn (1740), Fateh Singh, with ail Jubilation 
miarched towards Trichinopoiy, plundering on the way Jinge* 
('Chenji') and the region of Chandapuram (‘Chandapura Sima'). Dur- 
ing their return-march In the cyclic year Durmatt (1741i, the Maratha 
army ransacked ChagalamarrI It plundered SIruvella. Nandyala 
'Mandela') and the land of Srisaila, and made dust of them widtln 
these two years. It subjugated the frontier forts ('gad! durgamulti*) 
like Kurnool ('Kandanolu’), and their Pathan rulers (‘Pathanllu'i, flad 
lor feat. AH die btg Pelems not able to withstand, aurrandarad to 
die Maratha sword, and the small Pelems were laid to rulh. Bmlia 
idMSige# were redtfoed to ashes, and all the raaourosa of ifftm land 
fmm lama subjected ^ great cruMdtlaa* Held were 



©ved of their wealth House-wives and maidens were molest^ and 
ill-treated God and justice disappeared, having been reduced to 
ashes Suring and stabbing became the order of the day People 
were tortured by poison being applied to the ends of their mutilated 
limbs. People were made captives, and caste and community were 
despoiled. Having thus described the atroctities perpetrated by the 
IVIaratha soldiers, the anonymous poet appeals to the goddess 
Mahakaii of Velpunuru, the goddes who revels in the '’destruction of 
the enemies and capable of destroyging a thousand armies, not to bo 
a silent witness to these atrocities. The verse ends with the colophon^ 
Veyuphaujufa Samhan, Vefpunn Sr/ Mahakah, Satravacchedakehr 
which suggests that this verse formed part of larger work, probably 
a century of poems {Sataka), and that the poet was a resident of the 
village of Velpunuru the abode of the goddess 

It may be mentioned that during the period under discussion, 
Rayalasima was being ruled by the Pathan rulers (Nawabs) with 
their capitals at Kurnool ( Kandanolu') and Cuddapah. and a few 
Paliyagars all subject to the authority of the Nizam ul Mulk of 
Hyderabad The verse makes it clear that all these Nawabs and 
Paliyagars were worsted in their fight with the Marathas, and some 
of the Paliyams were ruined beyond recovery. 

The contents of the verse raise the question whether the 
Maratha rulers were ever inspired with a pan Hindu nationalism. 
Undoubtedly, like the rest of the Hindu rulers of India they were 
lovers of Hindu culture and religion: they were valiant and brave. But 
their Hindu nationalism was confined to the boundaries of the Maha- 
rashtra State, Hindus, residing In the rest of the Hindu and Muslim 
states of India, were just aliens, in no wav different from the Mussal- 
mans, the spread of whose power and influence the Marathas are 
said ro have vigorously resisted, championing the cause of Hindu 
religion and culture. 

Jnscr/ptlons 

The Maratha rapacity did not spare even Hindu gods Therp 
were two Maratha invasions of Bengal one by Bhaskar Ram, the 
Prime Minister ,*of Raghoji Bhonsle in 1742, and subsequently by 
Raghoji Bhonsie. ending with the cession of Orissa to the Marathas hi 
1751. During one of these inroads, most propably during the later 
one. the Maratha army appears to have reached Srikurmam in the 
Srrkakulam District, and carried away from the famous Vaishnavite 
temple there a (golden) image ot Lartcshmana, which previously was 
installed by Narahari Tirtha. the .Dvalta Pontiff, in S, 1216 . (A D 
1203). A lithic record from Srikurmam, in Telugu characters, dated 
S. 1685 (A. D. 1763), refers to this seorilege by the Marathas. both 



In its Sanskrit and Talugu portions *■' The Sanskrit portion of this 
reeled itinel 12) mentions, putvafh Mafiar&^htra fanaff hrtobhut** 
Saumitnraryd^rataevadushamh Tbte Tolupu portion reads . actm 
MadfhvuJ - Haghupatmt Ramamtfifn Bhumtpatrm matltn 
modambuna hiipmanttan Mahara^ttuf da Saarndn sarapnpfran rurfht 
gavtmpa TPib record says that tho Image was again Inaialted In 
S 1685 by one Bhashyam Vedantcharyulu. 

H 

Pindan Raids, 1816-1817 

The second verse describes the Pmdari or Maratha inroads m the 
coastal Andhra and the Rayalasima districts in March 1 81 6 • The verse 
refers to tho Pindaris as Maya Marathilu (the wily Marathaa), and makes 
It clear that the people identified the Pindans with none other than tha 
Marathis, though, in fact, they were professional robbers attached to 
to the Maratha army, and were recruited from various sections of the 
population, Hindu and Muslim Regarding these Pindarl raids exten- 
sive details are to be found In tha East India Company Records, In the 
large volume of correspondence bstween the Government of Madras 
and the Cornpany Directors in Lortdon, and between the District offi- 
cials of Ganjam, Guntur, Cuddapah, Neiiore etc and tha Madras Govern* 
^nt, during the period January 181 6 to January 1817. whan the 
Ptndans vy^e active in these districts In 1 81 6, the Madras Government 
constituted a Commission consisting of C. R. Ross. T. A. Oakes and 
G. E. Russel to enquire into the damage caused to the people of Guntur, 
Masulipatara. Cuddapah and Neiiore Districts (Extracts from die Nattom 
District Guide, Coilectorate Records, Vol. SIOCI). 

The second verse under diecussion. as availabie, is inoonplele, 
§nd consists ef 82 lines in Sma metre its authorship is idao enofiy- 
mous, and it might have formed a part of the work to which die first 
verse, discussed above, belongs But it should be noted that 76 years 
separate the events that were narrated in each of those verses, respec* 

The tale of woe that this second verse narrates piasents a 
grimmer picture, and furnishes greater details of places raided, of tha 
l^gulsh and suffering of the people, and of p*i{age and plunder, and of 

iwie reslatancw offered, than the one presented by the first wirse. cdsetts- 
•ed above 

71^ poet begins his verse with s supplication to 
aswa'^ heed his tale of woe- Ths Ihndsrt oavidry stariad Itiriniealon 
^ndsrmtlw’cvoiicyesr V^wi, 

Jtfeo»8«id m number diey burst o» %maliiur a 

HMmarj^usidiai iisJityf .iftroiii|l|^,dis 


Godavari, and ruined the villages and the towns They molested* raped 
and killed the women They seized gold and silver and all the wealth 
of the people On Suddha Dvadasi (the 1 2th day of the bright fort- 
night), Monday, they crossed the river Krishna, and entered the Bfahmin 
quarters {agrahara) of the town of Amaravati, and went on with their 
nefarious activities Crying aloud the name of god, some, residents 
lost their lives and some ran away The women escaped ^^honour by 
jumping into the river Krishna Having been orphaned, children wailed 
with none to care for them The Zamindar of Amaravathi, Vasireddi 
Venkatadri was taken by surprise at the Pindari raid , but he rose to the 
occasion, and gave a stiff fight, and dealt heavy blows, whiph made the 
hordes withdraw from the town The Pindaris, then moved towards 
Guntur plundering on the way, Balusupadu, Siripuram, Pedakurapadu, 
Perecerla, Pamulapadu, Patibanda, Nemalikallu, Manchmelapadu, Ponne- 
kallu, Manchivanne, Gorantia, and Nallapadu They silently entered into 
Guntur, rounded up the people, interrogated them for hidden wealth, 
dug the floors of the houses, and seized in plenty cash, vesse's, house- 
hold untensils, costly clothes, and were at large in the streets with their 
activity of pillage and plunder Then they carried on their work of 
spoliation in the towns and villages of Yenigandla, Kanteru, Yerrapalem, 
Navuluru, Koppuravuru, Koduru, Meduru, Modukuru, Mangalagiri, 
Manchinamburu, Penumaka, Madduru, Pisapadu, Vikkurti, Kancharla, 
Vipparlapalle, Polavaramu, Potakamuru, Cumbum, Darsi, Kakarla, Koma- 
molu, Macherla, Vatteru, Manchikallu They mutilated the limbs of the 
people, and they tortured them by applying ash and powdered chilli to 
their eyes and mouths They pounded them with pestles People ran 
helter-skelter to hills and jungles to escape these cruelties The ruling 
chieftains took to their heels and hid themselves in the hills But Mala- 
raju Gundaya, the praiseworthy one rallied the chieftains, and gave a 
stiff fight to the cursed Pindaris at Puttavaripalem Not able to resist 
the onslaughts of Malaraju Gundayya and his men, the army of Turks 
and the wily Marathis ( i e the Pindaris ), retreated in haste to the 
west, driven by the soldiers of Gundayya Then Gundayya made an 
appeal to the people to come back to thair respecfve towns and vtHages; 
but the psop'e would not, out of apprehension that the crafty Marathas 
(maya marathtfu) would return The people took refuge in Boggula- 
kond,a Chimakurthikonda, Bellamkonda and Kondavitikonda, i e 
(Kondavidu). . 

The available text of the verse abruptly ends at this point of the 
narration 

The foregoing narrative throws into relief two local heroes, 
namely Vasireddi Venkatadri and Malaraju Gur^daya, who successfully 



resisted and drove away the Pmdan depredators Vasirsddi Venkntadn 
(1761-1818) was a prominent Zamindar m the Guntur District, who 
owned 551 villages m the Guntur and Krishna Districts, and paid to the 
East India Company a yearly peshkas of Rs 5,40,737 rupees ‘ Ho 
built a fort and a palace in Amaravati during 1795-97, and made uso of 
the marble stone of the Amaravati ^tupa to build his palace In this 
process some of the Amaravati sculptures were lost, though the atten- 
tion of the world was drawn to the sculptural greatness of the stupa 
In the Catapadyamantrranjian a collection of stray verses current in 
Andhradesa, regarding historical persons and places, there is a reference 
which says that Venkatadri captured and beheaded 100 Pindaris Not 
much IS known of Malaraju Gundaya, and it is hoped that future rosoarch 
would reveal more of the details of tha life of this saviour of thi 
people *, 


In 1 855, C P Brown collected and got printed a number of 
anecdotes, called Tatacharta Katha/u * which were narrated to him by 
an elderly and scholarly employee of his called Tatacharlu, and which 
were actual events heard, seen or experienced by the narrator Among 
these stories, there is one story called, "Duggisetti Kodklu'*, which 
refers to the Pmdan raids in Nellore District 


Letters (Telugu). Vol IV/ preserved m manu- 
script, in the Madras Orient Manuscripts Library, in the first ten pagm, 

fndlt h! referring to the raids of the Pindaris Brown, m the 

NovAmL!! 1 0 ?=®*”!? volume of letters On p 387, notes ; "26 

1815, describing the incursion of Mahrattss Compare 

626 " " ' Page 533, also June 1817, page 


It IS hoped that the few Telugu references bearing on Maratha 
history, presented here, will spur students of history for a greater explo- 
ration and research m this direction 


NOTES 

1 See Appendioas of th® end of fch® curttole 

t Vol V, Xswoription Ko, 
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The verse was disooverdd by the Reseai?«>h Scholar Maddiilapalli Gum- 
brahma Sarma, who passed, it on to Sri Adavi Sankara Rao« Adavai 
Sankara Rao published it m the JBharaH for 19^6, March, pp 331-332, with 
a brief explanatory note 

4 R R Frykenhurg, Guntur JOmrtcty 178S-2848 (1968), p 42 

6^ V Prabhakara Sastri (Ed ), Catupadyamamman^ar^, (1971) 

5 a This Malaraju Guudayya was undoubtedly an ancestor of the Zamindari 
family of Malarajus, who were deshmuhhs of the Murtus^anagar Sarkar under 
the East India Company 

O TataoharJa K.ailialu f[,Vavilla Ed, Madras, 1961) 

7. Madras Oriental Manuscript Library, M 420 Vol 
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LITERARY CONDITIONS IN 
NORTHERN CIRCARS 
UNDER EAST INDIA COMPANY 

C RAMALAKSHMI, M A . 


Before going into the actual topic I want to make ona point 
clear. 1 won't deal withthe spread of academic education in Circars 
I am confining myself only to th literary effort of the period, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the political and economic climate and social 
surroundings which the poets and authors described to rouse the 
awareness of the readers All forms of literature excepting novel and 
drama which were developed later in 1860s were made use of for 
this purpose. This age was important as it formed a link between 
Telugu literature which was produced for sheer enjoyment and aesthe- 
tic pleasure of the privileged classes and that which was used as an 
instrument of social reform, the latter finding its culmination in 
Kandukuri Veeresatingam who hailed from Rajahmundry Ctrcar at the 
end of the period He adapted almost all the western forms Into 
Telugu literature without any traditional bias , novel, drama, satire 
and pfpee. 

Prabandha Literature 

There were certain Prabandhas produced in the Circars in the 
latter half of 18th century describing the significant political event ~ 
the clash of navlfve zdmtndars with the newly entered for&ign suze- 
rains The theme was not |he stereo- typed Prabandha Srlngara but 
valour They give an insight into the prevalent political and milf- 
tary organisations, the loyalty of the matives. roles piayed by intri- 
gues for individual gains, emotions, feelings of attachment, and 
their adherence to 'honour'- Dittakavi Narayana ftangaraya. 
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charitra written at the instigation of his patron Malraju Ramabhu- 
pala describes the events leading to the siege of BobbiH fort 
in 1757 by Bussy the French General the involvement of 
Viziaramaraju, the Vizianagaram Ra|a m this affair and the stubborn 
resistance offered by the Velma family there From the eulogy 
showered on his hero’s family we can construct the political history 
of these chiefs - building of Bobbiii City, the succesive Velma Chiefs 
and how the treacherous plot of VIziaramaraiu was carried out with 
the help of Bussy against the peace efforts of Gopaia Krishna Bangs 
Rao of Bobbili War that took place was vividly described and the 
Velma massacre of ladies and children in the name of adherenoe to 
honour terrified the Europeans Since it was dedicated to Malrai 
Ramabhupal, we come across his family history also 

Chatrati Lakshminarasakavi's Padmanabha Yuddham was 
another Prabandha portraying the resistance of Vizianagaram chief to 
the English East India Company It points out the Company''s ambi- 
tion to take over the estate as the primary cause of the war isid the 
refusal to give receipt for Rs 10 iakhs since it fell shorl of Rf. 2 
lakhs was only a pretext for provocation ^ The referenoe made to tfis 
excessive English greed and the treacherous siege of Ten|ore rnaks 
us understand that the poet could assess the English techniques in 
their dealings with the natives and he would have feared a almifar 
occurrence in the Circars P 16 verse 60 also points out to a large 
number of disloyal elemenrs giving deliberate support totheoompany. 
This must have invariably referred to Sitaramaraju, Dlwen of Vfite- 
nagaram This book vividly describes the battle field and the collec- 
tive resistance offered by the native folk This also gives e list of 
military weapons used like parigha, pattiaa karavala aara, mudgere, 
suia kshurika parasu etc 

These two books even though they follow the Prabendho 
literary style development of the plot description of acenea end 
even the exaggeration of the qualties of the heroee differ from tfw 
other Prabandhas m certain respects The theme was the portrayal 
of valour and the characters, unlike the epic and legendary heroes €p| 
the other prabhandas were realistic In nature since they were takevi 
from the actual society The authors were near contemporarfee to dua 
heroes and thus they could represent well the peopie''8 ept^recMovi 
and feelings towards the fallen heroes. Although heroes were daNw^ 
ted in the wars, they were cherished as savloura of honour, andi 
persons who could rise to the situaftons. 

Ptndiprolu lakshmana Kavfs ""iMrika or Bavatm 

Oarnm^yarn w«a e alaeha kavya wi^n In 17»7# We balongiKl 
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Kuyyeru in Rajahmundry Circar and wrote the book on the provoca- 
tion of a part of his land^ being taken away by Dharmarayudu, thb 
Karnam of Kuyyeru This reveals that the society never approved 
acts of injustice of the focal heads Dannnna"^s high-handed policy In 
taking away a part of the author's land, putting aside all legitimate 
claims and the concerned man's personal request, was criticised 
publicly and even his family members advised him to give it back fd 
Lakshmanakavi in vain Soon i after his death Lakshmana regained 
his 'land defined in the patta with the acclamation of gentlemen ’* 
The author by his better ciriticism (Tittu Kavitvam) could evoke public 
opinion aginst the particular injustic done and thus did not face any 
difficulty in regaining the land after Dammana's death The high- 
handed policies of certain village officers and the strong public conde- 
mnation and the contemporary economic conditions were evident from 
this book 

Lank Vnayam was atleast free from obscene language and the 
development of Dammanna's story was cleverly interwoven with that of 
Ramayana. Each poem and sentence has equal application to both the 
stories. We come across a more daring attack against a very influential 
royal person, Chintalapati Niladriraju. the brother-in-law of Vizianagram 
Zamindar, in Kuchimanchi Jagga Kavi's Prabandha work ^’Chandra- 
rekha V/Iapam" It was a humorous work written in the usual Prabandha 
style and narrat'on. discrediting a contemorary powerful man's affair 
with a prostitute girl named Chandrarekha The reason for thus 
discrediting him seems to be his failure to render honour to the poet 
as was promised This made Jaggakavi irritated and he wrote Chandra- 
rekha Vdapam in a style of 'elegant and highly polished ^expressions 
customary on such subjects with the filthiest and coarsest slang 
phrases that If furnishes in equal plenty'*. It was a satirical work 
writterr on the degenerated society in which a Brahmin had fallen to 
easy ways of life The poet's lash against prostitution .is clear from 
verses 28 to 35 in, which Chandrarekha condemns the profession 
in her conversation with her mother. It seems that Jaggakavi, with 
the help of Nizam's firman, was ablo to read this book in the open 
court of Viziananagaram* 

The authors used to resort to writing of such works in order to 
make the public alive to the acts of injustice done and thue could 
arouse public opinion. Widely familiar Prabandha form continued 
in this age white the content differed. 

Mc^t of the Prabandhas written ih Northern Circars during 
the period under consideration were In imitation of those of the Vijaya- 
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nagar period both in style and content The characters chosen were 
from epics and mythology the pervading theme being Sringara or 
romance with vivid description and poetic exaggeration The language 
in which these were written was highly ornamental and the life depic- 
ted in them was aristocratic beyond the knowledge and experience 
of common man. These Prabandhaa did not only get apprecation 
from the native scholars but from foreign readers also, the chief 
among them being C. P. Brown Within two decades. Brown published 
elmost all famous works with commentaries. He provided security to 
the paim-leaf literature he came across and made them avaliable to 
the public. 

Some exampless of stereo-typed Prabandhas brought out dur- 
ing this period in the Circars were : 


1 . 

Kotikaiapudi Venkata 




Krishna Somayaji 

* 

Svetachalamahaty»m and 
Dthpa - Chantra 

2 

Kodandaramakavi 

« 

Prapadana Pa mate m 

3. 

^idam Surakavi 

• 

Kavtjana Panianam 

4a 

Poduri Vankatarajakavi 


Ramattla Vtlasam 

B. 

TJrupMipatrakavi 

« 

Satyabhamaknshna Samvadam 

6. 

Kuchimanchi Timmakavi 

3 

Pasikatanamanobhieamam 

7. 

Enugu Lakahmanakavi 

m 

» 

Pamavffasam 

S. 

Sistu Krishnamerthy sastry 

« 

p 

Sarvakamadapannayam 

9. 

Tummaiapalil Nagabhu- 




shanam 

• 

BasavavHayam 

10 . 

Vemanersdhyuia 




Sangameswarudu 

» 

Sarasa Hmdayunuran/anam, 

11 . 

Akkinepalli f<|laiaaimha Kavi 

• 

• 

OghavatlparipaY*f>^ 


Oisliiplila Narasakavi 

« 

t 

YammiptimptMaka Viiaaam, 


WOlta mate manHoo qf 


w 


Sataka Literature 


The characteristic feature of this form of literature is its ■'Makuta', 
naturally coming in the fourth line at the end of each stanza addressing 
a favourite god or a person or the name of the poet The poet brings 
in two or three similes to the idea he wants to convey to make his 
meaning emphatic. Each poem has its own effect, Makuta being the 
burden Most for the satakas are easil/ understandable because of 
their simple style 

Most of our Sataka literature was devotional and they deal with 
the eulogy of a particular form of God. Enugu Lakshmana Kavi's 
Geervana Surya Satakam, Anivella Sitaramudu's Janakipati Satakam. 
and Madina Subhadrayamma's several satakas on Krishna, Kesava, 
Venkatess, Srirangeswara, Simhachaladhishwara, Srirama and Smhagiri 
Satakas were purely devotional. Some Satakas deal with morals and the 
proper code of behaviour Manasabodha Satskam and Chittabodha 
Satakam written by Tadepalli Panakalaraydu towards the end of 1 8th 
century try to impart self-idiscipline Phakki Venkatanarasayya wrote 
Kumari Satakam m which the conduct of a girl was prescribed There 
were certain Satakas which were the outcome of a present disrtess, 
they experienced. One of them was Adidam Surakavi's Ramalingesa 
Satakam which presents the misrule of the then Diwan of Vizianagaram, 
Sitaramaraju Of course, there was no direct reference to the contem- 
porary authority but he blames him for causing chaotic conditions He 
even claims certain political rights i e the right to criticise a cruel 
monarch® and the right to get relieved of him In the verse 95, p 47, 
he presents the sad economic state of the Zamindari This type of 
satirical work might have been undertaken so as to condemn the 
unpopular acts of the authority and by discrediting particular people, the 
future rulers my avoid such lapses. 

Muktevi Perumaliayya, a court-poet of Chaliapaiii Zamindar 
Kodbnda Ramanna Desahi, wrote Hanumantha Satakam it was wrirtm 
on the provocation of Nizam All's raid on Devaracotah between 1 766-86 
and the dispersal of Nizam's forces was attributed to God Hanuman's 
intervention.^^ The first half deals with the request for intervention 
while the other praises him for the tesk undertaken. 

Gokulapati Kurmanadhakavi wrote his "Simhadri Narasiraha 
Satakam" m the middle of the 1 8th century Through the appeal he 
makes to God, it is known that Simhachalam temple was in danger of 
being looted by Muslims. From verse 68, p. 34, the authcs' begins to- 
prsjse God for complying with his requesi; of driving away the Mushms. 
Vanguri Subbarao thinks that Asaf Jah was the raider who wr^iedl 



to establish his power and this must have taken place about 1 724 
Dr Sundaram differs from this view Ha makes clear that this was an 
attack of the Muslims along with the Marathas who plundered Vuia- 
nagaram In 1753 the relations between Kurrna Kavi's patron Viziarama- 
raiu and Asaf Jah's, Chicacole Sardar were strained due to Viziarama- 
raia's alliance with the French 'It is quite possible that in course of lhi» 
plundering raid (of the Marathas) a contingent of Muslim army raided 
the temple to wreak indirect vengeance on the raia under whose patro- 
nage the temple was flourishing" The victory was attributed to God 
since the ruler was helpless ‘ Kuchimanchi Timmakavi's Kukkuteswara 
Satakam presents the contemporary conditions Wa know that impor- 
otance was given more to easy understandable language than what 
Warned in the old studies, and to tha rising of lower castes to promi- 
nence ' ‘ 

Bhadragifi Satakam, written by Bhalla Parayya Kavi, In the first 
half of 18th century was written at a time whan the idols of Bhadragin 
were removed to Polavaram due to the fear of their being destroyed by 
a Yavana called Dhamsa The idols were kept there for five yaers The 
Sataka begins with the removal of the tdos and stops with their returns. 
From verse 1 02, it is clear that the idols were at Polavaram for 5 yeare 
and were brought back with the help of Pusapati Viztaramaraiu and 
Sitaramaraiu 

Kasuia Purushottama Kavi's Andhranayaka Satakam written towe- 
rds the end of 18th century, I e , at a time whan the Andhraneyalui 
temple was in a neglected state, of not even having regular puja. due 
to the poor economic state caused by the floods of the Krkihna river. 
This Satakam was responsible for the improvements sffeoted at e later 
stage restoration uf former glory by Purushottama kavi Is patron# 
Chaiiapatli Raja (Raja Ankinaedu 11} 

Chatrati Lakshminarasa Kavi's "Bhandanaradbhtma Satakam ' 
was also considered to be a safirlcal work on tee misrule of Olwan 
Sltaramaraju There were some strong remarks made en rho poiltioai 
authority He criticised that the political tM»sd was lower than a 
prostitute, dog, cheppal and barber when he failed to protect those 
who followed him The Prime Minteter beoomee a broubi# to oeopfe 
when he falle to render good advice to the Raja^* He cautlone him 
hat he was liable to the curse of a good poet 

Prose 

Prose* in any literatute. Is simpler and more cMieoi form Off 
devoid el poatic ooneete and aoeli other ornaments 
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The prose rendering of the following books of the popular 
Fady Kavyas or Prabandhas indicates the effort made by authors of 
19th century to make them known to a wider public. 

Gone Budha Reddi's Dwipada Ramayanam was rendered into 
prose in 1840 by Pydipati Papaiah. 

(1) Patun Ranga Sastruiu rendered into prose Venkatakavi's 
Vijayaviiasam in 1841. (2) Dhurjati Lakshmipatikavi rendered Hamsa 
Vimsati into Prose in 1 842. 


During this period several popular stones were written by 
various authors Some of them were, Singaraju Dattatreyulu's Rama* 
yanam Paturi Narasimha Sastri's Harischandrakatha, Dilarama 
Kathalu, Betala Pancha Vimsati Kathaiu, Kambhojaraju Kathalu and 
Tatecharyula Kathalu These indicate the ; increasing appreciation of 
the popular stories MiRklli IS/lallikarjuna Kavi a native of Godavari 
district wore Vikkramarka Charitra in 1856 

The Madras Text-book Vernacular Society which was formed 
in 1820 published various text books ranging from Punduri Sitarama 
Sastri's Pedda Bala Siksha to those prescribed for higher classes like 
Mahapurshuta Jeevithamulu, England Desa Charitra and Bhugolam. 


Essay writing also started in Teiugu in the first half of 19th 
century The book Hitha Soochanee. comprising essays on a wide 
variety of topics advocating easy prose, printing of books in largo 
numbers, female education and translation from English works was 
wtitte«i by Swamyneena Muddunarasimmah Naidoo, first-ole^s 
District Munsiff, Rajahnuindry 


The wide apprecic^ion for prose encouraged various forms of 
expresstoo hke diary writing, publication of news-papers land inCaiesi 
In journalisam. 

Enuguia VeeraswiHny's Diary or Kasiyatra Charitra giv^ an In- 
sight into the general conditions prevailing in the places }ie visttfd. It 
was the only vernacular source giving information on contemporary 
society (1830-31) It seems that ‘ Kavali ' Venkata Borrayya the abl* 
assistant of Col. Mackenzie, Mangaiagiri Anandakavi and VenneSK 
iakanty Subarao were also in the habit of writing diaries. 



Various books of grammar and dicttonarias alto appaarad 
For several years IVladras was the publication place iatar on the 
press found Its way to Guntur, Bajahmundry and Vuaj Some 
private people also owned printing presses Paravastu Chlnrtaya 
Surf had his own press called Vanl Oarpan Gajula takshminarasa 
Chetty (1806-68) started a journal m 1844 called Crescent to seek 
redressal of the grievances of people caused by administrative errors 
and Christian missionary activities 

Thus this age, though considered as decadent age was impor 
tant because of the several additions made to Telugu literature and 
newness even among the works written In Imitation of earlier 
Prabandhas We find the presentation of contemporary society 
Scholarly meetings were common. The poets used to move from one 
place to another place receiving honours from various Zemindars It 
seems that the Avadhana Prakriya which was so common In the 
latter half of 19th century made its beginning In the first half Itself 
Mahamahopadhyaya Paravastu Bangacharyuiu did Satsvadhansm In 
1855 in Bobbin and Vatyam Vasudeva Prabrahma Saetry did It In 
1848 in Bandar Madabhushi Venkatacharyulu (1835 95) wat alto 
an adept in these Avadhanams, Gurudantl Narltlmhulu a blind man 
from Chicacola Sarkar used to do Ashtavadhanam In 18th century Ha 
was able to play chess end to court rice thrown on him amidst llter- 
rary gathering^® It seems Mamidl Venkayya was alto an expert In 
this and was very much appreciated by the English* “ Soholarahfp 
was not limited to people of higher castes alone. Bacheria Medhava 
raya Kavi whojwrote Chandrika Parinayam was a Pedma Kuta}a Katl- 
kaneni Ramaya Kavi who translated Kuvalayenanda Prakaaam wea a 
Padmanayaka by birth The auther of Uttara Parinayam. Remela 
Venkataraya Kavi also belonged to the forth class /Mmelapurepu 
Sanyasi Kavi a native of Chtcacole Sarkar and the author of Pedya 
Kavyas was a potter fay birth He was phlloaoptier. poet end guru 
to several Brahmins and was very much raepected. Chftaru Qengedhe* 
rudu, a fisherman worte Dwipada Bhallanacharitra and i>wlpede SIrl* 
yala Charitra Darla Sundaramma a native of Guntur, drear end e 
Padmasah attacked the orthodoxy of the eodety In her Aieveledle 
tike Vemana* S^vlc^ to Telugu tanguege even by fcwelgneiw twnife 
dlven due recognition as known from " Sri Brown PreetfMff *'*' 

M his contemporary SrI Bhatreju Ramanna, a natfy# of fiHedUfie 
Presidency 



NOTES 


C iDakshmmarasa Kavx’s - 'Padmandhha ITuddham^ 19^4: p IB* 

^ Xtmhgarayachariira was written m 1790 while JPadmanahha "y^^dham was 
written, under the patronage of the defeated Raja'^s son. 

3. It was 7 pandums as known from verse 80, p 214, which was yielding hve 
varas ’ as known from vers© 89, p 222 of Lanha V^QayaTTiy 1915 

4. T^atT%otalo rtidhamhagUj Ikshetramu hudha satnmatam'U€ja chel.on% ** 
vers© 220, p 333 

6. 6, C P Browns quotation quoted by editor Gopaul Bao in the 

introduction to ChandrareT^h ^ Vilapam, Madras 1920. 

6. Veeresalingam Jlndhra Kcl% 'ala Char%tra, K p 64 

S dui^nayula^na prahhuvu tapp>a, V>r&e 43, p 21 Bmauhnyema 

Satakam 

9. ** fana ra'ia ^agadupadrai^al ur^ mna, JK.r'arai'muda'nuih'a Val.r^tchcharnde'** 

p 19 

10 ** . ,V%duvavalayumL vnarl ha 'iridh'i>%tah7hdr^^» * p 29 

11* T Bonappa Andhra Samsthnamula - Sah%fya Po^hana p 195 

12. Br K Sundaram, T7ie S%mharhal€im Temple • 1969 3> 

13. Ku'UcuteBwara Sataham, 1912, pp 12 and 19 

14. ** ^»^Iia^^^gar^h^ hudhz 'tiiaralpa f>al ti iti yan'i pradham j/tofalau cheht yade 
p 296 - ^handanarat^bh^rna Satal am 

16 V%zag Dihtr%ct Mamial, p 19 i 

16 Hharati, June, 190 f 6fi 
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ASPECTS OF AWAKENING IN THE 
19TH CENTURY ANDHRA 

M PATTABHIRAMA REDDYr 


In tracing the beginnigs of the awakening in India^ we halve to 
remember the socio-economic conditions; which gave rise to an mtei" 
lectual ferment in Europe The birth of the modern age witnessed the 
growth of manufacturing and trading towns, the break-down of econo- 
mic feudal system, the geographical discoveries and the corresponding, 
influx of colonial wealth, the growth of vernaculars and their national 
literatures, humanism and the scientific spirit None of these symptoms 
of modern civilisation appeared on the Indian sub-continent before the 
advent of the European merchant companies and the subsequent British 
conquest of India There is an element of truth in the statement of 
John Stratchey that ''of all the great imperialisms the British contained 
the greatest propiortion of constructive elements One hundred years 
before John Stratchey wrote the above words, Karl Marx in his articles 
on India observed that Britain produced "the greatest, to speak the truth, 
the only social revolution ever heard of in Asia 

Side by side with the destructive consequences of Imperialism; 
Marx pointedly mentioned the inevitable regenerating role of Britain. 
'^The British were the first conquerors superior, and therefore inaccessi- 
ble to Hindu, civlisation" ® Among the elements of regeneration, ho 
mentioned political unity, the free press, the establishment of priva^ 
property in land, the building up of an educated Indian middle class and 
the regular rapid communication with Europe through steam transport.* 
He foresaw that the regenerating role of imperialism, which was supe- 
rior to the feudal civlilisatton of India, would be evident from the 
introduction of machinery into the locomotion of the country and all 
those industrial processes necessary for the unkeep of railway 
locomotion, the forerunner of moctem industry. '"And t^ore long',, he 
eoneluded, "modem industry, resulting from the railway system, will 



dissolve the hereditary division of labour upon which rests the Indian 
castes those decisive impediments to Indian progress and Indian 
power"* It IS true that the British rulers were not destined to liberate 
the masses from poverty but they had to lay the material foundation 
of a new society, in t'leir own enlightened self interest 


The basic premises of a material society wore created by drs'i 
ging individuals, groups and minor states through fire and blood, but 
then that was mavitabie to break up the old impediments to a national 
market There were, no doubt, flourishing towns with thousands of 
weavers and craftmen'and merchants who catatad to tthe tuxurtes of itu* 
Mughal rulers, their satrape and retinues of parasites, but their prosperity 
was ephemeral and not based on independent productive units They* 
were the af^^ndages of the military camps and the compradors mer- 
chant princes that subordinated the national interests to their own narrow 
self-interests It is a hypothetical question whether these towns would 
have developed a bourgetsie c^ble of effecting a social revolution m 
the immediate future, without the intervention of foreign imperialism 
The Mallayas, VIJrIvoras** and Jagath Sethe of the rising Indian bourgeois 
society, had in their class the germs Of a economic order, but the poUtIcal 
symm that thwarted the develc^ment of reproductive forces was tfw 
major stumbling block which could be removed only by a modern ruling 
ckiss Ilka the British Bast India CompNiny Neither the compradors 
rrierchartta nor their poiltlcal sovereign of the 'Indian sub-continent not to 
speak of the mcuribund zamindars, poiigars and farmer* of revenue ever 
thought of venturing on the high seas in the foot-steps of the Eurcnseens 
for exploring the possibilities of independent development The printing 
press wfudh disseminated knowledge and revolutionised thinking in 
Europe right from the second half of the fifteenth century, came to be 
used tn Itidts three centuries later, though the first books aie atipp<MHMf 
to have been printed by Jesuits m the middle of the sixteenth century 
la Cochin ’ It was the foreign ruling class which created the material 
premises for the awakening of Indians 


Among the British administrators, who sowed the seeds of pro- 
gfess and set m motion an agrarian revolution in Andhra was Sir 
Thomas Munro (1761-1827) Out of the nearly fifty years he 
spent In India, he was in charge of the administration of the Tetugu 
districts for fourteen years Author of the famous Ryotwari system, 
whfch in course of time replaced the Corwaiiis, Zamindari system, Munro 
had become a father figure to the peasants His most levoiudonary 
reform was what may be called the agrarian enfranchisement of tjhe 
P^|Sai;itry. He broke down the monopc^y of the upper pd tflpff 

a#ie allowed any peasant who had labour power end the livestodl^V 





cultivate as much land as he could Never before him, the lower castes; 
and the scheduled castes could come forward with a demand-for lands 
The rule of law, which Munro proclaimed, legally emancipated>the poor 
peasants, to the extent of owning their own lands, without fear qf the 
upper caste elders, but in course of the evolution of agrarian relations 
the peasants were destined to be pauperised, the lower caste peasants 
suffered degradation under the cruel dominatian of the upper caste 
headmen and their cunning accountants In the matter of removing 
legal and social impediments to proprietorship of lands, Munro ear- 
ned the gratitude of the millions of Telugu peasants His catholi- 
city persuaded him to plead for employing Indians in responsible jobs 
much againsf the prevailing opinion of the British bureaucrats “ His 
araguments in favour of Indian personnel for managing the affairs of 
village community and the spread of education among the peop’e, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century could not however' 
persuade his country men to trust Indians with power even in the 
lower rungs of the bureaucracy Long before Andhra intellectuals 
acquired the courage and knowledge to propagate modern ideas ol 
social reform, Munro helped to prepare the material premises for the 
social awakening of Andhras What Charles Philip Brown and 
Mackenzie did for Telugu literature, and Indoigy in the first half of the 
nineteenth century evokes the respect and admiration of scholars 
and patriots today m Andhra Their achievements together with the 
agrarian and administrative reforms of Munro, surely make them the 
fore runners of Telugu renaissance 


When Sir Thomas Munro retur ned to India in 1814 as 
Special Commissioner his views on the improvement of the 
conditions of the people were of great significance for the further 
reforms contemplated by the British government. As Principal 
Collector of Cuddapah for seven years he had ample opportunities of 
coming into contact witn the common people in tfie villages, ^*4o 
other BSritlfeh administrafor had sympathised with,, the lot of tbs 
peasants and studied the basic desiderata of the Institutions and eco- 
nomic life of the ryots It was this knowledge that stood him In 
good stead daring the great debate m England on tb® administrative 
reforms for India In* the Mouse of Commons, where heg^ave evmeb<^ 
before* the committee thift produced the famous Fifth Report 
The committee of enquiry was so impressed by Munro's deep iOM;ikW‘ 
ledge of the Indian poltty that he was sent out as special oommlssio* 
net to suggest reform of the judkaal, system* He fhe 

and revitalisation of the village (mnohayat He* was the ,first 
of employment of edutsated Indians m responsible pesrttons m the 
dIstftkHf admin Is (ration 



Munro wrote "The advocatf»s ot improvement dn net 
to have perceived the great springs on which it depends they pro 
pose to place no confidence in the natives, to give them no autho- 
rity, and to exclude them from office as much as possible , but they 
are ardent in then zeal for enlightening them'by the general diffusion 
of knowledge our books alone would do little or nothing dry 
simple literature will never improve the character of a nation. To 
produce this effect it must open the road to wealth and honour, and 
public employment Without the prospect of such reward no attain- 
ments m science will ever raise the character of a people** • He 
emphasised the same point in a letter to Canning Our present 
system of government by excluding all natives from power and trust 
and employment is much more efficacious in depressing then all laws 
and school books can do. tn elevating tnsir ciaracter 


The glimmerings of public spirit engendered by the liberal 
atttiude of Munro had not a little to do in raising h apes among a 
a microscopic minortty of Telugus Vsnnetakanti Subba Bow (1784- 
1839) who was employed as interpreter tn the Sadr Adlat court In 
Madras appears to have been the fust Telugu gentleman who drew the 
attention of the IS/fadras government to the deplorable state of education 
m the Madras presidency in a letter he wrote to the Madras School 
Book Soaety on 22 November 1820' ‘ He made several suggestions for 
improving the methods of English instruction in Indian Schools' ' Sir 
Thomas Munro. governor of Madras (1820 27^ issued on order esta- 
blishing a committee of public instruction Amon the steps taken to 
improve the state of education wore the establishment of a normal 
school for training teachers In Madras. 20 collectoratasohoots In the 
district towns and 61 Tahslfdari schools in the Taluk heedciuasters 
English was taught only In the ziHa schools It wae only etttwf the 
central government In Calcutta decided to make English the medium 
of instruct on and official langage in 1835 that there was a fillip to 
the promotion of English education among the people of Andhra 


George Norton who was advocate general at the Madrae 
Supreme court from 1828 was known for his liberal outlook on the 
problems of Indians He encouraged public sptrtted Indiane like 
Enugula Veeraswamy. Verubaksm Baghavechiayulii and Komala- 
» 5^*5"’ PHlal, to establish the Hindu ifttrary doaletyi he 
dei^red a Series of lectures on the history and public admlnletretlon 
of the country and taught his ossociatee the rudkyieiita of fMabMc 
spirit Prominent citizens of Madras led by lieordo Nlorloik esMb* 
mit^d a memorandum to the Governor Etphinatoftoiti 18S7fed«ieatliia 



him to start an English college for imparting modern European 
knowledge of arts, humanities and sciences The memorandum waJS 
signed by seventy thousand people of Madras and other towns. The 
governor endorsed their views on 12th December, 1838 recommen- 
ded the starting of a university college and set up a univers ty board 
for the purpose on 2nd August, 1839, with Qeorge Norton as Chair^ 
man and prominent citizens like Raghavacharlu and Sreenivasa Pillai 
as members On the recommendation of the Board, the Madras 
University school for higher education came into existence on 14th 
April, 1841 

Thanks to the public spirit generated by Subba Rao, Norton 
and Veeraswamy, the large endowments left behind by the well known 
South Indian merchant Prince Pachayappa Mudaliar, were rescued 
from corrupt trustees and made available for humanitarain purposes, 
especially for starting schools About eight lakhs rupees were esti- 
mated to Jbe the value of the Pachyappa's endowments George 
Norton played a leading part in getting a court decree for placing 
this enormous fund in the hands of a legally constituted Trust 
Board 


The next Stage in the development of public spirit in Madras 
IS associated with the life and work of Gajula Lakshmtnarsu, a rich 
merchant He learned English and participared in the debates organ- 
ised by the literary society in Madras Ha amassed enormous wealth 
by exporting textiles to several countries of Asia. Africa and Europe. 
Inspired by the speeches of Norton and the patriotic activities of his 
associates, he decided to contribute his mite towards the amelioration 
of the conditions of the people It was with this object in view that 
he started the Madras Native Association In 1844 He purchased a 
press and a journal called Native Circular' which was called' Cresce- 
nt' under his management and he appointed an En^Jtehman,! Harley 
as Its editor The first issue of this paper appeared in October, ,1844/ 
The XJr'ascent' boldly criticised rhe anti Hindu propa^nda • iWds 
carried oh by Christian missionary news papers Wee ‘f^hre 
and 'Record**® On 9th April 1845. LakshmlnaTasau organised a 
conference of Hfhdus m Madras, to protest against the proposed 
amendment to Ih^ Hlhdu law of Inheritance which would* oonfar 
heritbbte i Ights Ofi IndiyfduBls who ware converted to Chsisaiaiisiy 
This new regulation was contemplated by i*e Madras Government, 
to help thfe Eurpopean mlsslowaries, who were engaged in proseiyti- 
zetion Another largelPv^ attended pabke meeting w^ held Hhe 
Pachayappb' school biTTth €>cteber, 1846, under the chairmahstefp 
o# Haksimdi^asui, ddb H ws resolved^ to send a mammoth petiticin 
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to the company, directors In England, detailing. grievances of th© 
people, and propp^mg changes in. the laws. 


The Inhabitants of Madras had petitioned to the governor Lord 
Moira as early as'S October 1813 praying 'to be relieved from the 
payment o^ duties on salt "They remonstrated by adopting violent 
methods' against the oppressive tax collectors ‘ “ The mamonal of the 
native inhabitants of Madras‘s requests the governor to prevent the 
missionaries from building a church in the midst of the Hindu resi- 
dential locality Another memorial'’* pravs for S“let ting a native 
inhabitant as a justic of the peace Several petitions drew the attorn 
tion of the government to the activities of Christian missionaries who 
tauguh Bible lessons to Hindu students ‘ ’ The Madras Native Associ- 
ation lard by rich native merchants and English edti''afed uoper caste 
Hindu fnteillgentsia highlighted the grievances of the villagers, the 
ryots, artisans and craftsmen m regard to oppressive taxation as well 
as need for administrative reforms especially, in the judicial and police 
departnpients They pointed out “the judges of the supreme court 
exercised their power and authority in a high handed manner to Iho 
detriment of the Hindus’* On 10th June 1853, they prefaced their 
petitions with the following words t 'That the grievancs of your 
petitioners arise principally from the excessive taxation, and the vexa 
tions which a Company its collection, and this inefficiency, delay and 
expense of the company's courts of law , and their chief wants are 
the construction of roads, bridges and works for the supply of irri. 
gation and the better provision for the education of the people They 
also desire a reduction of public expenditure and a forin of focal 
government more generally conducive to the happiness of the sub- 
jects and the prosperity of the country' ' ‘ The petitioners of the 
Madras Native Association represented the condlcions of the ryots 
under the Ryotwari system, especially the way in which the peasants 
were compelled to cultivate more lands than their resources prem»tt«Ht 
them and the tortures perpetrated by revenue authorities In the course 
of coiieoting arrears of revenue, *' They pointed out that the st«ef> 
fall in the price of grains, hit hard the peasants, who had to pey their 
tax m cash The corrupt Tahsildar and his cruel henchmen harassed th© 
ryots day in and day out The Tahsildar's police powers aggravated 
the tyrannical methods The Torture Commission appointed by parlia- 
ment exposed the Inhuman tortures the ryots were subjected to by 
the petty officials and the vftiage rnunaiffs. Th© diree hundred page 
report entitled "CondltiorjS and Regulrem^Mli of Madras" submitted 
m the Board of Coitfrol m Eitgianrd by Horton,, on Pebruary 1, 1864 
ipdioinissiibf the sntim admipiatratlofi of tHa cop;ipany authorites 
and their eervanta In India it etnphatlcalfy andorsas m a more 



sysfdmetlc manner, the criticism made by the Madras Native Assooi-'^ 
ation earlier 

Sir Arthur Cotton the architect of the Krishna-Godawari ani- 
cuts strongly pleaded for modernizing India by the introduction of 
technology and science, and the widespread diffusion of knowledge 
among all sections of people He drew the attention of his country 
men to the utter neglect of irrigation and the deteriorating economic 
conditions of the peasants. He held his compatriots responsible for 
such a distressing state of affairs®* The Revolt of 1857 had not 
stirred the Zamindars, and the disarmed Poligars in Andhra Except 
in Hyderabad, where there was some commotion among the Muslims, 
the Andhra people suffering under various social and economic disa- 
bilities were not inspired by the great revolt. In a few towns like 
Masulipatm, Rajahmundry, and Cuddapah, the district authorities had 
to report against a few strangers and stragglers, but the middle class 
merchants and petty Telugu officials had no Imkling of what had 
actually happend Prominent gentlemen of most of the Andhra towns 
openly demonstrated their loyalty to the government by presenting 
addresses to the Governor, and expressing gratitude for the blessings 
of peace and order created by the British rulers 


Not a decade passed without the ravages of famines and epide- 
mics which took a toll of millions in the villages The famine of 1876 
left behind decimated towns and depopulated villages, and the bones 
of the peasants disfigured evry patch of land in Andhra, thus expos- 
ing the real nature of the white man's burden superimposed over 
Indian poverty and backwardness The public men of Madrasi and 
Andhra petitioned for mercy They did not have even a semblance 
of the revolutionary sprit that was then sweeping over Western 
Europe between 1 848 and 1 871 They were still ignorant of the 
rudiments of nationalism Some sections of merchants and intelligent' 
sia, however brought into existence the Mahajana Sabha of Madras 
in 1 884 and its first conference was held in the f*8ohan^pa's Hall, 
from 29 December to 2 January 1884. If was a representative 
gathering of 100 delegates from all parts ol the Madras pr^ 
dency. The Secretary, P. AnandachiS'ka, a tewyer, and a future presi- 
dent of the Indian National Confess, sta^ that the Sfiiah® has 
affiliated to Itself a rtutnbet of assdclaitiOns In the presidency Aooord- 
hig to him the'oonfenanoe oonvenekt to create •'mutual under- 
atandKn^ betwd^ the tuler and the ruled on’one hand and the various 
sectione ot t^ied on the other "hand for there -were already ''ofear 
whd^MHil^eltgna Sf misunderstanding in the land". He furdwr re- 
MililNl #»althe Meha)ada Ss*)he, would shrs^e the renovated national 
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spirit along right lines Ho wanted similar conferences held In diffe- 
rent moffusll towns ' to aid m developing a national feeling * ' 
Papers were read at the conference on the constitution of the legisla- 
tive council, the separation of the judicial from revenue functions 
the conditions of the ryots, etc It was decided to print the proceed- 
ings and to send them to the Secretary of Stale and Members of 
Parliament During the last quarter of the nineteenth century a 
number of Telugu journals like Bhasha Sanjtvini Vlvekavardhini, 
Lokarananjat Purushardhapradhayani, Rasikollasum, Andhra Prakasika 
highlighted the economic distress of the people resulting from ini- 
quitous taxation, defective and corrupt administration, imperialist 
wars financed by the Indian tax payer, racial discrimination the 
miscarriage of justice m the law courts rising prices heavy land 
revenue demand, neglect of irrigation and a host of other grievances 
The documents published in the first volume of the 'Freedom Struggle 
in Andhra Pradesh together with the samples of extracts translated 
from Telugu news papers by Mr Gustav Oppert and others reveal 
the wide range of grievances articulated in the coiums of the Telugu 
periodicals of the period But the the editors of these periodicals, 
had no knowledge or understanding of the working of imperialist 
state apparatus or the socio-economic roots of the problems that 
faced the Andhra people Even the tallest of the leaders like Viresa- 
lingam, the |ather of the modern Andhra awakening m the nineteeth 
century was unaware of the several writings of Ram Mohan Roy, or 
the great social democratic traditions of the European reformers In 
fact, their thinking was conditioned by the Victorian liberalism of the 
British ruling class, and did not reflect the patriotic teachings of 
Gokhate or Tilak Viresalingam was a firm beiiever In British sense of 
Justice and freedom from foreign imperialism was beyond the ken of 
his strivings His contributions to Telugu literature, hia pioneering 
efforts in the cause of women's uplift, and social reforms, have given 
him a lasting place in the history of modern Andhra people. 


To sum up the awakening of the Andhra intelligentsia In the 
nineteeth century was the result of the material conditions created 
by the British government Britain as an unconscious tool of history 
introduced the elements of modern civilisation m the intaraata of 
imperialism While preparing the ground for a national market* the 
British ruling class carried out far reaching agrarian changes which 
uprooted an old order, without creating a new one. The tfidian 
middle class of merchants and English educated mteilaeituiila were 
minor partners In the managemefit o# the new admihiatriiAlue SUMS 
ooromerclal appareHia <asi4 t>»e pglice state* The dfttaffhed #ld 
ruHngciaea|nAii#gae>M»''dlii^^ |<faatiai»actee a paraa^c 



prop of the imperial government The British civil servants encou- 
raged missionary efforts at proselytisation and the beginnings of 
resentment among the Indians were feeble attempts at a resistance by 
means of petitions, and the ideological reaction was in the form of 
social reforms The leaders of social reform tried to reinterpret Indian 
scriptures in defence of their stand but rarely invoked the classics of 
modem humanism and scientific rationalism that inspired the leaders 
of the French Revolution The Andhra intellectuals In Madras, 
Rajahrrundry, Vizianagaram, Kakinada, Musulipatam and Nellore. 
generally craved for the blessings of British rule and rarely gave a 
thougt to the economic roots of the imperialist system that produced 
famines and wars They thought that loyalty to and faith in British 
rule would benefit their class, and the millions in the villages was 
not their concern They were even inferior to Sir Thomas Munro, 
Mackenzie, Charles Philip Brown, Sir Arthur Cotton and George 
Norton in their understanding of the basic needs of the rural masses 
The services of these liberal administrators were fruitful of better 
results than the ill- informed petitioners of Madras and Rajah- 
mundry Our nineteenth century patriots and reformers, neither for- 
got their colonial moorings nor imbibed the rational ideology of the 
conquerors* who represented at the time a superior civilisation in the 
contemporary world 
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TH^ GENERAL. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 


Prof R SUBRAHMANYAM. 

M A , Ph D , 
F Ki. A 3 (luondoni 
Head of the Dept of 
Ancient History & Arohaoologyy 
Nagarjtana Umveraity# Giinturi, 


Distinguished Professors, Members of the 
Andhra Pradesh History Congress and 
Ladies & Gentlemen 

F am happy to invite all of you to this august function this morning 
and I am greatly encouraged by the interest shown by all of you in this 
infant organisation, the Andhra Pradesh History Congress 1 deem it 
my proud privilege to stand and place before you a biief review of the 
progress made in the field of histoiicaJ and archaeological studies in 
Andhra in recent years and problems that await solution in the field of 
historical research Several young scholars are here now with their 
papers and I am sure they will contribute their shares and make it a 
grand success 

As a result of the explorations and excavations undertaken by 
Archaeological Survey of India, Universities in the state and State 
Oapartment of Archaeology, Government of Andhra Pradesh, lot of new 
data has been made available to researchers on the History of Andhra 
Different schools of thought exist today not only with regard to the 
inteipretation but also about the presentation of historical data- Older 
geneiation believed in utilising all kinds of historical data and presen- 
ting them in a logical sequence without twisting them to present the 
history from a particular perspective Subjectivity in History has been 
considered to be an unwanted ard undesiiable pherKwnenon* Hence 
the history written in the past became compilations of dynastic achi- 
vements interspersed with some detail about the cultural advancement 
This approach to History was considered by some schools m reaent 
times as inadequate and these schools of thought led by Dr. Kosambi 
felt that History need not be a mere catalogue of facts but should pre- 
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sent the development of social movements and cultural chonrjos or 
evolution of society This view is gaming momentum and the latest 
book by Kambhampati Satyanara yana, 'A study of tiw Htstory and Cuf 
ture of the Andhras presents an argument for a now mtrcjwtatjon of 
evaluation of historical data which has a relevance to the c ha iqo m 
political environment and social values Being an archaeoloc)! ^t who is 
trained to present facts as the/ are withoui attempting to mtorprot them 
to suit the needs of the day I believe in preparing the History of Anrlhra 
with minimum possible element of subjectivity in it 

Stone Age tools such as hand axes cleavers and chip, inn ti 'nl 
by prehistoric man wore found at Gudima'Uim (Chittooi), Pu »i ip t«l i 
Kongalavidu (Prakasam, Amarabad (Mahaboobn.igar) F,jiii*nju.nl,i »i 
and Godavarikhani (Karimnagar) These help us in a^sossinq tfui cultu- 
ral evolution of early man in different parts of Andhra Pradwsh 

Outstanding Proto-historic assemblages containing hand made, 
painted and plain red wares, burnished grey ware, ground stone exes 
steatite beads etc , ciatable to circa 2600 - 1 000 A D . were found at 
Singanapalli and Patapadu in Kurnool d strict and Pusalapadu. Kaniginkon- 
dalu, Sannakondalu in Prakasam district Most important find at thi 
last site IS a copper axe, exactly similar to the ground stone exes found 
at the very site This new culture, which is homogenous and spread 
over a wide area had cultural contacts with the mature Harappen and 
late Chalcolithic cultures of North and Western India during this period 

One of the significant results of these cultural contacts was the 
spread of urban economy to different parts of the Oaccan and South 
India In the late neolithic times, there was, in the first instance a 
remarkable increase in the size of the settlements Some of thj sites 
of the period, particularly, Prakash, Daimabad and Inamgaon cover 60 
acres or more in area each estimated to accomodate a thousand or more 
persons Patapadu, Singanapalie, Ramapuram and othor Naoitthic - Chal- 
colith c sites of Kurnooi district each of them over 20 acres in area The 
areal coverage of these sites would make an immediate contrast to thi 
small-sized early neolithic settlements Adeast one of the settlements- 
Inamgaon has a protective fortification wall around A general increase 
of material wealth is also noticed in the late Neolithic tinnes There was 
a proliferation of pottery manufacture, conaidaring the vadety en d i|uan- 
tity of the output Potter's wheel widely used about ttiie dm# tfiacfe 
mass production of pots possible, indicating diereby the einaigHWW^ of 
potters as a professional class in the eociety TlwNe waai'eoope lof the 
existence of other profession^ groups as wed in the eoolety, biit itich 
have pot been cfeady dootiaieivted on artdsssPlolfmal fi«N^ Theftn* 
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crease of communal weaH^ is reflected by the larger houses btlilt dluifng 
the period For instance at Nevasa and Inamgaon some of the houses 
measure 20' long Presence of professional groups is incidental to a 
society producing economic surplus and the latter in turn is docum'ented 
on archaeological record by storage houses and subterranean silos ex- 
cavated at a number of sites We may account for the production of 
economic surplus by the methods of artificial irrigation presumably 
practised at the time All this goes to prove that trends towards urba- 
nisation were already evident in Deccan before 1000 B C Literary 
evt ence a sc testifies to the ex stence of flourishing towns and cities 
before 6th century B C m some parts of the Deccan Aitareya Brah- 
mana refers to the kingdom of Vidarbha with its capital Kundina now 
identified with Kaundinyapura in Amaroti district of Madhya Pradesh 
From the Budhist canonicol works, we learn that Potana (Bodhan in 
Nizamabad dt ) and Pratisthana (Paithan in Maharashtra) were populous 
towns in the time of the Buddha The coastal city of Pithundra was 

also a flourishing metropolis more or less about the same time. 

1 

Rock paintings dep cting the life of the Pre and Protohistork: peo- 
ple, are of interest Such specimen were found at Budigapalli in Karim - 
nagar District, Pudicherla, Kethavaram in Kurnool District and Kokapet 
in H/derabad District by the Department of Archaeology In the sub- 
mersible area under M/lavaram dam in Cuddapah Disarict, in the Gan- 
dikota hill ridges - rock painting in red ochre were discovered along 
with a number of Earl/ and Middle Stone Age tools. Neolithic and 
Megalithic assemblages by a team of Archaeologists of the Archaelogi- 
cal Survey of India 

The students and staff of the Nagarjuna and Andhra Universities 
have ex,ensively explored in coastal Andhra Pradesh and brought to light 
many prehistoric and protohistorical sites Stone age sites with blade 
assemblages have been noticed at Chilakagadda (Visakhapatntm Ot ) 
Eteswaram (East Godavary) and Motlavaripadu (Prakasam Dt) last 
mentioned site has yielded fossils also At Chilakagadda and Eleswaram 
we found a neat cultural continuity between the blade-tool and microli 
thic assemblages. Miss Kasturibai, one of our research students has 
surveyed the entire length of the Eieru river valley and prepared, a longi- 
tudinal profile showing two aggradational phases of the river with a 
disconformity In between. Mr Bhaskara Mjrty has surveyed tihe Lower 
Godavary valley and re-explored the Sites discovered by Cammiade in 
1920s It IS noteworthy that no Middle Stone Age sites are present in 
the Godavary Distr cts while a little to the south we have an abu^wtent 
number of them in Guntur and P/akasam Districts, B R Subts^man^m 
and B David Raju have e^ctenslvely explored m coastal Andwa Pradesh 
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and brought taubght many nooUthic faflaluin (ornJttic*? Around 30 *;itds 
have been discovered in Guntur distncT alone and these tjnUifin to the 
Southern neolithic complex Ganduiu Jonnalag itid i anrl Kambtinm- 

padu appear to be promising among those and im rit full-flndoed rvra 
vations Interestingly many sites yielding neolithr tools of the Eastern 
Indian type have been noticed at a number of loro dies to the north of 
the Godavary river Jami in Visakhapatnam d strict for the fir .t t tnt* 
brought to light a neolithic culture of Easlein Inthan affilirdion m thu 
area and the evidence was followed up at a number of other siir • 'I'^e 
Kasipatnam, Madhuravada, Lanka'apalcm, Sdapnllo and R mii>.,rhod iv i 
ram in Visakhapatnam and East Godavary distorts Di* TimmnHft!/ 
excavated at Paradesipalem in Visakhapatnam distr rt anil coir 
neolithic celts and rod pottery The costal region to the nortn of th * 
Godavary continued to present Eastern Indian cultural affiliations even 
in the Early iron age times For instance period H of Jami prod'icnrl 
many pot forms and decorative motifs compa''ablo to those from Sisii- 
palgarh and Jaugada in Orissa This evedenco coupled with the fa'' t 
that megalithic burials are absolute'y rare in the area, si ig< jests the re i 
son for naming the terntory as Kalinga different from Andhra b/ our 
ancients 

Excavations during the fast two years fay the Archaeological Survey 
of India/ Oepaitmentof Archaeology and Nagarjuna University have 
dhrown invaluable fight on the early beginn ngs and spread of Saivism, 
Buddhism and Jainism In Andhra Pradesh 

As you are perhaps aware the largo scale excavations at Nagariuna* 
konda brought many new facts about the later Sitovahana and Ikshvaku 
rulers (2nd - 44h Century AD) A rich crop of epigraphical and arc h’- 
tectural wealth came to light not only Buddhism and its closely affiliated 
Pall - Prakrits which dominated the Andhia during the times, but elso 
Saivism and Sanskrit learning which came to the f<xre-front have prr - 
found influence on the populace of Andhra There was no religious 
rarKx>ur While kings were Saivites, the lady folk were Buddhists and 
Patronised the widely popular Mahayana Buddhist Senghas 

Recent Archaeological investigations at Amaravati have proved the 
existence of Buddhist Sanghas and monks at least a century earlier to 
Asoka and Emperor Asoka was only the first patron of the a'ready 
existing Buddhist MBhastup$ at this place which enshrined the dhaw 
of the Lord Early inscriptions on granite uprights ehd the fiagmontaiy 
Asofcan piHar inscription are some <?f dte Important finite hiWi. th# lattef 
appears to be dngravBciovef 'ejdaiddB Smtftkha end ee the 
ia«est visw cf Dr i^dtett end tm* tltei 


these free standing pillars or Dhvajas are pre Buddhistic in origin, lyi^ 
G S Narayana of Cochin University reported an inscription of pre- 
Asokan times in Vidisa {JIH, LIV pt. I, April, 1976, pp 54-71) Profuse 
quantities of NBP and existence of Buddhist monks ai Amaravati prior 
to 'Mahachartya's coming into being, preludes a cultural - chronological 
nearness of Amaravati to Maha/anapadas like Vidisa^ Ujjam, Vaisali, 
Rajaghat, Sravasti etc Soon, inscribed sculptural evidence became 
prolific and they substantiate this early impact Dharanikota was per 
haps an unrivalled centre in the peninsular India, not only nurturing! the 
earliest wave pf Buddhism from East but perhaps received the Master 
himself, if we are to rely on the recent studies on KaJachakra Mulatanr 
tra by Helmutt Hoffman (Buddha s preaching of Kalachakra Tantra at the 
Stupa of Dhanyakataka, "German Scholars of India", |l (Varanasi, 1973 
pp 136 40) 

The Excavation at Chandavaram, the southern moat'srte in Arfdhrd 
by the State Department of Archaeology, Govarnment of Andhra Pradesh 
brought to light an imposing terraced stupa embellished with an away 
of sculptured friezes m lime stone More than 40 upright stabs were 
found around the drum The stupa measured 50 metres in diarrwtre 
and the site has a very promising and extensive habitations, fortifica- 
tions etc , datable from late Satavahana to Vishnukundin times 


Another important Buddhist ttupa with more than 30 meters diame- 
tre and datable to 2nd century B C , was discovered on the outskirts of 
a small village Dhulikatta in Karimnagar District Sumptuously carved, 
the stupa, resembles the example at Pauni near Nagpur (Maharashtra). 


The excavation at Gollathagudi - an important Jama settlement 
during Early Medieval Age revealed a unique brick temple dedicated to 
Mahavira 

Some outstanding new discoveries have changed our aa*'**®*’ view 
points on the spread of Saivism and temple architetfif'e A problem 
orienled excavebon at the famous Siva templa,GudimaHam, (m 1 974) by 
Sri 1 K Sarma of> the Archaeoiogical Survey of India have brougftt?j^o 
light that in early 2-3 centijiries before Christ this uciQue Lingam con- 
taining the Pums/ja standing on Apasmara on its frontfl face,,was 
worshipped in open and surrounded by a railing like Sa/edtka Vr/kshas 
in nsculptures of Barhut and ^Sanchi and Silavedika hn^as seen on the 
cost coins of Ujjain datable to 3rd centu/jy C, vyorsfnp during this 
period included sacrifice of anjmals. The Purusha i e., the $iva fojm 
closely resembles Vaxii Rudra, pude and rpaming with P^rasu and with 
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OijXYajnopavits He imbibed the characterstic features of Kapartfm, 
Virupaksha. Bikshatanamurtt and so on What is more striking 'in the 
earlier period is the •'S/faved/ka hngam set-up in open The Yom* 
p/thas circular rings, one inset within another, is a realistic presen*a- 
tion of a female organ and base stone rings bear Wlauryan finish and 
polish The Iinga is also realistic - Penis erect (Urdhva nttah) Black- 
and-Red ware pottery and Mautyan punch-marked coins were found 
associated in this level Thus this unique shrine in far south In Chittoor 
Dt has a begirming in 3rd century B C in the second phase i e , Satava- 
hana (I & H century AD) this open lingam was hrsi brought with in 
apsidai shnne A brick temple was found close to it but below the 
Bana-Chola stone temprfe now m-sttu on the surface This evidence 
when viewed with the unique bnck Brahmanicai temples unearthed at 
Nagarjunakonda - such as Kart/kaya, Pusapabhadra and Nadagtsvara 
and the famous Kopotewara temple at Chezeria would at once reveal 
that Brahmanicai Hinduism was equally early and to spite of the fact that 
Buddhism and Jainism flourished during The period, Saivism was equally 
popular and much respected These evidences reveal to os anochar fact that 
the science of arcMtecture was common to ail the faiths arui developed 
a distinctive outlook only later, to suit the contemporary viiorslup modee 
as the iconography and creed regimentation cama to stay in medieval 
times Much field work and data need to be gathered in these lines to 
further substantiate this hypotheses 


AI.VAGE ARCHAEOL.CK3Y 


Archaeological and Historical wealth is facing complete obliteration 
with the fast growing structural activity In modem industnat towns and 
river valley projects Sometimes the organisations entmstad with this 
work, report about their chance dTscovenes to the Archaeological SuAmy 
of India But many of them go unnoticed If this is allowed to condnue 
It IS likely to cause irreperabie damage to the source material of Andhra 
fwstoiy and culture Many of the sites have become victims of large 
scale spoliation under schemes of industrifttation Wt have Isoad a 
nriafor catastrophe 20 years bade when a dam was constnictad on Kri- 
shna at Nageritifiakonda The worid famotia site was threatened with 
wholesale submersion. Large scale excavaUcm were iximiuoiad and 
much of the Archeeologrcaf weelth was retrieved 

Much more seriocs danger Is loomfing iaige fei a differant ditaedest 
now Under the Hydm-eladvic proi^ accasedtf vIMsgse 

are g^ng sdbnaaigsdl ares hc» not laoelvadl dkie ailafvlloft 
hikidtiafis ^ lar His late been Hia diMs of early 



civilization particularly In the field of art and architecture The siteU 
like Sangameewaram, Atampur etc. are very significant for architectural 
studies Before they are irretrievably lost, survey, systematic explora- 
tions and excavations have to be conducted by institutions like Universf- 
ties. Governmental Departments and learned bodies This has to be taken 
up in a planned way and executed on a war footing since the areas are 
going under water with in the next three years. 

Village to-village survey was conducted by Sri I K Sarma and that 
highlights the threat faced by the great archaeological treasures, both 
standing and hidden in the submersible villages under Srisailam project. 
The present generation has a sacred and urgent duty to salvage monu- 
ments of great artistic merit of the Chalukyan and Vijayanagara periods 
at Sangamesvaram, Jatprolu, Kudavalli, Gudem, Alampur, Prathakota, 
Mailesvaram by bodily transplanting them to higher levels The anti- 
quarian remains from the early historical mounds as seen at Satanikota, 
Kudavalli, Chegatur, Vapaldevipadu have to be retrieved through syste- 
matic excavations Hundreds of architectural members, icons, sculp- 
tures and inscribed slabs have to be safe guarded from 35 viMages Sri 
Sarma's paper to this conference details the magnitude of this problem 
on this side of River Krishna On the north side also equal number 
of villages are getting affected and it is our sacred duty, ail of us histo- 
rians and archaeologists to bring proper pressure on the govt to ta'<e 
up the needed measure for salvaging all this archaeological wealth for 
the sake of posterity 

The history of the Satavahanas has been attampted by eminent 
scholars like Bhandarkar, Sukthankar, Venkata Rao, Ramachandraiah, 
Rama Rao, M S Sarma and a host of other scholars Their af^roach 
was traditional Inspite of their work, number of problems cormected 
with Satavahana history are still unsettled Their original home, they 
chroootogy are subjects on which there is no unanimity of opifuon The 
Saka era which has been extensively used only in South India attributed 
to Kanishka who ruled over Northern India has not been ‘Satiebiotoriiy 
driven The problem needs a fresh reappraisal In recent years the 
studies on the history of Satavahana times are distinguished for its 
many-sided approach Vidya Dehajia's Ear/y Rook out Temples. London 
1972, tackles the problem of the chronology of Rock out temjiHes of 
Western India with reference to the Palaeography of Western Jnthan 
Inscriptions This study has raised several questions on die dates of 
several well known inscriptions. Though Vidya Dehejia prelers JB. C, 
1 20, as the commencement of Satsivahana rule, many articles diat 
appeared tn recent years advocate a late s&art for the Satavidhana ride 
Thaee studies are mainly baeed on nifmlemettcs and ^ed mattera. In 
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*his context the Seminar on Coinage of the Satavahanas and coins from 
excavations held at Nagapur is another important contribution to the 
subject Ther proceedings published in 1972 covers a wide range of 
topics from typology to social and economic aspects Mast important 
are the data presented chief!/ from excavations, tha regional distrtbution 
of the coin types and bilingual silver coins In this I K Sarins pleads 
for 240 B C , as the beginning of Satavahana rule, while A M Sastn 
puts forth the case of 1 st century B C In Sarma's article we got an 
excellent bibliography of tha regional distribution of com t/p-ss FRK 
Prasad's article on bilingual coins is a forceful case made out for the 
use of Telugu in the legends of Satavah3na ciins I K Sarma’s articles 
' Fresh light on the History of Satavahsnas in Vo* III pp 1-19, 

The names Satavahana Satakarni and tba significance of the Srivatsa 
symbol on the Satavahana coinage in fncf/ca Vol 9 No. 2 pp 83 88# 
Early Telugu in some Prakiit inscriptions of Andhra-A, Study in Efitgra- 
phta Andhraica Vol IV, 1 7 are also worth mentioning I am inclined 
to accept B C 268 as the date for the ns© of Satavahanas to power 


Recent discovery of a Satavahana inscription at Banavasi is a 
welcome addition to the sources of ater Satavahana times Prof Nara* 
simha Murty and Bhat have edited an inscription of Siva - Sri Puiumuvi 
m the Studies rn Indian Epigraphy Vol !, pp 34-8 While the editions 
aver that Vasisthiputra Pulumavi was succedeed by Sin Satakarni and 
was followed by Siva Sir! Pulumavi who ruled from 1 60-1 56 A D , it 
IS also said that he was the grandson of Pulumavi If and was the sams 
as Satakarni Prof Mtrash) tn A rchaeo/ogfca/ Stadias Sfol I pp 26-28 
questioned this view and opined that the King Siva Sn Pulumavi is none 
other than Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, a son of Gautamiputre A ra^aw of 
an Inscription made by Dr R L Gupta is also intaraatin|i In an articia 
entitled "Naneghat Inscription of an Unkovim Queen, A Historical re^s- 
prti sal' In Studies In Indian Epigraphy Vol IM pp 8&-71, Or Gupta aays 
that the record bekxigs to the time of Vedisrt and datas to lat century 
AD He also believes that the Dlmita of Hathigumpha macripCion 
shauW be read as Vimeka, the Kushan ruler Vtmakhadphraes 


Studies on art and architecture of tNs period alao recalvecl attention 
Most important is the excavations at Amamvati which aatsIHiahed ttlie 
pie^Mauryan origin of rhe stupe Humber of inacripbtms <iscoviifiiti on 
the arohitecturai pieoea range 3rd Cantoiy B C , to Teh cancuiy A.f>.Tfiaaa 
have been reported by I K. Sarma In Stadias hf Indian Epigmphf Vol. I 
The excavations at Oharidivamrn,i Ohciikirtiai have brcciohc to light stupis 
didst oentioy B and atif^huthsatta tnud fortifieadofi la eHao mepomd 

dmosi. it hr ai^ a^giiMiian feature 


which has to be examined in more detail after systematic horizontal 
excavations 

The studies on Ikshvakus began by Prof Vogel with the editing 
of Nagarjunakonda Inscriptions and later Prof D C Sircar, H Sarkar 
and myself wrote on political and cultural matters in Eptgrapba Indica 
Ancient India Stud es in Early History of Andhra and Studies m 
Early Buddhist Architectuie. A catalogue of the Ikshvaku Corns m the 
A P Go/t , M/saum f'Hyderabad 1932) Recently one more inscrip- 
tioTi has been discovered at Alluru by I K Sarma, the Kesanapalli 
Inscription of Chantamula in Epigraphia Andhnca Vol I pp 1 46-49 has 
edited been by me 

For the early Pallavas an inscription has been published in 
Epigraphia Andhnca \lo\ Ipp1-14 Nedungaraya grant of Pallava 
Yuvamaharaja, Visnugopavarman by Dr Venkataramanayya 


Coming to the Vishnukundin t mes, the discovery of copper plate 
grants of Vikramendra Varman II and Govmdavarman from Tummala- 
gudem brought to light by Sri B N Sastri deserves special attention 
These have been edited by Dr Sankaranarayana in Epigraphia Andhnca 
Vol II and also by Dr Venkataramanayya in his monograph on Vishnu- 
kundins in Telugu published in 1973 The excavation at Kesaragutta 
by the State Department of Archaeology, I expect, would throw new 
light on the history of Andhra, particu'arly of Visnukundin period in 
Telangana area 

After the monumental work on the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengl, 
Dr Venkataramanayya has edited the Charters of Vijayaditya I, Vijaya 
ditya 11, Gunakanalla Vijayaditya III, Chalukya Bhima I, and Amaraja 
Visnuvardhana in Epigraphia Andhnca Vol III 

To the history of Renadu, the Pedachaphalli plates of Srikantha 
Srimanchara Cola edited by P V P Sastry in Epigraphia Andhnca 
Vol. IV pp 13-20 IS a welcome addition Many inscriptions of Gangas 
also came to (iglht in recent times The Nandabalaga plated of Vajrahasta 
III edited by C Somasundara Rao in Epigraphia Andhrha Vol- IV pp. 
25-32 , Mukhalingam plates of Anan'avarma Code Ganga edited ^ 
N M Rao in Epigraphia Andhnca Vol IV pp 33-48 deserve 
mention 

The history of Madugonda Calukyas, hitherto a dark period, 
became clear with the dtscovery of ICoreyi epigraph of Caluky^ prince 
Niravadya, Kukkanuru plates of Kusumaditya of the Madugonda C^ukya 
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family - all published In Epigraphia Andhrha Vol I & II are yery useful 
source materia! The Bayyaram, Sanigaram inscriptions edited m 
Vol I and IV of the same journal are also important for the history of 
Kakatiyas, particularly for establishing on a firm basis their beginnings 
Another epigraph from Chandupatia mentions the death of Rudramadevi 
This has been edited by Mr R V P Sastry 

The historic capital of Vijayanagara empire is being excavated by 
AS! The structural remains exposed so far in the palace complex reveal 
the existence of an earlier town at the site A Brahmt inscription 
engraved on one of the architectural members discovered at the site 
seems to take back antiquity of the site to 1st century B C 

The medieval history of Deccan under the able editorship of 
Prof Sherwani has brought out two volumes dealing with pjliticat and 
cultural history of the Bahamanis and Vijayanagar and their successor 
kingdoms and it is a useful addition to the last of books on Medieval 
Deccan 

To the art and archletecture of the early an medieval period 
and later phases Temple Survey Branch of A S I hw cerrted out 
important Surveys Sarkar's work on Renandu deserves special mention 
A brief report has appeared in 1974 in fnimn Archaaotogv a Ra*/mw 
The Early Cafukyan architecture also received attention The following by 
Rajendra Prasad " Latin Temples at Alampur' J/80A Vol V , Soundara- 
rajan Early Temple Architecture In Karnataka and its Bamlftcatlons 
are important It may also be mentioned that the identification of the 
temipes at Kadamarakalave and Panyam as of Nagara style and of 
Vikfamaditya's and Vijayadltya's periods, has been made aid they have 
been discussed in detail Rajendraprasad in his articles In JKSK>A. He 
has also studied the temples of Rastrakuta period in Western Andhra m 
detail 


In the field of Modern Andhra History keen interest and enthu- 
siasm IS lieing shown by the shcolars Studies on personalHiee and 
their oontribuilon have appeared Dr Rudrayya Choudary's work on 
Prpkaaam, deserves commendation, Ramakrishna's work on V'ea/eita- 
tingam and his times is another useful book on the history of the 
contemporary society of Andhra Dr Kesavanarayana's work Poftthaif 
snd Social Factors m Andhra m interesting So also YeglOffaif 

^dies likp Eric Frykanberg's on Guntur District is a definitive study I 
dm atdo m^rttioh the work of Band! fleddy who hro^flht out 

Btdwd'JMbUtoi i&hd YaWchiHd ftacM f« Ustu^. they beer the 
i^zsadhdvfgom'ofstMirftdleeea^ ddtf Witovv a IKNld of fi#vt OM 



tfie social and econonnic aspects of Andhra country Dr Mangamma's 
work on Book Printing m India with Special Reference to the Contri- 
bution of European Scholars to Tetugu (1 746-1 857) describes the 
efforts to promote oriental languages m general and the contribution of 
European scholars to Telugu m particular. Most important however is 
the work of Prof Venkatarangaiah Freedom Struggle m Andhra 
Pradesh in 3 volumes. 

Prof Venkatarangaiah has suggested to me that we should plan 
to bring out a complete Bibliography on the History of Andhra and who's 
who in Andhra History I earnestly hope the Congress will embark upon 
the projects as they are useful for further research. 

Before conclude this reveiw, I should place on record that the 
Universities of Karnataka Madras, Poona. Patna and J N. U are taking 
keen interest in the study of problems related to Andhra History and 
Culture We have in our midst today. Prof Dikshit who has initiated 
and encouraged studies on Andhra, and to him we are thankful. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS - 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

O- RAMACHANDRAIAH 


Fellow Delegates and Ladies ^nd GentJemen, 

I tmssed the maugural session of this History Congress last year 
et Kavah The excutive took care to see that I should not suffer the 
again< f thank thiem for their considerate affection to have me 
presicfee over this section on Ancient History of Andhra. 

Amorfg the delegates here, I find a significant majority who had 
'studied the History of Andhra with me at the Andhra University My 
move to Introduce it for study at the Post-Graduate level was stalled 
for more than a year^ lest it might harbinger parochialism I have no 
doubt, among all the linguistic groups of Indians, despite their sudden 
spurts of violent expression, the Andhras are least parochial, except in 
an internecine way. 

My wish was a simple one , we should no longer den/ ourselves 
ifie knowledge of how we have arrived Though they took some time 
over It, the Andhra University was the first to adopt tha proposal I 
may. therefore, claim to have helped, in a small and distant way, the 
rise of this A P History Congress 

The Andhras are an ancient people, one of the earliest known to 
History, with a step back into Proto-and Pre-history First mentioned 
in the Aitereya Brahmana, they come in for considerable notice in the 
Puranas, as conquerors of Magadha Foreign notices and epigraphy 
present them as contemporaries of the Mauryas Then they fade out 
as Andhras to emerge under the name of Satavahanas This is of 
utmost significance It is the achievement of the Satavahana Kula. that 
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built up the integrated personality of the Andhra Jati The importance 
of this identity cannot be over emphasised 

So very ancient is the History of the Andhras But it is not easy 
to fix when it ceased to be Ancient and started turning FVIodmeval Toe 
lines demarcating the Ancient, the Mediaeval and the Modern am Uko 
tracks of fish in water-difficu't to draw and hold on to Ttio notion is 
essentially subjective, depending on whun the parson ©xorcis.ng h s 
mind in this direction places himself Still wo nood draw lit jso linos 
even nationally, for purposes of convoniot study 


The prob em is a comp icatod ono more th in for northern 
Indian History For some of them in the nonh, the Media rval starts; 
with the chaos ushered in with the death of Harsha in 547 A O for 
others, it begins in 1206 A D , with the arrival of Islam in Delhi lt>r 
dominant stay rendering the north politically unified but culturally 
split The same is not true of the Dokhan end the Soutfi even aft»‘i the 
establishment of the Bahmuny Kingdom For, by then, Andhra suf t *s 
sively under the Kakatiya tho Raddi and the Vtjayanagar powers came 
to connote far more than the Dokhan p ateau M-litanly often victor ous 
the Bahmuny kingdom continued at cross-purposes with Moslem north 
and under constant pressure of Hindu Vijayanagar and Ons'ta The 
pohtical and cultural domination of Andhra by Islam was fairly conrp'ote 
by 1 565 A D when the battle of Raksas Tagadi was fought and won 
by the Sultans of the Dekhan The process could bo deentod complo 
^ with the death of Araviti Venkatapati Dovaraya-II in 1614 A O 
That was when the Mugfials began reaching out for the south to con 
tend for political sovereignty against Bjapur. Golconda and the Maratha 
It was also when tho seaboard started to play a definitive role m doci 

ding the political fortunes of Andhra and the rest of India In favour of 
the west 


But then, this is relevant to dating tha end of tha Madnjvat 
period in the history of the Peninsula, offering for the transition alter- 
natives among A D 1 565 and 1 614 and oven the 80's of 1 7uh cimtury 
Bijapur, Golconda and Vija/anagara out and ringing in tho 
n/lpdern period, with the Mughal, the Maratha and the West. 


® ^Jonveyient date for the end of the Ancient 
period of Andhra History still remains For this, I venture to suggest 

Abain ihw. Satyacraya, 
® effeotivefy baulked Harsha's ambitions in the 

80^ Jind Imdated the independ^it Ime of 0,3 Chalukvas of Venai 
under hfs brodwr, Kuble Vishnu Vardhana, For seven centuries 
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after, the north held no threat to the Dekhan, either political or military; 
Vatapi Chalukyas and their successor dynasties confined their activities 
essentially to the west of Eastern Ghats, though with frequent forays 
into coastal Andhra But the Vengi Chalukyan rule continued, practi- 
cally unbroken for full five centuries, until it yielded up its last monarch 
Rajendra Kulottunga, to the Cholas of Tanjore for thier sovereign With 
the solitary exception of the Indrapalanagara plates of Vishnukundin 
Vikramendravarman-ll, it is with the Chalukyas, the epigraphicat records 
in Andhra begin regularly to get dated in Saka era 624 A D was the 
beginning of yet another development of great significance Regional 
bifurcation of the Western Chalukyas and the Eastern initiated a like 
bifurcation of their dialects and scripts, finding their full bloom in 
Kannada and Telugu Telugu under the patronage of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas, freeing itself from a total tutelage to Sanskrit developed its own 
Individuality and literary excellence and got accepted at once as the 
language of the people and of the court These are momentous 
developments that could be traced back to tha beginning of Eastern 
Chalukyan rule in 624 A D That is when we could rightly rest the 
Ancient period of Andhra History and begin the Mediaeval period 
thereof 

Wa rnight rbalise that pariodisation in Histor/, though is subjec- 
tive, cannot be arbitrarily fixed It is governed by considerations of the 
'drea and the theme or people For History is the sequential study of 
man in space Man in a given habitat is the subject of study and we 
should be able causally to connect up his actions, if we are to under- 
stand him This cannot be done without fixing the precedence among 
events he is connected with Hence the need for chronology It is a 
fashinable pastime of some of the uninitiated to belittle and even 
decry the datings in History It is a lack of perspective they cou d well 
save themselves from More often, it is a commentary on their inabi- 
lity to rerrtbmber dates Forsooth dates are mere pointers to events If 
you are genuinely Interested in the event it should be d fficult to foirgat 
its date. 

Yet for ths History of early Andhra, no chronol ogtcal schema 
Is generally agreed upon Palaeography, regnal years unrelated to 
any know era tha Prakrtic or the Sanskrde way of dating or ttie 
Prakrt or the SanskrI: language used in tha epigraphical records-ndne 
of these has provided a firm base to fix ths precedences The only 
consensus reached - and this I mention with some hej^itation - is 
over the beginning of the Andhra - Satavahana rule in the late 70's or 
early 60's of 3rd C. B C This is eqally true of tha end of the Ylsnu- 
kundm fule early in 7th C A. D, the terminal 1 suggest for tha eaidy 
period of Andhra History. 
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Within these limits, quite a feviv royal houses held sway m 
Andhra But ail our knowledge of them and stilations of thir deeds 
stay airy, unless these are all territorially tied up We hardly know 
for certain the extent of the areas where they and their peoples lived' 
moved and functioned. We suffer a great lack of politics! geography 
of early Andhra Pradesh, The work of lata Sri K Is/irara Dutt and 
the collective effort initiated by Srt K Lakshmiranjanam head this way, 
but they are mere probes not sufficiently substantial 

Of all the dynasties of early Andhra only tha satavahanas 
could attain imperial status, as conquerors of Maqadha How they 
endured there and for how long, what made them abandon their 
Magadhan possesesios-these have not been investigated so far Some 
kings among the iksvakus, Salankayanas and the Visnukudins ara 
known to have performed the Asvamedha, Rajasuya and even the 
Vajapeya sacrifices, but they somehow failed to secure imperial 
investiture at the hands of our Historians 

Here with your indulgence I refer to a different set of Histo- 
rians we may name them politician -Historians They deny the term 
‘Empire’ to any power within India, big or small, ancient or mediaeval. 
They argue these were instances merely of wresting or recovering 
a part of self same India We should be thankful that. In this | they 
deem India as cn© Unit For. some theree decades back, these very 
gentlemen ware vehement that tfiere never was one India, but several 
kingdoms each independent and soverlgn and sufficient upio Itself 
But that was when tho growing Nationalism In India was sought to be 
fought in favour of Pro-Moscow internationalism Yet India bad 
never vaunted imperialism, if it meant the exploitation of the 
vanquished for the benefit of the victor and his chosen people The 
Indian type of Imperialism stopped with the recognition of a single 
suzerain, the defeated being permitted to hold and govern their own 
realms 


Yet another trend these days is to devalue historiograic^y that 
IS not socio-ecomicaily oriented A charge levelled against out early 
Historians Is that they dwelt solely and at ienth on monarchs and 
their doingsiand hardly reflect the masses of common people and 
their plight This is true, but only partially so Historians, as a class# 
have not failed to not ce any element that had entered the general 
stream of Indian life They ^are normally taken up with syuch fn- 
tluences and affect largo areas and move and mould the Uvea of vast 
nasses of people. Monarchs in those times provided attoh Inflttefipea#, 
Non© would dispute tho claim that Vedto life, Upanishadic and Eplo. 
reformat i movements and new religious aohoota like J^nlam md 
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Buddhism have been appreciably Invesigated If now, historiography 
seeks other pastures, it is because monarchs have ceased to be the 
founts of such influences To day historians find them in Ministerial, 
commercial and communal cabals and their policies and practices. 
But the approach is not far different. 

History is the enquiry we conduct into the thought that lies 
behind the series of past events of which we have some empirical 
evidence To find and evaluate various types of evidence is an art not 
easily come by Our earliest sources of infornation are Puramc texts 
and to understand relevant references, we should acquire a feel of the 
idiom and usage of the language then current Given this we could 
have saved curselves from the confusion caused by the mixing up of 
Simuka the Slayer of Susarma Kanva, with Simuka the founder of 
the Satrvahana rule* The name could apply to any of Simuka's 
line Had not Kalidasa, linguistically nearer the redactors of the 
Puranas described as Raghus all the seven son of Rama and of his 
brothers ?* 

Greater Is the need for translation to be exact, wher the origi- 
nal information Is to be edited or conmented upon Take for instance 
the Puranic text " Susarmanam presahya tarn Simukozadrajateayat 
prapsyatimam vasundharam." Translatad as 'Simuka of the Andhra 
race, having killed Susarma will obtain possession of the earth' this 
led to the confouding of the Slayer of Susarma with the founder of 
the Andhra kingdom. It is common knowledge that the Andhra king- 
dom originated farther away from Magadha The s'ayer of Susarrra 
only extended it to Magadha, he did not 'obtain possession of the 
ecrth ' he obtained possion of 'This territory' — 'Imam Vasundharam, 
the territory that earlier had Susarma for king 

Much as IS said, much more could be mentioned the way 1 
tried to above. But I shall not stand between you and your delibera- 
tions any more. I may however, utter a word of caution. Historical 
conclusions should be logical, though the actions of which they are 
the accounts could be most illogical at times They should be drawn 
from known, verifiable evidence, however meagre it may be Non- 
mention can never form the basis of any historical inference Praises 
should not be imagined to yield conclusions desired. Otherwise, there 
is no end to historians and to historiography. I hope and believe 
that all your endevours would be to save 'us all from the growing 
threat of this type of historical inflation 


* KnBa described aa th© Jycsta of Sapta Reghu Pravjraii (Ragbu- 
vamsan. Canto lb, bloka 1 ) 
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PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS - 

MEDIEVAI. HISTORY 

Prof T V. MAHALINGAM 


I feel It a great honour to have been invited to preside over the 
medieval history section of this second session of Andhra History 
Congress this year. When the invitation reched me a few weeks ago 
I wondered how 1 was chosen President of this section But 1 fee! that 
there is some justification for my participation in the deliberations of 
this Congre^ for two reasons I am very much interested In the 
history of Andhradese and the role this part of our country has played 
in the evolution of our culture In its various aspects In the medieval 
period for another thing you may be surptsed to know that though 
I now come from the heart of Tamil Nadu I am descended from a 
family which migrated south in the course of the expansionist period 
of Vijayanagar. its original home village being Sreshtalur in South 
Andhra I am really grateful to the organisers of the Andhra 
History Congress for the opportunity given to me to take part in this 
session. 

Historiography is comparatively speaking a new science in 
India, though as understood by the ancient Intellectuals of our 
country, it has had an old and respectable tradition To-day it is an 
advanced and complicated one which has many sided facets Ideas 
about the content of history have changed from time to time even 
during the last 200 years In the nineteenth century when 
a good number of Western scholars enaged themselves in the writ- 
ing of Indian History they were more concerned with and ooncehtrating 
on. Its imperial aspects reieating to kings and courts and 
wars and conquest Regional history consisting of the the study of 
particular homogenous regions did not attract them much. But in the 
recent decades, especially after our oounhy ’attaint Indopendertoe. 
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views have changed on Indian historiography and the aspects to be 
covered in the writing of it The study of the history of different 
dynasties ruling over different parts of the country the culture and 
achievements of the different peoples in each of them have come to 
attract scholars more and more It is after Independence that we are 
making for instance concerted attempts at th » writing of the history 
of the Deccan or South India to bring out in focus their achievements 
through the ages It is in that context that conferences of this kind 
are significant and useful 


It may bo reasonably asked if in those days of the realisation 
of the oneness of India the need for a strong Union at the Centre and 
the interdependence of one part of the country on another, it is 
appropriate to think and talk m terms of regions separated from on# 
another geographically lingusticaily or racially But in a vast country 
like ours one cannot expect much uniformity in alt. either m 
political development or in cultural equipment and progrese all 
through the ages For the development of the composite culture of 
India every region and ©very period has contributed some thing 8r»d 
It IS of more than academic interest to study and understand the 
nature of the contributions of each region to the sum total of tndlan 
culture Hence the principle guiding the historical writing on a 
regional basis must be the evaluation of the contributions of a 
particular region to the sum total of our country’s cultural heritage 
The.hlstorlsns attempting to narrate the history of e dynasty or a 
region during a specific period should avoid the tendency to become, 
knowingly or unknowtngiy. the pleaders advocating the superiority 
of the respective dynasties or ragions over tncir contemporary 
counter parts Much of the charm of the regional hlstoricei writing, 

I think, lies in the fact that It must be a penetrative and ccmprehen 
sive study of the aspects of th© history of that region, revealing the 
trends of evolution as also comparative analysis baaed on broad 
outlook. It IS also to be borne in mind that it wouM be difficult to 
write the history of a locality isolating it from other parta of the 
country The annals of the history of our oountry is fuH of 'contacts, 
8d|ustments. influences and diffusion' One must be aware of ttiw fact 
that conclusions arrived at on work based on a totally narrow and 
regional outlook are changed or revised or itable to change, when a 
similar attempt is made regarding a different region Suoh a narrow 
Study of the histoty of only e limited area would at times lead to 
suggestions which may (require revielcm In th# light of oontempMsrafy 
history of the neighbouring regitofi At leasi socths of auoh wealcnessee 
bag be awpidedonly if the reglgnai hietofies are written taking Into 
cmtsideratfon oontsmpr^Piiry evkhnce la a wider perspeotlve 


This Congress has been divided into three sections ancient, 
medieval and modern and we are meeting here in the Mediveal History 
Section The problem of periodization in history is not easy, for his- 
torical development is a continous procees However such a division is 
made generally not only with regar:! Id the history of our country but 
also the history of many countries of the world It was James Mill who 
divided Indian history for the first tinrij intD three periods and rtamed 
the first two periods as Hindu and Muslim and the third as British It 
IS interesting to note here in respect of the third period the religious 
nomenclature was dispensed with and was called not Christian but 
British This kind of class ification seems to be arbitrary and cannot 
be applied to the h.story of a vast country like ours for the end of 
the first period and the beginning of the second period were not the 
same with regard to all regions in it 

The Muslim period as it is called is usually taken to be coeval 
with the medieval period and considered to begin with the establish- 
ment of Muslim rule fn India but it is evident that such establishment 
of Muslim rule In different parts of the country did not take place at 
the same, time tt fs a Hqosn fact that while the lArabs established their 
shoft nve(d r^le ill Sind m the eighth century and the Muslims exteri- 
^ed,ttjeir heg^mbny over large parts of North India ih the thirteenth 
ipenfMry 1t took a longer time for the Muslim to spread themselves 
further south Jhis arbitrary clasaification of the periods into Hindu and 
Muslim and the consequent development of the thesis is that during the 
so called Muslim period the Muslims evolved a separate political entity 
m the country is not borne out by facts Some Scholars have prefered 
the- use of the words ancient medieval and modern in the place of Hindu 
Muslim an the British periods. Even there it appears that each period 
IS taken to be characterised by certain factors that influenced the rise 
and fait ©f Kmgdoms and administrations To my mind it apf>ears that 
each a«i«a in the country developed certain institutions and character- 
istics during a particular period and they should be taken into account 
in the penodtsation to be followed in history. We have to keep in 
mind not lonly the political fortunes of the country which form only 
one aspect of its vangated history but also the major trende in the 
social economic and intellectual movements in such penodisation 

Andhradesa which covers a wide area has a distinct persona- 
lity of Its own and has played a large role in the administrative evolu- 
tion religious movements literary growth and development of art 
and architecture in our country It has contributed much to the 
development of the various aspects of Indian cuiture partfcufarly ndt 
only because of its geographical position iri the HouhtIrV' btrf also dh 
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account of Its continuous history from very ancient times for over 
2,000 years 


Taking into consideration the factors regarding the periodlaa* 
tion mentioned above, there were certainly changes in the patterns of 
social and cultural movements In Andhradesa frcmn age to age and 
they should form the basis of much divisions The ancient period of 
Andhra history may be taken to end in fhe fifth or sixth century A O 
when the smaller kingdoms like those of the Ikshvakus, Vishnukundms* 
Salankayanas, and Birhatphaiayanas, Anandagot*rins ate . came 
to an end and bigger kingdoms with imperial ambitions came 
into existence like those of the Chaiukyas of Vangi« as alto 
the social, religious and economic organisations in the country 
underwent changes on regulated pattern all ovar Andhradesa, as they 
did farther south in Tamil Nadu with the rise of the Paltavas and the 
Pandyas The mam characteristics of the medival period were diffe* 
rent in Andhradesa from those of the earlier period with regard 
to social organisation, theistic devaiopments, economic growth and 
systematization growth and changes in i certain political inatitutlona 
which played a large role In the history of Andhradesa till ft came 
under the impact of the British |n the eighteenth century followed by 
Western fnfluancs on the life of the people which eventually marked 
the end of the medieval period and commenced whet may ba called 
modern period 


The medieval Metory of South «tndla la charactarlaad by th# 
rise and development of mighty kingdoms though they cannot ttand 
comparison with the empires of the Mauryss or Guptas or of the 
Pushya Bhutts Each such medievat South Indian klngom waa confi* 
ned to large parts of a geographically homogenous area wloh at dmea 
was extended Into the n^ghbouring territories The kingdoma were 
fairly large and kept In tact under each dynasty by a auooeeion of 
of able rulers. A general weakness with . them was diair frequent 
and persistent wars with their respective neighbours, meilny for 
enlarging the boundaries of their kingdoms to assert their supra*' 
macy over others, creating spheres of Inf fuenoe and oheoking the 
ambitions of the neighbours, though there were also odier factors 
that were responsible for them We have now a lair Idee of the history 
of mmv of the kingdoms that rosa and fell in South indie to the 
medieval pevlodL But in progress of time there is a targe afspesalofi o9 
and valuable material about them both iiterery and eptorephtoek 
This eifprs much scope for adding freeh and usefut 
mom these tdi^oma, One smong thafvi > the VUe^eiiegir tvnbife 
e*>oi« Which there appears to be a mtototom hmmUmt titot ft hue 



been overworked But it is not really so The publications on Its role 
in South India's many sided history are not commensurate with the 
large volume of fresh material relating to it that is now available A 
full fledged and upte date account of that great emire based on all 
available information is a hard felt need 


An interesting and very important development perceivable In 
them edievai kingdoms like those of the Chalukyas of VengL the 
Kakatiyas, the Vijayanagar rulers, etc , relating to a number of minor 
principalities, chieftaincies and rulerships within these empires which 
enjoyed a large element of autonomy within their respective areas 
though they owed allegiance to their imperial overlords This kind of 
political relationship between the king and his subordinates has the 
characteristic of what we generally term 'Feudalism' in contemporary 
Europe The main elements of feudalism as understood by a student 
of medieval history are based on land though the elements of politi- 
cal and military obligations on the part of the subordinates were 
also there Though the term feudalism is generally used to character* 
rise the politico social eoortomlc organisation of the period, there are 
some scholars who .cfuestton on the correctness of the expression, 
feudalism, to indicate their relationship, , viewing the problam from 
European parailers Feudalism has two aspects, political and econo- 
mic largely based on land The sobordinate ruler administers a 
teritory on beheif of the king and owes allegiance to him, besides he 
ts under certain obligations such as military and financial. Some of 
these aspects are comparable to those in contemporary Europe but 
Ihdl short of some of all such characteristics but possess their own 
features. It is for want of a better term that we call it 
feodalhm. 


excels the other parts of our country in the norrtiber 
of subhTnlmSI' tributeHry principalities ruled by chieftains of conekle- 
rable poKtlcal IniHPkirtanoe. A study ot their political set up, authority, 
degree sile|(9iimief and nature of obligations ’to the overlord kings 
would be of ipvderstandlng the ideologies and patterns 

of Indian feuldiMlaihl ‘Tlha'dtiwiia^tristics of feudalism as gleaned from 
the socfo-poiitfctA ’‘conditlolife df the medieval period of Andhra's 
history require d^a}ied’^aiNl''darefa^ study In the history of Andhra we 
very often find that thedcfagdom &f the KakatiVas for instanee was 
divided into a aumber of dividons pndid>iy of a conventtenal 
and parcelled out anran^ subcichntfbBe, It is d interest to 
thd a similar system seems to^hemhJbJddpd under the a*|ais 

of Madurai in Tamil Nadu. 



ft may also be mentioned here that even now wo ore more 
concerned with larger kingdom^ and the achievements of their great 
rulers than the origin, development and working of the smaller cniof- 
taincies m them But in reality such chieftaincies were one of the 
main causes for the integration and greatness or disintegration of their 
suzerain kingdoms Unless sufficient work ts done on those minor dyne- 
sties and chieftaincies that played a large role in the making or unmaking 
of the mighty empires, our knowledge of the history of modioval 
Andhra, nay any part of our country, during the medieval period will be 
considered incomplete 

A second characteristic of the medieval period of the history of 
Andhradesa, as of other parts of South India, is a percepitble change m 
the social system that obtained in the land In the earlier period covered 
by those of the Satavahanas and their succeaseore upto the nee of the 
Chalukyas of Vengi one notices the predominance of the Senekrltic, 
Vedic and Brahmanical metitutions But m the subsuqent period 
Andhradesa like other parts of South India shears to have undergone a 
Chang® in the social structure whore the Brahmin theocratic predomi 
nance does not appear to have been so high ata in tha earlier period on 
account of the rise of the status of new castes and communities with 
tneir intermwrture The social system underwent a change in wh<ch 
eommunitiee like those of the N^isyas and non-chna)as became a factor 
lo be reckoned with in the polftico social organisation It dose noc 
mean, however, that the brahmanical community as such or Vedic 
$bn8ks*Fffc ieamifig suffered But the socuri changes are pveciH>hbie «nd 
marked This Is seen from the rise of a number of cNeftaincies and 
offices conferred by fhe kings on people who came to be ciriled tht 
Mayakas, Padmanayakas and so on The leading daeiderattim is to 
analyse these changes in the social structure in Andhradesa and bring 
out the causes of such transformation or change and consequent impact 
of them on the social system and organisation in the subsequent history 
of Andhradesa 


Another important aspect that required concerted study and ana- 
lysis in the history of Andhra retetes to religious movemente in the area 
during our period Though in ancient Andhra, Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Brahmanical Hinduism flourished side by side, during the medieval 
period there was recognisabte decline in the influence of the lirel two 
of them and growing dominance of Paranic Hinduism which developed 
diffbient schools of pHlosophy and a number of ritueis end fMiedeee, 
mam ctmractariado ef the new movement ce f iteted rowncl blMricd ca 
devotion fiq pdrsoiisat god, Amans the edioele of Seivtem lltal lloffalied 
in this period of Andhradesa, mention should be msde 0 Itm 



the Kalamukhas, the Kapaiikas and the Smartas and Aradhyesaivas 
Much of the information available on them are largely from inscriptions 
and these sects deserve more attention from scholars than they have 
secured so far. 


After the days of the Alvars and Ramanujacharya in Tamil coun- 
try, Srivaishnavism also gained much popularity in Andhradesa and in 
Ifie later medtevai period Dualism propagated by Madhwacharya secu- 
red good foothold in the land, particularly after Narahari Tirtha. Thus 
the progress of these different schools of Hinduism in the Andhra 
oountry during the period have to be assessed and studied in 
detail 


A viHry important feature of the religious movements in the period 
was die growth of monasteries or mathas, each of which was an 
important organization devoting itself to the preservation of Hindu reli-^ 
gion and Its dissemination among its followers founded at different 
times by highly ipiritual and evolved souls Each of them was presided 
over by a regular succession of pontiffs Among some important 
mathas mention may be made of the Goiaki matha which was a saiva 
one with large number of branches concentrated in Andhradesa and 
distnbuted in many parts of Tamil Nadu There were number of linea- 
ges associated with this. A comprehensive study of such religious 
institutions and persons connected with them is a hard felt need, 
though some work has been done on them by pioneering 
achoiars. 

Arrxmglhe four south Indian languages Telugu occupies a very 
hnportiNnt place end has had a continuous history from the days of the 
&istem Chshik^tt 'Of Vengi. Though the history of Telugu literature 
has bean weiiied upon by a number of eminent scholars it deserves to 
be studied itiider different heads like prose and poetical compositions, 
btscriptional compositions, religious literature, works on particular 
faiwic^ies of learning like Music, etc , with particular reference to the 
factors tiiat influenced major changes in the major types of litmary 
production from period to period, it is equally important to study the 
spread of Telugu literature and learning beyond Andhradesa especially 
be Tamil Nadu and Karnataka it may be mentioned here that in itie 
of tile Nayak rulers of Thanjavur and Madurai in the sixteenth 
4||id seventeenth ceutiiries, Telugu literature and learning received gr^ 
and patronage in the Tamil country. In fact the later 
was really the golden age of the Telugu literature and 

iearri^.- 
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It this c innect'orj it ma/ ba pointed out that the ©vofution oi' 
the Te'ugu a'phabet from the curUost begmnings. its connection with 
the ©any Kannada alphabet and the stage and period at which they 
became separated wou.d be a subject for good study 

Turning to the aconomic history during the mudiuval period In 
the field of economic activity Andhradosa's role in South India wa» 
considerab'e Though some good work has been dune on tlte history 
of medieval Andhradesa bearing on this aspect more work romams to 
be done with regard to the articlasand methods of production, civtnne}* 
of distribution, pricos, money economy rates of interest, weights and 
measures etc The trade activities of Andhradesa. particularly those of 
the organised crafts guilds and mercantile corporations, both inland and 
foreign admit of more intensive study with the help of inscriptions and 
contemporary Iiteratute In this connection th© cofitemporery account 
of the Venetian traveller Marco Polo about the economic life In cctastal 
Andhra is of considerable value 


One can not fail to mention the Important place of Moiupelli in 
the Krishna district (where there Is scope and need for archaeo'ogicat 
excavations), as an emporium of trade from where an Abhaya Sasana 
by Kakatiya Ganapati was issued for the foreign traders who visited the 
port fixing the sealing for the customs duty levied on them and assus 
ring the good will of the government towards them. This tendency to 
encourage foreign merchants reminds one of what Krishnadeva Raya 
has said about the manner in which traders from a foreign country who 
visited his empire were to be treated He says •' A king should 
improve the harbours of his country and so encourage its commerce 
that horses, etfiq;^lra[nt8. precious gems, sandalwood, pv^arls and other 
articles are fre^y imported into his country. He should arrange that 
the foreign sailors who land m his country cm account of storms, iltnesS 
and exhaustion are tooktid after iil a manner su tabfa to their nationali** 
ties." Thus a continuous tradition of th# ideas iregarding tfie tiwatmont 
of foreing merchants who came to India for trade purposes can im 
gleaned from the madtevai history of Andhradesa This aspect of the 

trade policy of the governments of medieii^l Andtu's deseived ctetertsd 
study 


ArlOfher aspect of the cultural history Of Ahe^rsdesa stMeh has 
riot received sufficient atteotlon at the hanefo of sehOiarg fa Aft# 

thobgh the art of NagarlttnekOnda Amsfisvag, lie«wsf#«i 
other have been stot^toed in detsff bif Oft ednnelseiilt; 
dddhf histoiy ofSdb 

tion as in Tamil fsiadu i aind Kamatdka* , Addhtadt^ , 
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number of temples which illustrate the development of an important 
style of architecture which deserves more careful study .In fact the age 
of the later Eastern Chalukyas and the Kakatiyas, not to speak of Vijaya- 
nagar was an important one in the art history of the country Temples 
like those at Hanumakonda, Warangai, Palampeta, Katachpur, Panagal; 
Tripurantakam. Draksharamam, Pillalamarri etc , deserve each a mono- 
graph deserving their place in the art history of Andhradesa It js 
encouraging to find that there is a growing interest in the subject and 
there are coming out a few publications regarding the archirecture of a 
few temples in some areas in Andhra 

An important point strikes me while dealing with the medieval 
history of Andhradesa and that is its contacts with the neighbouring 
linguistic and cultural zones like those of Karnataka, Maharashtra, Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu and the mutual contacts and influences of these regions 
on one other After all they were in close touch all through politically 
and culturally and there were migrations of people and ideas as also 
organisational patterns from one region to another This aspect also 
deserves careful! and comparative study. 

Thus the medieval period of the history of Andhradesa affords 
good scope for intensive research on the varied aspects of its fascina- 
ting hisrory. It is possible to write a comprehensive history of 
Andhradesa I hope that the multi-volume history of Andhradesa that is 
planned to be brought out by the Andhra University on the occasion of 
Its Diamond Jubilee next year, of which our President Dr R Subhrah-r 
manyam is the chief editor, will contain a mine of information on tho 
history of Andhradesa in all its phases and aspects 
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PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS- 

MODERN HISTORY 

Prof, SAROJINf REGANI 


Mr. Prasfdent Sir. Fellow Delegates, Friends, Ladles end 
Gentlemen, 

I am4e^y indebied to you for the honour you have done me by 
aekincr to pieskie ov^ the Modern ^Mory Section of the 
Pr«dM4? History Con0ress» i am conscious of my many limitatioifs but 
as I bsiievo that your choice fell or me not because of my out-standing 
conbribiiticuts in AndhrarH*®^<^‘'>^i Studies but because of the goodwill 
of the organiseis od ^s Congress have towards mo, 1 can look forward 
confidently to your co-ooeration in discharging the duties of the 
Chair. 


A review of sfUc^es in Indian History cannot but reveal the fact 
iphft On fhe wjhole the history of South India has received much less 
tfilMt it deserved at the hands of the historians Such of the 
hii^kny Ibac nils come out on Southern India in the modern permd is 
mosdy centered round the consolidation of the Brirish power round the 
dff^^ Of^atfras, the Anglo-French rivalry artd dVa lyotwan 'e/stem of 
iarid fevenue 

The nature of society, political and economic fictore in Ibii^ere 
such that histoncal studies have to be made ort re^onai’ 
assessment of the history of vanous regions aiobe ^<^Wo«i# “itead ^ a 
greater comprehension of general Indian History arwf WeCiid be hfl%iful 
in rediscovering our national identity. 

it is eironreous to assume that a study of reg tonal ubistosiy^vvDufd 
lead to parochialism and ill placed local chauvinism corrodtngrdhaferoas 
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of national integration A great deal depends on bow the regional 
historical studies are porjsnd f.o»n a narrow sectarian point of view, 
divorced from development outS’do ts b fundaries nr in a broader pers 
pective and in endeavouring to interpret tha rerjional histoni .»! factors in 
relation to the totality of developmenti, on the national front Judging 
from the majority of the works produced so far, there are no grounds 
for apprehension about the undesiiable effects of amph«js>sing regional 
studies 

The integration of India into a single community, with an over 
all common political economy and commitment to one broader rupture 
had never been a process that rou'd b ' taken for granted It is in this 
context that the regional studies and regional h stories become role 
vant 


The aspirations of the scholars and enlightened citi/ens behind 
this Andhra Pradesh History Conference deserve our commendation in 
organising this conference 

Coming to the study of histoiical studies m Andhra Pradesh wo 
find that several works have come out in the ancient and medieval 
history of Andhra Compared to the output m the two eerlier peitods, 
the number of standard historical works that have come out fn the 
modern period of Andhra History are few May be the Andhras who 
had a large element of emotionalism and idealism ingrained fn thair 
nature sought consolation in tha glory of thefr ancient f»»at to e«ciH)0 
from drab reality of British impenalism in India 

One finds that the historical studies pursued m the artcient and 
rriedieval periods are mostly confined to dynastic histories and are 
chronological describing in detail the wars waged by a particular 
monarch or a dynasty in the extention of their dominions 

While Baletoie and Prof T V Mahaimgam have np doubt 
brought about extensive works on the social and economic conditions 
under Vijayanagar, a great deal of ground is yet to be covercKl in the 
.Sopiat and economic history of ancient and medieval ArKNva The 
lyieckeval Deccan, Volume-JI edited by Prof 1C. K, Sbarwiam and F, M 
jpebi deals rgore ,wifh the literary aspects of Mtadievijal Deccan Moiety 
than, with the socio-economic aspects. 

Dr Vaidehi Krishna Murthy, Dr K Sundaram, Sri Khambhampetl 
Satyanarayana andilhe late Prof. blaraaimhe Rao hmm no ikMibr made 
some Efforts so Mfig to tight the eod^ otid eeonotnlo hleteiiyof 
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flia«di«wJrAwdhfa,.bMtan ,in|en«{w study ««i9is^(]^«jQ(H:uMn(;c4StU^y 

of tho sntiie Andhea Pradesh nght from the 1 1th Q^tury to the l^h 
dentuty vs yet to be made by scholars 

Coming to the Modern period, we have to admit that the modern 
petiod m iJndiiantHiai^ry otartad with the fojundHfgirOf <tha>svib4^nr)scy of 
the Brii sh East India Company in Bengal and the final defeat 
French East India Company on the Coramandal coast In this formative 
period of the Bwtish supremacy m India, the coastal Andhra Districts 
and the Nisiam of Hyderabad played a vital, part -While a few books 
on this subjects like Dr Yusuf Hussain's 'Nizam-ul Mulk Asaf. 4ah-l,' 
Satojini Regani's ■'Nizam-British Relations (1 728-*1fl57)/ Namjg^pjpal 
Chowadan's ‘'British Relations With Hyderabad ,(1798-1843)/ Lanka 
SuiK^aram'e ■'Reyenue Administration of the Northern Sarkars' have 
,OOfinie^ut on thejaboveeubject, we .find that yet there is a plethora of 
n^terjel in Rersianr Urid,u. Marathi and Te^^gu available that -will throw 
light on the^aocial end economic life of, th8,people during the 17th, IBjih 
and IBth Dinturiea. This is to be studied and interpreted on prpi^r 
lines 


On aesobfift ef'it^is^rioh cultural herita^, (atrftlhi^ S^nideshiweciiai' 
ries scholars not only with a good knowtedigpeHof Bti@<leh-and^iWiUjgu 
but scholars in history who are multi-linguists and who have a know- 
ledge'Of Rensian, Urdu.t -*5enasese, 'l^rethr and Rtsnch rea,ihat proper 
auetice eouki be doine to, the venous hisitoviQa!\se>J4VeeAiOHa«leb!e m,itHeee 
languages Then only a comprehensive history of < .Andhra Btadesh 
could be truly written Hence I would like to appeal to the various 
lUnmecsities m Andhra Pradesh that ^hey should .seriouslyrconsider 
n[)8kiogidorr|Riilsory>therStudy of aJpnfiuoBe course, in, any, oneiO^the 
jBb(!i.veileRguages, to the research students before they 
#:<^hdiio»' the Ph D Degree. 

On account of the enlightened policy of the Government of 
lasearch.m ths modarn period has-te^oufeda^ip <n the 

MoertSi^qeas. 

T2^/GoA/«iRii^ of India m the Pqstdodeia^ndeooe iipened <h^« 
undei5rtekf|n .which were'also sdoptsdibv the *Siatefi«for 

the writina on tiTe«i’ resiasetive Stateihistories- 

The Peiyee^ ai% 

i»The ootiifii»tifl#wfiafih)lsteeyt nbaaedom Maf<(e«Mwmtiin 

locbes as e/eH asvdie Riwetfc»m iJideiManaent in tbojMsecMb 
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Comptlatfon of a State Directory of 'Who's Who in the Freedom Struggle' 
(3) The Revision and rewriting of the imperiai Gazetteers under the title 
Indian Gazetteers including the Old District Gazetteers on an AH India 
basts 


The Government of Andhra Pradesh also tmi^ementsd thase 
Projects 

The above projects are of great magnitude It meant a review 
of the progress of British rule in the country from a new angle than that 
was hithetro adopted by the historians of British India It involved an 
intensive search for materials from various sources ranging from 
Government Records, Jail Records, Dossiers of political Bodies and 
Revolutionary Associations Newspaper Cuttings Court Proceedings, 
personal interviews where oral history played a great part, study of 
Biographies of various political leaders and thair corraspondenca The 
documents available at the Slate and National Archives, the Green 
Books maintained by the intaiiigence Department, their compilation of 
political, criminals, 'Who's Who' now deposited in the Archives proved 
to be of immense value in the compilation of the freedom struggle m 
Andhra Pradesh, and that of the Directory of ttie 'Who's Who in the 
Freedom Struggle in ^Uidhra Pradesh ' 


The late Prof K Sajanlal's dedication towards the sucoassfui 
working of the above proiects ts to be remembered with grantituda by 
the Andhra public 


The four volumes of the History of the Freedom Struggle In 
Andhra have been ably edited by the veteran historian and scholar 
Padma Bhushan Prof M Venkataranga>8h witti a C(H>ious and crltloal 
introduction These volumes constitute the basic source material for 
the political history of Andhra from 1867 1 947 


The Telangana side of the volumas of the freedom struggle were 
also abily brought out by different editors In an able maniKS' ITie 
Who 8 Who in Freedom Struggle in Andhra Pradesh" is a projacta 
which includes the biographical sketches of the various people who hsd 
participate in the Freedom Struggle, risking their life, property and 
security for the sake of the mothartand The biographical altetetwa 
the social and economic background of the freedom 
Tignters This project rs meant mainly to draw the ectsfttfon of our 

of people who goby thedeno- 
«ndwli6i ffiteiflsdeneat end Hsked 
tfietr a« for the eake dt the motherland, and edio, miwiriitelaos> are too 
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humble to be menttoned by name In history yet, but fot whosa sdcrf- 
fice the country would not have been free today The project is meant 
as a token of the reentry's homage to those faceless millions who by 
their noble sacrifice, were responsible for India attaining independence. 
The three volumes of the 'Who's Who in Freedom Struggle in Andhra 
Pradesh' are likely to come out by the end of 1977 and would no 
doubt provide rich source material to scholars studying the history of 
Modern Andhra Prodesh. 

The Gazetteers of Andhra Pradesh have been ably edited by the 
scholar Vice-Chancellor of the Jawahatial Nehru Technological Univer- 
sity Sri M, V Rajgopal. 

These works prlnarlly deal with the political history of Andhra 
Pradesh during the modern times The writing of the socio econo- 
mic history of Modern Andhra In detail is yet to be taken up scholars. 

it IS an bceepted fact that Masullpatam m the 17th Centu^ry 
was ditflwfpbrwtt Hitk that led to the establishment of the Britsh 
odnfiffr#rcM''^lb|kericy In tndia Due to the occurance of freguervt 
l^lbes Irf during the 17th and 18th Centuries the Brltlsfi 

€iaslTlifdta Company with Musufipatam as the base, and with con- 
vent intermediate stations at Cuttack. Hariharapor. Pipil and Balasore 
succeeded in opening up trade with Bengal which ultimately led to 
their acquiring political supremacy there Thus Masullpatam was the 
place that laid the foundation stone for the British supremacy in India 
Masullpatam throughout the 17th Century was the Chief Emporia of 
commerce both under the Dutch and the English East India Compa- 
nies, and It was an important link connecting the Dutch trade between 
the Archipelago and India, and between India and the West 

r 

On account of the cloth and the Kalam Kans of, 
and other products of the coastal Andhra Districts, tfie Englisl|^ rpfide 
huge profits in trade inspite of this we find the English East India 
company by introducing restrictions on weaving aq^ weavers and 
also by the introduction of a Monopoly, system W trade gradualjy 
succeeded in killing the weavers guilds and other trade gu'lds In 
coastal Andhra districts By the end of the 18th Century, M’aiiiltpptam 
and the Coastal Andhra Districts lost their prominence oti the 
economic map of India Thus the 17th and 18th Centuries are of 
great significance In the economic history of Alidhra Yet 'we find 
that no attempts have been made by history scholars to study the 
effects of the Dutch and the British Monopoly systems on the trade 
guilds in Andhra No attempts have been made to find out Irow the 
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artisan and Indian merchant families carrying on their traditional trade 
might have switched over to other occupations and how SMom# enter> 
preneurs might have migrated to me up coming fort of Fort 
St George in the South We find that the meionty of the ' Oubashis * 
at Madras during the 18th Century were Talugus. Evidently these 
might be from those families on the East coast who might have had 
trade relations with the British East India Company and who might 
have migrated to Madras, from coastal Andhra when there was a 
shift in the policy off the British East India Company, 

A study on the above lines and a study of the demographic 
picture of Masu I ipatam during the 18ih Century would definite y 
throw a new light on the economic histcry of not only Andhra 
Pradesh but also of the entire peninsular India. 

The 19th Century Is itbe period when on account of the 
runinous effect of the Industrial revolution on Indian economy, onn 
sees India becoming to totlly agrlculturat We also find the emrqnnrn 
of agricultural landlordism and the subseguent growth of serfdom In 
this field also not enought work has been done In studying tn« foil 
impact of this phenomenon of the Coastal towns of Andhra I am 
aware that some pioneering work In this direction has bean made by 
Sri Ramana Rao and Smt Sarada Raju but these, whan compared to 
the rich source material available show that aaveral more works have 
to come out in this particular direction 

Apart from the British policies another importaNOi factor that 
had deleterious effects on the economic Ufa of paaaanirv. was the 
granting of hereditary Manssbs and Jaghira by the taiar Mughal 
Viceroys in their respective dominions, and the practiCM* of farming 
out land to contractors AH these measures ware contrary 10 the 
traditional administrative set up th it India had during the earUer times 
The effects of those measures are also to be studied in their proper 
perspective 

The Andhra Pradesh Siate Archives, possess more than a Isith 
Moghui documents and 60 000 Marathi docun^ia that throw 
light on the administration of the Deccan during the I7lh end 18th 
Centuries It lodges also the Revunue records of the 
Company, the Nizam's Government, and tfuitof tlei Ml* dlOVfiyilieflt» 
The Mackenzie manuscripts compiled in die Telugtl dwytmi 

the first quarter of the 19th Century ere a tiaaegftf howat #1 
maiion on dynastic histories^ local hlstoty. They «t«g throw IlgfH m 
the agricultural gwthods. qrope grown*, th* , 



exchange etc. A study of all these sources would definitely give a 
clear picture of the Pre-Industrial economy of the Andhra Country. 

Coming to the subject of Social History, we find that even 
here, inspite of a treasure-house of source material in the shape of 
Kavyas. poetical works like Hamsavimsati. Sukasptati, the 
'Shatakas'. "Chatus". "Yakshaganas". historical biographies diaries, 
novels, and dramas, the total outturn is meagre and the research woi^k 
undertaken is rather on traditional lines In recent times. Dr J 
Mangamma seems to be one of the fhe few scholars whb struck a 
new path In her thematic approach Suravarapu Pratapa Reddils 
"Andhrula Sanghike Charitra ' Lakshmi Ranjanam and Balendu 
Shekarams "Andhrula Charitra Samskruti". Kesava Narayana's "Politi- 
cal and Social Factors in /^ndhra 1900 1941", Vittal Rao's 'Education 
in Andhra under the British East India Company" do throw light on 
the social history. of Andhra but certainly there is ample material for a 
further study of the social history of our state on a much wider canvas 

The Telugu people from the very early times revealed an open 
mind to receive the new winds of change blowing in the field of 
social reform This readiness to receive new ideas and experiment 
which then pervaded all the sections of society, irrespective of the caste 
«n which they were born The responsiveness to social change and 
their eagerness to identify themseives as Indians first and then as 
Andhras is evident right from the time of the Satvahanas who piayed 
a significant role in the integration and Aryanisation of South India. 

During the Freedom Movement, we find that the Telugus were 
the people who readily accepted the Gandhian leadership and plunged 
themselves in large numbers in the Freedom Struggle Even to-day 
we find that this region is more responsive to radical thought than her 
sister regions In the South This readinesss to keep their minds open 
to the winds of change seems to be a peculiar trait of the Telugus 
which has not been properly studied and interpreted. This responsive- 
ness of the Telugus to receive new ideas and their awarness of being 
Indians has gone a long way in making India truly modern 

Let us ardently hope that the projct for the "Compilation'' of 
a "Comprehensive History of Andhra Pradesh' under the able steward- 
ship of Prof R, Subrahmanyam would see that in the writing of the 
history of the region ali the areas of study are duiy brought out in 
their proper perspective I am sure that the votaries of Clio in the 
Teiugu country will definitely reorient their studies to meet the 
demands of the times in which we are living 



History is a continuous process Of all the social sciences. In 
history alone, one finds that the past is the foundation for the present 
that holds a key to the future Hence historian's approach should 
always be objective and unbiased He must have the courge to stand 
by his convictions and should not hesitate to pass judgement on 
events in the light of ethical and moral values that transcend ail 
regional and personal considerations 

I thank you for giving me a patienf hearing I am confident 
that our deliberations would awaken a fresh interest in Historical 
research in Andhra Pradesh and in presenting correct ideas and 
prespectives of history 



PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS- 

HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Dr G S DIKSHIT 

Professor of the History (Wme'nftus) 

Karnataka ITnivers ity 

Oharwaar 


Mr President, Fellow Delegates Ladies & Gentlemen, 

I thank the Executive Council of the Andhra Pradesh History 
Congress for electing me as the President of the section on Historio- 
graphy I appreciate the honour conferred by this Congress on the 
historians of neighbouring states. I do hope that the remaining states 
of South India will follow this practice and thus pave the way for 
fruitful collaboration among South Indian Historians In this address, 
1 propose to deal with two topics [I] Historiography in Ancient 
and* Medieval India, and [11] The value of literature produced outside 
Andhra as a source of Andhra History 

f Hfstormgraphy m Ancient and Medieval India, 

Sri R, C. Hazra, an emment authority on our Puranas, echoes 
the prevalent view when he says that History In the modern sense of 
the term was unknown in ancient India in spite of the many - sided 
development of our civilisation and culture. But he concedes that 
historical tradition chiefly relating to dynastic lists and notable events 
in the lives of kings used to be handed down from generation to gene- 
ration from the most ancient bmes. 

As opposed to this view viz , that History in the modern sense 
was unknown in ancient India we have in Kalh^na a historian in the 
real sensefof the term His Rajatarangmi fulfills all the expectations 
of any modern historian. Kalhana tails us that he based his work on a 
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eleven collections of Rajakathas In addition to this, he made a 
thorough investigation of inscriptions, coins and even ancient monu- 
ments He had verified the traditional dates by referring to grants 
inscriptions and manuscripts Of the manuscript sources he has 
used, NiJamatapurnc-9 sthala - purana on the origin and histcry of 
Kashmere. is extant. He reviews, as does a modern historian, the 
works of earlier historians A predecesssr of his by name Vuvruta 
had mada a summary from the votummious histones of the early kmos 
of Kashmere Kathana obiects to his history on stylistic grounds 
Another predecessor, Kshemendra, had written a book called Nrtpavah 
on the same subject. Kaihana finds fault with him for being careless 
Thus we have in Rafatarangint a concrete proof to show that at least 
in Kashmere upto the twelfth century A D , there was a schoot of 
historiography in the modern sense of the term But Kaihana had no 
successors either in Kashmere or elsewhere in India 


The question naturally arises as to the origin, development and 
decline of this school. Itihasa, the term for history, m tha beginning 
m the Vedic times, meant a legend Yaska's Nirukta (c. 600 B C ) 
contains a few of such Vedic legends, for example, the legend of 
Oevapi and Santhanu Yaska also refers to the views of Aitihasikas 
1. e. those familiar with the trsKlitionat togends and who may be regarded 
as the exponcmts of the itlhesa literature Unfortunaairiy this Vadic iite 
teture relating to the legends has fMractieally diMppearad. Or more 
hkMy ail those Vedio legends have been incorporated in tha Mahabharata 
Thus the eertiest meaning of itihasa was faj^Mida about tha peat, same 
as the meaning 'wdHoh purana has now. in courae of lima, tha concap- 
tlrm itShaaa seems to hwa undergone a rewkidonary change, this 
changed meaning can be seen in Kanthya's Arthmta^tm (a» 30® 8. C ) 
Kautilya carfls itihasa a Veda and its s^udy is computsory for tha educa- 
tion of the prince He says that itihasa comprised purana (traditional 
history), itivritta (records of the past), akhyayika ) biography), udaha- 
rana or illustrative stories, dharmasastra and arthasastra. This was tha 
second stage in the evolution of the concept of itihasa - a stage which 
resembles almost the modern conception of history as an all round 
record of the past 

Sometime after Kautilya, probably from the 1st cantjry A. D , 
the Kavya style of literature encroached on what befcxe wai tha domain 
of Itihasa It became the fashion to write itihasa as a Kavya. This 
diverted itihasa from Its natural growth, for kavya Itad written In a 
paidcuiar style and was deefgned iso produce mf aeathatlc tha 

mader. instead of merefy hehig a tmme of ladlilihdl^. Tfaaa^aeathatlc 
drufth dmst historicai huih Into Ihe 
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This development is likely to have been due to the successors of 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which were Itihasa turned into 
Kavyas par excellence Between the times of Kautilya and the early 
centuries of the Christian era various experiments must have been made 
in writing itihasa as a Kavya until at last in the epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata we see the finished product The intermediate stages have 
apparently not left their traces for posterity Kautilya thought that if the 
Prince learnt about the events of the past as they happend (itivritta) his 
education would be benefited The author of the Ramayana, who put 
the incidents of the Ramayana into Kavya form calls it both a Kav/a and 
a carita The author's intention was not merely to tell a story but also 
to point a moral He achieves it by placing before readers the persona- 
lities of ideal characters That the story is historical makes the poet's 
instruction more effective, for the readers know that whatever is taught 
here was actually practised by persons and is not a mere precept The 
basis of the Rama story is historical and whatever appears to go against 
the historical character of the work by being unbelievable or super- 
natural IS almost certainly a later addition and probably necessitated by 
turning sober history into a grand epic Similarly the Mahabharata 
which as history contains only the picture of a great internecine struggle 
was turned by the poet into a conflict of human motives and human 
attributes, besides being made into a repository of a comprehensive 
secu ar and religous learning 


Kalhana had to fall into this main stream of writing his history of 
Kashmere m the form of a Kavya He says that he had his models in 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana He was both a poet and a 
chronicler It appears that his motive in writing the history of kings 
was not merely to record a story of mundane events, but to illustrate 
the unreality of hfuman fortunes and the hazards faang crowned heads 
All the same, Ka'hana worked in the okl tradition of itihasa and makes 
fewer concessions to the aesthetic demands of a Kavya 

Even before Kalhana's time (12tb century) another stage in the 
evolution of itihasa had been reached In this stage, the object of the 
poet m writing a historical Kavya rs not so much educational as propa- 
gandist The poet wants to justify the activities of hts patron, especially 
his accession to the throne for which he had no legitimate claim. We 
owe the elucidation of this final stage in the history of our historical 
Kavyas to Prof V S Pathak \nh\s Anc tent Historians of mdia (1966), 
he has analysed a number of such Kavyas and come to this conc'usfon 
He has also made another interesting discovery viz, that from the Vedic 
times down to medieval times, most of the historians belonged to the 
family of the Bhargavas Another modern scholar, who has supported 
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Prof Pathak's views is Prof A K Warder of the University of Toronto 
In 1 972, he wrote a work called An Introduction to Indian Historio- 
graphy In this work, after supporting Prof Pathak's views on the final 
stage of the Historical Kavyas, he has traced the growth of historical 
writing in all the regions of India Hundreds of Vamsavalis, Charitas, 
sthalapuranas Bakhars, Kaifiyats etc, in Sanskrit and in the regional 
languages of India, are brought together here for the first time to justify 
his contention that historiography has been practised all over India from 
Vedic times down to our own times Dr N Venkataramanayya the 
first President of this Congress was the first to describe all such sources 
for the history of Vijayanagara history in his monumental Introduction 
to Further Sources of Vijayanagara History 

To understand Prof Pathak's and Prof Warder's conclusions 
regarding the final stage in the evo'ution of our historical kavyas vi* , 
the propagandist siage, I will take three illustrations viz, the works of 
Bana, Bilhana and Vamana Sana belongs to the Bhargava school His 
attempt is not to write the history of Harsha but to justify Harsha's 
accession to the throne Harsha was the second son of his father and 
hence had no claim to be king But the poet wants us to believe that 
Goddess Fortune had told Pushyabhuti, the ancestor of Harsha that a 
ruler called Harsha would be born in his line and that she viz , Fortune 
would be his attendant In both historical and other types of kavyas, 
in the end, the hero is united with a woman and this symbolises fortune 
combining with the hero In the Harsha-carrta when Harsha is united 
with his sister Rajya&ri in the Vindhya mountain, Harsha Mcerally finds 
his Rajyasri or the fortune of his kingdom Those who do not know 
the technique of historical Kavyas wrongly think that the Harsha cartta 
stops abruptly But if wo know that the object of Bana was not to 
write a history of Harsha, but to justify his becoming ai amparor, wa 
will realise that as a Kavya, the story is complete 


Bilhana's Vikramankadeva Canta is another historical Kavya It 
was written to justify Vikramadilya Vi's accession to the tnrone Bilhana 
(ike Bana was a Bhargava Just like Harsha, Vikramaditya was tha 
second son and hence had no claim to the throne But he got die 
throne and his court - poet had to justify it, m the same way ae Bana 
had done In Bilhana's account, the eldest son Someavere tl wee en 
arrogant tyrant God appeared to V.kramaditya In hie dream end told 
him to put down tha evil doer Vikramaditya hed to carry out Ood'e will 
Thus the poet turns an ambitious young man intp die Nero of e Kevye 
But when his own younger brother, Jayaalmlie iMMa egelnet the Item, 
he was put down, though he was doing nothing qth»r di»n what VIkra I 
maditya hwnsetf had done The story endb with the 



uhlon of Vikramaditya with Chandralekha, a Silahara princess, in a 
Swayamvara 


Vamana Bhatta Bana's Verna - Bhupata - Canta or Viranarayana- 
Carita is a biography of his patron, Peda Komati Vema The author calls 
himself Abhinava Sana, closely follows the model of Warsha Canta in 
style He was a Bhargava of the Vatsa line exactly as Bana was and 
thus felt that he had a hereditay claim to write a historical Kavya He was 
a disciple of Vidyaranya and was deeply attached to Vijayanagara One 
of his dramas was enacted before God Virupaksha in Pampakshetra He 
wrote another drama in Vijayanagara under the patronage of the Prime 
Minister Lakkanna dandesa Both these dramas would be useful for a 
study of the social life in Vijayanagara 

Coming back to his historical Kavya, the late shri M S Sarma 
says that it is historically unimportant The author's intention was not to 
write history, but to justify the pretentions of his patron Peda Komati 
Vema The poet describes the ancestors of his hero and particularly 
the romantic marriage of Prolaya Vema to Anantamba, a princess of the 
Rashtrakuta family of Vikramasimhapura (modern Nellore), the birth of 
thejr sons, particularly Maca and the hero's direct desent from the 
latter Since Kataya Vema had disputed Peda Komati Verna's claim to the 
throne, the author takes all the trouble to justify it After securing the 
throne, Vema proceeds on a successful digvijaya, and thereby increases 
his c’aim by valour Thus in the eyes of his contemporaries and posterity, 
Peda Komati Vema is made to appear by his court poet as a legitimate 
ruler. 


II. LITERATURE AS A SOURCE OF SOCIAL 

HISTORY 

Having traced the history of the concept of ttihasa, t now Wfh 
to the second topic viz, social history in Kavyas Though the historical 
Kavyas are not very useful as poliiica! history, still they and all U^ary 
Kavyas which can be dated are useful for depicting the condition of the 
people I will illustrate this statement with tha help of two works which 
were written outside Andhra, but which throw light on conditions of 
the people m Andhra 

The first of these works is Kuvalavamata of Udyotanasusi 
Udyotana wrote his work in Prakrit in Rajasthan In 778 A. D It is a 
Jaina reiigious classic The author is a moralist out to teach lessons in 
good behaviour by his stories The hero is Kuvalayachandra and he is 
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in love with a princess called Kuvalayamala who lived in Viiayapuri, the 
former Nagarjunakonda, the capital of the Ikshvakus The excavations 
conducted here by our President, Dr R Sufarahmanyam, have laid bare 
among other things what has been called a Universit/ and the wharfs 
Vijayapuri must have been full of students and merchants The life 
they led could not have been clear to us but for its description in 
Kuvalayamala It may be said that Vtiayapuri flourished in the third 
century A D How can its description in a work of the eighth century 
A D be taken as a true one ? It is quite possible that the Kuvalava^ 
mala, so far as its description of Viiayapun is concerned followed 
another work which was contemporary Such instances are not u i- 
known For example, we are told that Krtdabhtrama generally attributed 
to Srmadha is based on Premabh/rama written in Sanskrit by Ravipaii 
Tripurantaka who lived in the Kakatiya period According to Prof 
D Venkatavadhani, the description of life in Warangal found in Knda- 
bh/rama belongs to the Kakatiya times as it was taken from Pramabht 
rama On the same analogy, we may take the description of Vijayapuri 
in Kuvalayamala as being based on a contemporary work However 
we may note that Udyotana made a mistake about its location He 
says that it was on the East coast This is pardonable In an author who 
was living so far away in Rajastan Though not on the sea, Nagarjuna- 
konda, in those days, was connected with the sea by a navigable 
river 


Udyotana gives an elaborate description of Vijayapuri, of the 
talks in the streets among women* gossip In boy's hoatela. diatogiiaa 
between traders, an account of its buildings etc , There la the dotorl- 
ptton of a Mahantam Madham or a big educational inaltitutlon which 
included students from Lata. Karnataka Malava, Kanujia, Maharashtra. 
Saurashtra, Srikantha, i e , Sthanesvara and Sindhu The eoureat of 
study comprised grammar. Buddhism. Sankhya Nyava Anakanta or 
Jamism and Lokayata or Charvaka philosophy The students of the 
Vedas are caricatured It appears that they were fat with sturdy t)odfas 
and developed muscles which they got by very tough eKm^dlpps Tliaar 
lived a care-free life and were of violent dlaposltldfis Will Of |jlM 
morals 


We have a specimen of ejthteen edokeo fo (1) The 

region of Godavari (2 1 Madhyadaaa<3) Magedha (4 Ajntervadl{Ganga 
yamuna doabj (5) Ktra [Kangramj f6) Dacca (7 > Sindhu <8i Maru 
(9) Gujarat (10) Lfte (1111 Malava <12) Karnataka (13) Tapti 
ft4) Kosaie (ISj M#arE«lWa (16)Andhra (17) Khasa (18) Parasa 
[Persia] iTiese different Idioms of speech were spoken by the shop 
keepers in the market place of Vijayapuri which was thus a big 
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cosmopolitan town whete msrchants from all over India and even 
outside displayed thier goods 

The second work from which one can gather plenty cf infor- 
mation about the Andhra country and its people is Sivatatva Chfnta- 
mani, a work in Kannada written by Lakkanna Dandesa, the Prime 
Minister of Devsraya II He Is likely to have written it In about 1450 
A D In his work, which Is history of his sect. Virasaivism. there is a 
chapter on the Saiva devotees of his time in all parts of South India, 
including Andhra That he could get full Information about Slva- 
bhaktas in the Vijayanagara empire is no wonder because he was the 
Prime Minister of that empire But how could he get similar infor- 
mation about those parts of Andhra which were outside that empire 
and which were ruled by the Velama and the Red dis kings The ex- 
tii^Ianation is simple No doubt the rulers fought among themselves, 
but they also competed with one another to attract men of letters and 
men of refrgion, who moved about 'freely from court to court. Sri- 
nadha was honoured everywhere Vamana was also in Vijayanagara. 
He enjoyed the patronage of Lakkanna Dandesa Thus Lakkanna was 
in touch with developments in Andhra through these peripatetic 
scholars and devotees. 

He begins his account of the Sivabhktas of Andhra appropria- 
tely with Srisailam, which was their greatest abode. Its eastern door 
waa Tripurantakam. southern door was M^hajyotl Siddhavatfam 
V\^stern door was Anavurapur or Afampur and northern door Was 
Mahesvara. In the [centre was Mirtikarjuna Here wfthftV 
yojanas «i)«ry stone was a linga. every plant was a pah’! pfaht’CSsfcS^* 
to Swe). all water was Ganga and 411 men were rti^is. 
there were ashramas. Vedaghosha, t4ricago4hff ahd rlsHfkuIa 
in the centre of it ail was Slvasahnaya Sarvabh^uma ihlkshavrittiraya. 
From Srisailam, Lakkanna proceeds north and takes stock of the 
bhaktas in Villuru. Panugal Kukatapalli. Ganapura, Devarkonda, Raja- 
konda, Pratapaqiri. Orungallu and Pattesvara all in Telanddn'i. From 

? 

there he takes us to Mukhatinga in Oddiyadesa. where there was the 
temple of Madhukesvara and then comes south along the east coast. 
l^aeAWkQtai Potnuru Rajahmahendravarafn and then ' h4 takes lis t6 
where lived one Basapirfd^ura ‘Chenndbhakta, the'rl to 
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Kondavidu, where ruled Vema Reddi. Vinukonda. Marakapura. 
Maddipanta, Nallur [Nellore], Gavur and KarlyedI, Udayaglrf, Bhuvana- 
vanka, Santeyuru< Kandukuru, Singlri and Kottapalll Then he turns 
west to Rayalasima< wherein he covers Penugonds, Bukkarayasa* 
mudra, Guttf [called Jagatapagutti], Pamidl, Rayadurga fand Koteya- 
kere Then he enters Karnataka and Tamilnadu. In all these places, 
he gives the names of the Sivabhaktas and if they had performed 
miracles their account also is given For example, In Sriaailam in the 
Virabhadra temple the nose of the god was some-how broken Five 
bhaktas came forward to sacrifice their lives and after their sacrifice, 
the nose was miraculously restored. In Rajakonda was one 
Annabhakta He was formerly a Oasa or a Vaishnava and had Mudras 
all over his body like ail Vaishnavas Overnight, the Mudras disappea- 
red and he became a Sivabhakta. Then that year the tank of the town 
got dry as the rains failed. The Dasas said it was bacause Annabhakta 
had changed his sect Then Annabhakta prayed god and brought rain. 
In Kariyede, near Udayagiri there was a devotee celled Mummadi. 
When a Jangamaor a priest visited his house, he treated him hnspitably 
and presented him with a cloth. The priest said he did not want the 
cloth, he wanted instead a part of the Sadl’whidh MummadPs wife was 
wearing. Mummad! tore his wife's Sadi and gave the priest a part of It. 
as present When the Jangama was walking In the street with this 
torn part of rhe Sadi in his hands, he was stopped by one Addipefma. 
who said that the Devagiri Sadi which the priest was carrying 
belonged to his wife and he had kept it as mortgage with Mumntadl. 
Then *ho borrowed money from another Individual and want to 
Mummadl and asked him to take the principst and the Interest and 
give him back his wife's Sadi. Mummadl said, he would himself give 
his debt or the cost of the Sadi, But the debtor seid no, he wanted 
the Sadi and nothing else Mummadi's wife sprinkled the fbdbdbite 
of the priast on the torn Sadi and the original Sadi came back 
complete as before. 

Ail these Sivabhaktas were more or iiee i^mtsiiporeries of 
La^enna But he also mentions such Mu^tss who Hved befor Hla 
time In Andhra. I may mention hisre e mireole whkdi mnm peffetmMl 
by pne R^hai^a In the capital of the Velanedu Chole.. In llile town 
the antvaj^ kitfid nbulU T|iebMl«i’,le lim WmSf warn eo^enreged 



at this crime that they wanted to kill the antyajas But Rechayya 
said that this rule of tit for tat was wrong and a better thing would 
be to bring back the bull to life and he did it Leaving aside the 
miraculous part of the story, the rest has a familiar ring even in the 
twentieth century. These bhaktas come from the weaker sections of 
society We have teaehers, stone-workers, giassmakers masons and 
weavers But it is said about them that though they were low in 
caste^ they were high in devotion and high in caste People accepted 
this position Somanna of Fajamahendravaram, himself a vipra, decla- 
red that a Sivabhakta alone was a Kulaja or high caste-man 

What I have attempted in the first part is to mark certain stages 
in the evolution of writing history in ancient and medieval India 
which ultimately resulted in the writing of a number of historical 
Kavyas. In the second part 1 have tried to shew that from Kavyas 
whether historical or not it is possible to extract material for the life 
of the people. For enabling me to make this attempt, I thank the 
organisers of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress 




PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS - 

LOCAL HISTORY 

T SATYANARAYANA MURTHI 


Mr President Sir, Fellow Delegates, Friends, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I deem it a great honour to have been called upon to preside 
over the Local History Section of the present session I am indeed 
very grateful to the members of the Congress and its executive commit- 
tee for this honour However I realise that I owe this honour to the 
affection in which my colleagues have held me. I am conscious of my 
limitations and accept this office with great humility I earnestly seek 
your co-operation in making the deliberations of the Local History Sec- 
tion a success. 

In a true sense. History is a struggle of man to reach beyond 
himself to approximate to the ideal of human concord and hence a true 
historian should have a universal perspective He has to feel thaLthe 
VKlorfd IS e true home of man and that historical writing is a me^n^t,of 
widsnrfig man's mental horizon for the realisation of uiaw«erss| 

Yet one should become aware of the fact that the world is. sdlli divided 
into nations which have identities of thejr own and that a nation''s persi- 
stent identity is the cause of its history which, no doubt, gains added 
significance in a larger setting 

India is a strange country with peculiar institutions of its own and 
one of Its outstanding characteristics Is 'unity in diversity.' Pro'm 
a geographical point of view India is a sub-continent The snow cted 
Himalayas on rhe nothern border, hot deserts in Rajaslan, tropical heat 
in the South, dense forests along the western coast and in central India 
and the great Gangetic and other river systems complete its sub-conti- 
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nent picture There is little in common, to outward appearanace, between 
a Kashmiri and Tamilian They differ in race, physical features, food 
habits, clothing and, of course, language The people of different 
regions have their distinctive features which have been maintained for 
thousands of years, yet, they have been throughout these ages distinc- 
tively Indian with the same national heritage and the same set of moral 
and mental qualities There has been something living and dynamic about 
this heritage which showed itself in ways of living and a philosophical 
attitude to life and its problems The foreign influences poured in were 
absorbed This synthetic and unifying feature of Indian culture was 
not something imposed from outside it was somothincj deeper and 
within Its fold every variety was tolerated and even encouraged Hero 
lies the basis of diversity in Indian way of life from which emerges 
the regional and local tiaditions In this sense Local History can bo 
considered as nothing but a comphehensive microscopic study of 
Indian's past and thereby it is a macroscopic study of the past of an 
integral part of India in India, thus. Local Hisrory has a special signifi- 
cance 


Much of Indian History has been hitherto written from above 
concentrating upon a wide frame Writing history from below may 
now help us to discover the real grass roots of our msiitutlons and a 
more comprehensive history of India may emergs out cf this effort It 
can be a Nse for building up a pyramidal structure of our history Tlie 
vastness of India, its diversities and distinct regional or local develop- 
ments make regional and local resaarches imperative for constructing 
an integrated history of India Truly speaking, the history of India 
oertnot be oomplele without the study of regional end iocel developments 
and inoorpoietion of those etui^s in the mein currents of Indian history 
The woifc on a regionel and local history will protect the true picture of 
our Cour^ in heendrecy The siKidy of curtenie and eroea^otirrants 
wfH be fully understood and every Issue will be pceaentad In Its prenaor 
setting Besides, for the seduction of sid^eotive overtones and diatof' 
tions and to in'omote ob|eotlve ynderstandlng of Hiaaory, studhr of Local 
Htstcry le of vital importance Hence the Mstoiinnis engageol in writing 
the history of our country will not be able to do fuH iuadee to die sub- 
ject unless they have at thetr command the results of iqpade work done 
tn various areas In the present; state of inadequets local research the 
history of Incite condttns a disproportionabity targe eooount of certeln 
atoas on which extensive research work him elreedy been done with 
oniy casual references to tfie developments in odier ereett 

Some sort of local pacnottsm need not be daerlacf when It does 
not harm the larger interest of the Nation For example, the local 
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patriotism of Alluri Seetharamaraju or Jagannadha Payekarao was a 
laudable ideal but not antithesis of nationalism. 


For a proper and comprehensive appraisal of the Indian political 
scene in the past it is necessary to take into account many local dyna-* 
sties also which lived in an autonomous life of their own The nature 
of central control varied according to circumstances and situations, 
there was complete and direct control in some areas, indirect control in 
others and overlordship in still others Research in Local History could 
help a great deal in the understanding of such complex problems For 
instance, expansion of the Qutub Shahi Empire into the Circar districts 
can be properly traced only when the history of the local ruling dyna- 
sties IS studied in detail Unfortunately, the works hitherto published 
on the history of the Qutub Shahis have not paid sufficient attention to 
tnis aspect 

The study of various regional and local economic prob'ems in 
their historical setting will widen the horizon of Indian History and make 
Its understanding wholesome, broadbased and complete These stu- 
dies may unfold some unknown factors and elucidate the little known 
ones which have exercised powerful influence on Indian Economy 
The rural problems of our State were so diverse that both zamindari and 
ryotwari systems existed in one district or even one taluq One need 
not emphasise the need of studying the revenue systems, techniques 
of agricultural production, means and relations of production, cottage 
industries ‘^and handicrafts m detail in their historical setting It is 
obvious that such studies will have to be mostly local and only, when 
considerable spade work has been done in this direction, we can take a 
synoptic view of the development in the country as a whole 

For Instance, research on the towns like Musulfpatnfam, 
VIsrichapdtnatti, Bhimunipatnam. Kakinada and Narasap^radi^^iiffi^ 
ha^ tSewr sfea-borts for centuries Ynay tharow slgnfhcartt hgfft' %ie 
economic nfe of Andhra Pradesh W© do hot "tMl now* sdfWr^tlV 
know whlrt wer1$ their hinterlands, what kind df Indfgenbiis Industries 
flourished therein, how and when they came to an €md', and #hat 
was the impact of these ports on the economic and political changes 
of the times and adjacent regions. 

Local History will enable us to understand the grouth of variety 
of social customs, manners and traditions of our pieople, the nature 
«^agrari»n society more fully and the problem of the breakdown of 
trludllloifal village society in some depth Whild the tendency to 
social economic and political changes in terniS of 
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castes and communittes is fraught with dangers, studies of the 
attitudes of various local groups to different kinds of problems do 
contribute to an understanding of Indian society as a whole. 


Our country has, because of its large size, variety of evironment 
and fusion of various races seen the emergence of local cultural 
traditions Regional and local trends m art, literature, and architecture 
continued to be strengthened since ancient times and In a way cultu- 
ral differences between Indians even In the same province district or 
city are as wide as physical differences between the various parts of 
the country Andhra Pradesh is incredibly rich m these local cultural 
traditions But enough attention has not yet been paid to the study 
of these cultural tradition especially m the field of folklore which Is 
a vanishing wealth and a veritable treasure-house of information for 
posterity 

Methodology of Historical writing and techniques of historical 
investigation have undergone a radical change In "recent times The 
scholars who are engaged m writing local histories may adopt them 
But the tendency to attacn too much Importance to technical subtle- 
ties may be avoided In recent times a new fine of investigation that 
combines anthropological method with that of archaeology has been 
pursed by some eminent scholars through which history Is to be seen 
displayed in full detail In the Villages of India provided one lhas the 
vision and Insight required to read that history This method will help 
us to make a careful study of the historical background of the village 
as well as urban commnuities 

Writing of local history requires not only Intimate touch with 
the concerned aree but also a comprehensive grasp of the contem- 
porary history I feel It is necessary to'^observe that no histolicat 
problem, however limited In scope should be studied piecemeal or 
in isolation. Let it be studied with all thoroughness But our atten- 
tion should be directed towards ascertdning what bearing it had 
on other areas, problems or phases of the country's history 

The main difficulty In constructing local history et present Is 
lack of sufficient authentic source material Local legends are full of 
myth and hence special care has to be taken to separate the myth 
from the fact On the otherhand, the material colieeted by the British 
officiate, which cannot be considered fully aMtheaidc and iinfilaBed. 
mstoiy deals with tiio relatione between the admliilatratefe and the 
laadars ot jtedbKi States and coixifmiiiillies^ llaofiiaiMi dsftesidanoa on 
sanhssaftesfel gives a distorted picture of Indie- To olts an exempie, 
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the history of a district which cfaims to have dealt with the contacts 
between the British power and "the elite among the leading communi- 
ties" describes the Malrajus Zamindars of Narasaraopet as Telagas 
Instead of Fadmanayaka Velamas, misspells Komati as ' Komarti", 
meations Hakims as district officers and describes the ryot as "a title 
for one of the vocal and influential few one of the gramarayalu 
one of the top village officers such as Headman. Karanam or Munsiff 
and was often all of these rolled into one person" Such expressions 
are prone to be committed in the absence of sufficient authentic in- 
formative material This gap has to be ftllediin as early as possible by 
way of collecting reliable source material. In this respect, the untiring 
efforts or the research scholars and the services of the officers of the 
Department of Archaelogy and Museums deserve special mention 
But as more number of people are to be involved in this colossal 
task, and in view of the need of promoting keen interest among the 
local people in the history or their areas it would be a proper step to 
encourage formation of historical societies in important villages and 
cities under the auspices of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress 
I hope this session will endorse my humble suggestion 

Before concluding my address I once again express my 
sincere gratitude to the organisers of this conference for giving mo 
this opportunity and I thank all scholars present for having given me a 
patient hearing 
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SIRITHANA 

OF 

THE NASIK RECORD 
OF 

FULOMAVrS REIGN 

Dr B S L, HANUMANTHA RAO 


The Nasik inscription of Vasistiputra Pukiiieivi’s lyth 
regnal year is of great importance for the history ot hit? fathei 
Gautamiputra Satakami’s reign- Moie famous as the inscrxptioti 
of Gautami Balasri, the record gives a graphic description ot 
Gautamiputra’s empire. In particular, it enumerates a uumbei 
of hills of which Satakarni is described as the lord The hills 
»ra^ myha chavata par%cata sahya kanhagin muca i)%r%thana 
malaya mahedq, sethagin cakora If the words are b'anskritised 
hula are Vindhya Chaohavat, Fariyatra, Sahya, Blrsnagirl,. 
Hartya, Snstana, Malaya, Maheodra, Srestagin, Caltora- Bin- 
dently the hills should have dotted the empire of Gautamiputra 
and it is generally believed that their identih^^tiQi^ and.lo^tion. 
would indicate the size and grandeur ijf hiff ejjipAre. 

Commenting on the above hiU^ Dr- K. Gopalachari remark- 
ed “Even so the extent of his kingdom is indicated by the 
mountains of which he is said to have been the lord — the 
western and eastern portions of the Vmdbya range (Fi^tAa lojul 
JPortcoio) the Satpura hills extending through the middle of 
Berar nearly into West Bengal (acavata), the northern and- 
eouthern portions of the Western Ghats {,8ahya and 



respectively.” He further added that “there is no epigraphio 
evidence to show that Gautamiputra*s sway extended over 
Andhradesa 

From the above statements, it is clear that Dr. Gopalachan 
who held strongly the view that Andhradesa was not included 
m Gautamiputra’s empire was content with identifying all the 
hills mentioned in the Nasik record with the Western and 
Eastern fringes of the Vmdhyas and with some ranges in the 
Western Ghats In his opinion, none of the above hills was 
identical with any one among the Eastern Ghats in Andhra- 
desa. 


But on the strength of abundant numismatio evidence. 
Or. M. Bamarao argued that Andhradesa was actually included 
in Gautamiputra's empire.* In the recent excavations in the 
Nagarjunakonda valley not only coins but also coin moulds of 
Gautamiputra were discovered.^ The discovery is significant as 
it indicated the existence of Satavahana mint in the locality 
and that was possible only when the regi<m was well within the 
empire. This supports the view that Andhradesa was included 
in Gautamiputra’s empire and hence there is no need for looking 
to the Yindhyan regions only to locate the hills mentioned in 
the Nasik inscription In fact, Mahendra is no other than the 
well known Mahendrt^iri in the Visakhapattanam district. It is 
the northern most range of the Eastern Ghats and at least the 
hills grouped with it might be identical with eome of the hills 
in Andhradesa. 

This article is an attempt at the identification of some of 
the hills especially Sirithana, Setagiri and Malaya. 

Siikham 

Professors M. Bamarao* and Qu Y. Bao* idsnlifiad Sirithana 
with Srisaham, the famofis Saivite Msetra in tha Knmoel 
idisirlok. But the ldentlfio0iiiii m not ealisfaolesir. BtMlam ia 
^ifo Hfevatwe aa^t|ni|«alia mmiMkrmm wmrnMtrnnMm 

It ie «alled.i|dtlMini m Srietimamp 



On the otherhand Sirithana appears to be a variant of the 
word Dhanyakataka. In inscriptions and literature, we come 
across several variants of the word Dhanyakataka In early 
inscriptions, we have the forms Dbamnakada^ and Dhamna- 
kadaka ^ One inscription^ calls it simply as Dhana The Bud- 
dhist literature used the honorofio suffix Sri and the Manjusri 
MulahaVpa referred to the place as Sii Dhanyakataka Some of 
the later Buddhist works know the place simply as Sri Dhanya 
The great authority on Vajrayana of the 10th century quotes in 
his SekoddeaahJca an ancient tradition that Mantrayana was 
ongmally delivered at Sridhanya the land of Dharma The 
passage read 

Sridhanye niyata mantranayadesanasthane 

and 

tatha mantranayaprokta 
Sridhanye dJia/madesana 

In the Tibetan traditions also we find the word Sri Dhanya- 
katdka One Tibetan historian Golso-tsa-bagzon nud pal, the 
author of Deb-ther srion-Po uses the word Sristhana, evidently 
for Sn Dhanya He says that Acarya Nagarjuna was born to 
the west of Sristhana and to the east ot Sriparvata in the town 
of Punyavati 

From the above account it is clear that Dhanyakataka was 
also known during the heyday of Buddhism simply as Sndhanya 
or Sristhana It seems therefore reasonable to conclude that 
Sirithana of the Nasik record is only the Praknt form of Sris- 
thana or Sndhanya. The word Sristhana means **The Abode of 
Wealth”, which is almost the same as the meaning of the word 
Dhanakataka (City of Wealth) From inscriptions we gather that 
the form Dhanakataka (with short dha) is earlier than Dhanya- 
kataka (with long dha) The latter word means “The City of 
Gram 

The only objection to the above identification is that the 
Nasik record lists Sirithana among hills where as Sndhanya or 



bndhanydkataka was only a c'T\ But th-' ol'jMticn tan It 

overcome m the light of tlit Unit! u't lititatiiu vih jh Uii.iuva 
kataka is closely aH‘'nciated witli a litii l>htin\ ikntaki w i- tlu 

stronghold of the Purvasad bra ah ol th« Cnitst k i imi <h 
monasterv at the pi tee wa** kittiwM n't Piir\ iiihuta Ii i-* 
therefore clear that Dhnn^ tkat »k w^s u!«(» kmav » jm Pu'\< t 
The Chmese pilgrim, Yuan Chw.i i ’ who d th^ \f> > ’ <n/n/i i 

lor some time at Dhanyal ttuk i wioti '*lu> t tl Pnr^a iilu 
vihara and that to the west oi '/’» uu , t h i’>> th «*« uh i m nu 
tarn ohff m which the Ohuttmi u 'r> iitit.i!*' 1 h* 

Ceylonese Buddhist history calk I thi ' r> h is t.> 

some Vajrayana tenets and attnbitts tin rn to fh» Hmiilhi t 
monks known as Vtijuip n v tht> , o n ” i i n i laahli t ■ 
identify this Vajraparvata with the njrdji'ini ^ umtt* ut \ unn 
Chwang iFmally it can be o^'mcludid tbit U* I’t r\ il i <>1 
local inscriptions* *Vaji jpanijuiri itu' ot % tmu < hwuni.' hihI 
V a'frnparvata of the Ccylouose liKoids lippca** t > bt out iiid ib 
same 


The present day town of \Minrav'iti whnh mtuil! hIuu* 
on the ancient Buddhist site of Dhauyakntaka i" ii it far r« iin»\«d 
from hills, Especially the hill known todav hv thi* nam»' \ m 
kunthapuram is just one and a half mile to the eaMt ol Ainarn 
vati It has a natural cavern wbith presenth housing Lord 
Venkateswara The hill and its surroundings have yieldii! - 
though in a small way - traces of early Buddhist seltlenieti* and 
further investigation mav piovt* more fruitful. The hill of 
Vaikunthapuram may therefore 'inswer verv wsU the desiription* 
of Piirvasalla and VajtapaniparvHtii 

Sethsgtrt 

One of the inscriptions** recovered h> reoenl excavations at 
Hoj^arjunakonda mentions Sethagtri. The insoription rocords 
that Sivaaepha, a general of Abhira Vasnsena iostadled tiia 
iO k i gB ol AalahhiijarNarayaiia tn a shrine on SsthaglrL Tha 
|i ioepd i|aar plaoe popnlarty hnown aa SiMhm* 
i4sntloal with Saihapri IMtf. It is thara- 
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fore clear from the inscription that Sethagiri was in the 
neighbourhood of Sriparvata-Nagar junakonda. 


The Abhira record gives the impression that Sivasepha only 
jrebuilt or renovated the temple of Sethagin. This may be taken 
to indicate that the place was an old Ksetra probably of the 
Brahmanists like the numerous ksetras mentioned in the 
inscriptions^^ of the Ksaharata prince Usavadata. Sethagiri 
«ould find place in the list of prominent hills probably because 
of its popularity as a Ksetra at the time of the composition of 
the Nasik inscription. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the Nasik record does 
not mention Sriparvata and the only reason for it might be that 
Sriparvata did not yet become famous as a centre of Buddhism 
The Chinese traditions^’ would have us believe that it was Sri 
irajna Satakarni, one of the late successors of Gautamiputra 
who built the Mahacaitya and Mahavihara at Sriparvata for 
Acarya Nagarjuna. There is epigraphical evidence which estab- 
lishes the association of the Later Satavahanas with the Buddhist 
institutions of Nagar]unakonda.^® Nagarjuna selected the site 
for his Mahavihara by the side of Sethagiri piobably because it 
was already a popular place of pilgrimage. 


Malay* 

Finally the hill Malaya grouped with Sirithana and . Setha- 
giri might also be one of the ranges of the Eastern Ghats, known 
locally in the Guntur district as Nallamalas. In this connection it 
may be recalled that the Visnukundm king Madhavavarman had 
the title **Tr%huta Malayadhipa** (Lord of Trikuta and Malaya)^* 
where as Kandara of the Anandagotra kings took the title 
**Tr%Luta parmta pati (Lord of the hill Trikuta).®® Earlier 
writers like Dr. Gopalachari thought that these hills and espeoial- 
' ly their association “force us to look for both in the west'*.®’- 
Anandagotra kings ruled over a small kingdom consisting of 
&D\y two Janapadas that roughly corresponded to the Guntur 
district. It is highly improbable that such a local dynasty with 
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extremely limited sway boasted to ha^e been the lords of a lofty 
hill in Western Dec> an As Dr Gopalachan himself .idmits 
“ 4ay three peaked hill might have been railed Trikutaparvata”®-* 
and B V Krishna Rao seems correct in identifying it with 
Kotappakonda near Narasa-aopet ** If Tiikuta and Malaya of 
of the Visnnkundin records must be lo< ated in the neighbourhood 
of the Tnkutapai vata of tht‘ \nandagotra kings and it may be 
the same as the Malaya «»f the \aHik record because it was — 
as said before - grouped with Hirith ina and Bethagiri of the 
region 

Thu-n, the list of hills given by the Nasik record oontame 
undoubtedly u few of the Eastern Ghats Assuming that 
those hills indicate the extent of Gau tarn t put ra*e empire •• as 
Dr Gopalachan did» we may conclude that the Nasik record 
supports the numismatic ovidenoe as to inclusion of Andhradeaa 
withm that empire 
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THE POLAMURU PLATES OF 
MADHAVAVARMAN- A REVIEW* 

V SUNDARA RAMA SASTRY, m a. 

Head of the Department of History, 
PAS College Podanandipadu Guntur Dt. 


The Polanauru copper plate grant of the Vishnnkundin king 
Madhavavarman^ has been hitherto considered very important in 
the construction of the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. 
It was discovered in 1913, along with the another copper plate 
Inscription that belonged to the Eastern Chaluhyan king Jaya 
simhavallabha ® The two grants, very interestingly, record gifts 
of the same village, to members of a single family A compari- 
son of the donees and their dynastic succession would illustrate 

the point 


The grant of 
Madhavavarman 

1, Biudrasarman of GautamagfO^m 
( Feda- VedamgaviduT^ 

I 

2. Damasarmau 
{St^a-pitu -rmdMka -gun - 

adhyaatla-ianuh) 

\ 

3 Siva sarman 


The grant of Jayasimha 
Vallabha 

1. Damasarmau 

( Veda- V edamgavi>duh) 

2. Siva sarman 
(Sva-ptiu-Tadhtha Gun- 
Ordhyasita taniih) 

3. Rndrasarman of Gautama 
gotra 


* The author is smoeioly thankful to Dr B, B, Subrahmanyam, Beadew in. the 
department of Ancient Indian History and Archaology, Nagarjuna Umvemi^ for 
kind guidance in preparmg the paper 
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{Tmttinha Sabrahma- 
charinah , V eda.chatuBhfaya- 
samamnat nvadat- 


Veda^dvay-a ian-lrifa’fari- 
^ayn, am-'karman annshtana 
paraya and Pjinagrnhnriln 


ana nay a , ava-karm-amiah- 
ta,naparaya<. 

Budraaarman, the donee of the Chalukyan grant wa« held 
to be the son of Stvasaiman, the donee of the ViBfanuknndIn 
grant * The term Purmyrahartkn^ m the Eastern Ohaiokyan 
grant is particularly interesting, as it indicates the more 
restoration of the agrahara and involves siieh relationship 
between the two donees* 

On the basis of this relationship of the donees, B. 
Krishna Rao supposed that, “the two Polamuru grants clearly 
show that the Vishnukundins preceded the Eastern Chalukyas 
in the sovereignty of Andhradesa. Now that the two events, 
namely, the invasion of Pulakesin II and the consequent over- 
throw of Vishntikundin sovereignty in Andhradesa are placed in 
around 611 A.D , it seems probable that the death of Madhava- 
varman IIT, the last king of the Tishnukundins, ocourred about 
the same time.”* 

The Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman traces the family 
genealogy for three generations, as follows : 

Maharaja V jkramahendra 

1 

Maharaja Qovindavarman 

I 

Maharaja Madhavavarman 

The pedigree tallies with that mentioned in the Ipuru (I set)* 
and carries back the genealogy, by one more generation. B. V. 
Krishna Rao supposed that the name Vikramahendra was “plain- 
ly a variant of Vikram-'ndra” and identified him with the Vikra- 
nnwuira bhattaraka Varman II, the donor of the Ohikkolla 
The Polamuru grant was dated in the 48th regnal year 
Idng, on the eve of a solar eclipse in the month of Ph<d» 



0ina, with no lefeTenoe to any known era. K. V Lakshmana 
Biao*^ oaloulated the date on astronomical grounds and also with 
reference to known historical facts, as A. T>. 6©4 He took the 
Madhavavarman, of the Folumuru plates as the last king of the 
family, defeated and dethroned by Pulakesm TI around A.D 611. 
The scheme was followed by later writers like B. V. Krishna 
Rao and B. Subba Rao and they prepared the genealogy and 
chronology as follows® 


Madhavavarman 
(c. A D. 42C-456) 


I I 

Devavarman Vikramendravarman I 

<0. A, D 456-458) (o A D. 488-493) 

I 

Madhavavarman II Indra (bhattaiaka) Varman 

(«. A. D. 468-488) (c. A. D. 500-630) 

I 

Vikramendia (Bhattaraka) 
Varman II 

(c. A. O. 630-540) 

I 

Govmdavarman 
(c. A D. 540-546) 

I 

Madhavavarmat^ HI 
(o A. D. 646-611) 

I 

Manachannabhattaraka 

On the other hand, Dr« D. O. Sircar prefixed the pedigree 
of the Polamuru and Xpuru (I set) plates to that of the Ohikulla 
and Ramatirtham platiss* He held all the Madhavavarmans, 
described as to have performed eleven aavamedhas and one 
thousand kratue as identical. The genealfigy apd chronolosy of 
the Vishnnkandins, he gives is as follows* : 
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Vikramaheadra (o. A. 0. 500) 

I 

Maharaja Govxndavarman 

I 

Maharaja Madhavavarmati (o- A, D. 585-585.) 


1 

1 

1 

Deva varman 

Baja Vikramendrabhattaraka 

Manohanna 

1 

Varman I 

1 

Maharaja Indrabhattaraka 

Bhattaraka 

Madhava- 


varman 

varman (c. A. D 590-680) 

1 

V ikramendrabhattaraka 



varman 11 (o. A. 0. 6S0-6S1) 


Apparently, Dr. Sircar also has been convinced of the proximity 
of the dates of the two Polamuru charters, as **it would seem the 


difiFerenoes between the dates of the two grants was about half a 
century/**® 

But the recent discovery of the two ITjtehnnkandin copper 
plate grants at Tummalagudem in the Nalgonda district,** has 
necessitated the revision of the genealogy and the ohtonology 
of the family. The evidence supplied by the Bolamura grant ia 
incompatible with the information contained in the Tummala- 
gudem sets. One of them, issued by Yikramendrabhattaraka* 
varman II gives an unbroken line of succession front Ctevlnda- 
varman for five genera^ons, as follows : 

Ckivindavarraan 

1 

Madbavavarman 

I 

Vikramendravarman I 
I 

Indrabhattaraka varman 

\ 

Vikramebdrabhattarakavarman XT 

(the donor) 
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Thus, Dr. Sircar’s identification of 3Iadhavavarman of the 
Cbikkulla plates and Ipur II set (and also Polamuru) plates, is 
confirmed. The record is dated in his 11th regnal year and 
also in the Saka year 488 (A D 566) The other Tummala- 
gndem plates issued by Govindavarman mention the donor’s 
grandfather and father as IndraTarman and Madhavavarman 
respectively. There is, however, no doubt that the Govinda- 
vatman mentioned in the I set was identical with the donor of 
the II Set But, his father, according to the grant, was 
Madhavavarman, and not Vikramahendra as named in the 
Polamuru plates 

The chronology in that ease, may tentatively, be fixed as- 
follows ; 


Indravarman 
(c. A. D. 360- aSS) 

I 

Madhavavarman 
(c. A. D. 385-410) 

I 

G o vind avarman 
(c. A. D. 410-460) 

I 

Madhavavarman II 
(0. A. D. 460-600) 

1 

Vikramendravarman 1 
(o. A. I>. 500-625) 

i 

Indrabhattarakavarman 
<0. A D. 625-665) 

[ 

y ikrahtendf a* IShat'taf a^a 
VarmpaS If 

(o. A*. B. 556-570) 



Now, the two Polamuru plates would bf chronoloKie'iUv 
apart by a century and a half. 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, in his recent monnjKraph 
considered the donor of the Polamuru and Ipuru I sets i*** thi 
member of a collateral family, that descended f^'otn Vikramentlrn I. 
The learned scholar has opined that the Madhavatarmnu of lh« 
above charter ruled the region of 'fewar in the Jnbfialpart* 
district, contemporaneous with Indrabhattaraka and Vikra- 
mendrabhattaraka II, between A. D 545-594. He came to rule 
Vengi after Vikramendrabliattarakara II, whence he gave the 
Polamuru plates.^** Obviously, this arrangement is to expl.un 
the prosimity of time between the two Polamuru {dates and alstj 
Vikramahendra as the progenitor of the family. On the other 
hand, Prof. O. Bamachandriah, on the basis of the epithets like 
Htranyagarbha praautah and the beloved of the women of 
Tnvaranagara, has opined that the Madhavavarman of the Pole, 
muru and Xpucu I sets was distinct from that of Chikkulfa ami 
Bamatirtham charters.^* He has identified the Vikramahendr i 
of the Polamuru plates with the Vifcramendrabhattaraka II a^ 
B. N. Saatri has dooe.“ Mr. C. Soma Sundara Bao,**^ felt alike 
and emphasized that Vikramendrabhattaraka II oanool be takeo 
to be the last ruler of the family '’as there would be political 
vacuum m Andhra between 680 A.D. and 504 A.D.*’ Heooe, all the 
above mentioned scholars, no matter whether they idmitified the 
Vikramahendra with the I^ikramendrabhattaralca 1 or tfeue II, 
maintained that the Polamuru and Ipnru I eete oonetitute the 
addendum to the Ohikkulla or Tummalagudem eete of Vikra* 
mendrabhattaraka II. Also, they adopted the ohronoiogteal 
pattern, on the basis of the prozdihliy ot the two Polamuru 
plates. 

It is rather difficult to believe that two Madhai[avarmHii<«, 
in the same family, as to have performed alike, eleven 
and (me thousand Agniah&omaa.^’^ Secondly, the Madhavavarman 
of the Pidamuru and Ipuru I set also, seeme to be a very great 
king, in view of the saorifioes he performed and the long reign 
ke enf^ed. ^us, it is not reasonable to make him.* Ibe laet 



membei of the family, to be defeated and lost the kingdom to 
the Chalukyas. These points strongly advocate the identifica- 
tion of all Madhavavaimans, \7herever mentioned, if they are 
described to be the performers of eleven asvamedhas and one 
thousand hratus* 

The above mentioned scholars, who distingushed the 
Madhavavaimans of the Bamatirtham and Ghikkulla plates on 
the one hand and the Ipiuu 1 set and Folamuru plates on the 
other based their argument on the epithets HiranyagarhJia- 
prasuiah and the beloved of the maiden(s) of Trivaranagara.^* 
These were the accomplishments of Madbavavarman and thus 
claimed by him in his records But his successors, apparently, 
did not attach much credence to the JStranyagarbha ceremony, 
as It was merely a purificatory ceremony It is significant to 
note that the Ghikkulla and Tundi plates describe Madhava- 
varman with such esteem as ParamesMht and Devatideva Such 
a personahty, surely, does not need the greatness of performing 
the purificatory rite of Htranyagarhha and thus the fact was dis- 
favoured in the records of the later members The reference to 
the maidens of Trivaranagara, which is also omitted in the later 
records of the family, can be explained, as the later members 
did not like to speak ignominously about their grand or great- 
grand mother* Similarly, the variety and exaggerated number 
of the sacrifices performed by him, was due to the anexiety of 
his successors to describe him, as the supreme Lord and equal to 
J^ahnmn etc.^^ Hence, the above analysis proves that ail ' the 
Madhav^varmans in the family, who performed the same nunibpr 
of aavamedhm and agmshihomaa are one and the same, but can- 
not be different. For this identification, the Ipur I set does not 
contradict, but the Folamuru plates, with Vikramahendra head- 
ing the genealogy mentioned in it, goes contrary. 

On a more critical observation, we can find much difference 
between the Ipur I and Folamuru plates, whose donors have 
been held identical till now. The difference is sometimes in the 
sense, but more in the spirit, of the epithets applied to the kings 
ntentremed in them. 
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Firstly, the description of GoTindavftrman m the Polamum 
plates IS strikingly different either from the two Tummslagudem 
plates or the Ipuru I set of Madhavavarman. The Ipuru I set 
describes him as follows.^* 

Apanmiia bala pamkramnnifa-Parama dharmtlunttfa-Pmpata- 
aakalasaiti/ijantasya-Anf kn, go-lHranya Bkumi • Piadanaaya 
rayasya 

The Tummslagadem set of Vikramendrabhattarafca II, 
speaks oi his Buddhist bent of mind and manners of achieving 
great merit by building many v%hara» as centres of learning 
His own Tummalagudem plates (XI sat) allnde to his physical 
and intellectual prowees which enabled him to annex many 
kingdoms, but more to his generous as well as spiritual <{ualttiea 
that are mainly Buddhistic. These descriptions donbllessly 
signify that Govindavarman was a generous and humae ruler, of 
course, not without valour and chivalry# On the oontrary, the 
Polamuru plates describe him as** 

Aneka Bamara-samghatta mgaywah’Pam><immpcti^-int^ 
mam maynkh-avadata - charaim - yugcdaaya - taibumusmyosyo - Sri- 
Qamndavarmanah. 

This description totally ignores his benevolent and spiritual 
disposition, and together with the title FthrumasnofU Is mMI 
supported by any other Vishnukundln record. Moia d tat , 1^ 
above description is exactly the same, applied 16 
vardhana I (JKlubja) in the Folamum plates of JTayasItlilha.*^ 

Second point is the description of Madha^varman, tim 
donor of the plates The Ipuru I set describes him In somewhat 
a polite tone, while the Polamuru plates with proud, exaggerate 
ed and even m a savage note. The Ipuru I*® set attributes to him 
the qualities of memory, strength, firmness, courage, chivalry, 
and also mnaya, politeueas or knowledge. It also says tbit 
his commands were respected by all the kings because of his 
cnhghtened disposition and strength. He is further said to haw# 
*he maiden in the palace of Tnvaranagara. It signifiiNr 
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apparently, that his conquest of Trivaranagara led to the 
marriage with the princes of the kingdom.®’ It is interesting ttf 
note, that the epithets with slight variations are repeated in the 
record It would perhaps indicate that the king instead of 
boasting false exaggerations, contented with the repetition of hier 
simple eulogy.®® 

The Polamuru plates describe the Madhavavaiman as of 
unconquerable strength and war-like qualities , wealthy of fame, 
generosity and knowledge. The terminology used to exaggerate 
his personality is not in tune with other records of the family, but 
comparable more to the description of Pulakesin II in his 
Marturu grant.®® It calls as Janasraya and Avastta vividha 
Divyaht^^ the titles do not come across in any other Vishnukun- 
din record The title ‘Janasraya,^ is obviously after the later 
Vishnukundin or Chalukyan records, as the titles with aaraya 
sufdx were borne by Indrabhattaraka and Vikramendra- 
bhattaraka II only. Such titles are clearly anachronisms by 
the time of Madhavavarman. Secondly, his reference to the 
women of Trivaranagara as®® Trtvaranagara-bTiavana gata- 
Parama yuvati jana vtharana ratih, is with a note of savagery in 
marked contrast with the similar statement in the Ipuru I®® set 
as Trivaranagara bhavanagata-yuvaU hridayanandanah. Finally, 
the title Sarvabhuta partrakshana Ohanchuh^ is after the desorip" 
tion of Madhavavarman, in the Tundi and Ghikkulla plates per- 
taining to his Divine attributions like Sarvamedh-^avapia aarva- 
bhuta^avaragyaaya,^^ All these factors go against the reliability 
of the Polamuru plates. 

Coming to the grant portion of the record, the Polamura 
plates of Madhavavarman, has nothing to b© compared with any 
other Vishnukundin grant. On the the other hand, it has 
ing similarities with the Eastern Chalukyan grants. Firstly, the 
tracing of the donee's genealogy to three generaMons is not met 
with in any other Vishnukundin grant. The Tundi plates of 
Vikramendrabhattaraka varman II mentions the father’s name 
of the donee and all other records, that register gifts of 
agraharaa, name only the respective donees. But, subh dd^ihg 
into the donee's genealogy is very common in Eastern Cholol^sm 
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giants. Ths epithsis like Terf'i u>hih, St ipttur t ihtkn 

gun“e^h$fa 9 %ta-tanuAf iSareoilraltt gajmaft rhaturtedts paragn 0hat 
larma ntrataya • aw> need to deecribo them. Th** l*ol»fiiuru 
plates of BSadhavavarmon, distmetly from oiker rrcord * of the 
family, adopts the same formula 

Secondly, the Ajinaphs of the two 'I'olatiioru plalfM railed 
the Baaitkosa and VtraLoaa^* are not oommon with mm iitlu r 
Vishnukundin record. Official dignttanee to whom the grant was 
addressed also are alike in the two ebartere,*’' and doew not 
appear in the other ceoorde of the family. 

In the light of the foregoing observe ticma. it apfieaia that 
Polamam plates as they have come down to ue, are not the 
original record of Madhavavarman. Ho might have ieetted the 
charter, but the present one is a forged, or a raatored one. and 
hence a spurions record. In its oompoaitton and execution, it is 
definitely in imitation of the later Viehnukimdin and earii 
Bastern Chaiukyan records Several mietakee and hearsay 
found place in the restoration that created much oonftiaiati 
The name Vikramahendra and hk royal epithete are then quite 
fictitious and the attributes to other kinge are not at all autheo 
tie Hence, the Polamum plates of Hadliavavannao needs no 
serious consideration in matters of the Viebnttkuiidiii geneatouv 
and chronology. 
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TELINGANA STYLE > 

EARLY PHASE 

A D 1 OOO — 1 1 63 

Dr B RAJENDRA PRASAD 


Among the regional temple styles of Andhra Pradesh in the 
medieval times, the Telingana style is the most distinguished 
one for this style covered the entire modern Telingana region, 
and Its extensions are seen in the Andhra as well This style 
as distinctive expression, is evidenced from the begining of 1 1th 
century A D. ooincidiug with the rise of Kakatiya dynasty and 
their overlords, the Kalyani Calukyas.^ An analysis of its formal 
as well as decorative features m the early stage of style’s formu- 
lation would reveal how the style had emerged suddenly and 
almost having no connection with the earlier styles of this 
region, namely of the Sapadalaksha or Kandur nadu, espioialiy 
in sTobiteoturai features ^ This can be explained by the fact 
that the^K.alyani Palukyan control of this region having their 
capitals at Pottalakere, Kollipaka made their presence felt m 
strong manner and also by the the mflns: of %rtif ts and architects 
from Kamata region This paper concerns itself with an analy* 
SIS to elucidate the above and the tune range chosen is from 
A. D lOOO to A D 116?. To this period the following fernnles 
are ascribed The Ramalingeswara temple at Nan^ikandi, The 
Narasimha and Suryanarayana temples at Alampur, ttid Ghenna* 
kesava temple at Gangapur, The Paccala SomesVara temple at 
Panagal. The Agastyesvara temple at Aihole, the Vishnu ti^mple 
at Punnole, the Somesvara temple at Kulpak, the temples at 
Papanasi.^ 
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Before we enter into the diecaeeion on the erohitecturel 
aspects of 11th oentnry temples, a brief review of the anhiteotu- 
ral features of the temples during the Eaehtrakuta period i» 
attempted here to understand the developments that folio weil 
later on, Alampur, Fapanasi, Pancaling ila, Mnremunagala, 
Alvanipalli and Vemulavada have temples of Rastrnkuta piriod 
On plan trxhtiia ehnnes with a oommon rungnmand^tp** is festur*Hl 
at Maremunagala, PapanSsl The other temples hate mnkhnmtt$> 
dapa, an antarala and a giurhhagrhn Unndtmandnf n fftrititng lote 
gral part of this scheme as noiioed in the Bhime«vara tem»>le at 
Vemulavada The bases are either mitnta type or n nt> tture of pn la 
and prat% bandhu types The former is seen at Fapnoasi, rancha 
lingala, Maremunagala, Alampur etc, whtleihe latter la observed nt 
Vemulavada and Alvanipalli Farther more the use of I pap* 
tha 18 also instanced in the Bbimesvara temple The walls are 
plain in most of the temples featuring either a Jnimtmtauan** or 
a niche The wall pattern thus remained mosity simple. 
Among the Snperstruotural for ass we notiee phammmat Vimama, 
Sdlahara and Oajapr*d*a)oara* The ptliars invariably ara of 
cxirakhanda form though we dad aa lostaoea of ennlAainaaer fMrder 
at Vemulavada^ The doorways are af tripio |aialMMl or flve |am« 
bed Variety. They are richly’ oarrved with hsio, mpOv Vyaltf 
SkMibha ahd Into potm Bartdaa Oanga mod Yamisaa «ra alto 
find mdht ’figures and eandra etia at the door. The oidlings are 
normal y flat type atthoogh the loesnge shaped cwlling, Is also 
OSfd! 

Now to the archltebtural features 6f llth sNild Itlhr ehillwh 
ties Temples belonging to the Borly phdse 
dian m style While the Phamsana form doothMiedlfb'%# Into#* 
red as in the proceeding oentunes, the l^urrd^d Ibvior sdiodaaisii 
its reppearenoe * On plan the temples nortnally have an Open 
ranga mantiapa, an antarala and a garhhagtha ® Instances of 
|ljie temples having a raukhamandapa are also enoonntered as m 
tho Snryanarayanasvami temple at Alampur, the Chsnnakesava 
temple at Gangapur etc The Tnhuia form is also found. How- 
ever variation to the irikuta is shown by plaoiog the ehrtaee at 
the back of mukhamandapa^ instead of plaoing on either side of 
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muhhamandapa. This is seen at Panagal Ainole, and Alampur 
The Panchayatana layout is seen in the Chennakdsava terhpfe, 
at Gangapur ® Depending upon the form of temple, the plan of 
the garbhagrha is made star shaped ^ This is found at Nandi- 
kandi where the temple is of Bhum%ja form The proliferation 
of the wall beyond the manasutra line is also encountered in 
the temples at Nandikandi Gangapur and Panagal 

The temples do not generally stand on a high plinth but 
exceptions are noticed at Nandikandi and Gangapur When it 
IS used, this is in the manner of JagaU of Nagara tradition 
Tenth century temples in Telingana region as at Vemulavada 
have high U papitha typical to the Dravidian style While this 
has Upana, Kantha &n6. PaUtha^ the Gangapur and Nandikandi 
temples have the Jctgat% possessing a series of bh%ttas devoid of 
any decorative carving This is a new feature that came into 
vogue in Kuntala as seen at Lakkundi The bases depending on 
the form of temple are either an adhxsthana or pitha The 
former is seen in the temples at Papanasi, Ainole, Punnole etc 
To the latter temples at Malles vara m, Alvanipalli etc can be 
cited as examples At Nandikandi we have pvtha possessing 
bhitta, jadyahumbha, aniarapatra and Kapotali while in the ranga 
mandapa part the Karmka is introduced This actually is the 
trtpatta Kumuda which acquired the shape of Karntka by 
virtue of Its compressed and knife edged form Though the 
early shrines et Panagal and Gangapur are of Dravidian style, 
they also reveal the change m the form of the mouldings as 
well ° Here we have the usual upafia, Jagatir, Kdmt'ka eind 
Kapota, The forms of these mouldings loose their idteiftity* latter 
and the bases shon^ the use of bhtUas, Karmka aud Kapota 
This transformation becomes clear in the' Thousand pillhred tem- 
ple at Hanamkonda^ The proportions ahdi' form of mouldings 
are closer to the bases ih the temples 4t Lakkundi, Gudur, Sir- 
wal etc By this the fabric of the base is completely different 
parting ways With the Diravldian style or for that matter of the 
styles of the earlier period in this region 

Important change occurs in the treatment of the wall which 
certainly* bes to ivs an indiaiduakty to the style. During this 
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period we notiee three types of wall. Is the first tjpe the 
wall is composed of intent ed buttresses similar to the maesive 
pillar in its look and are faceted. The Kutantambha enframed 
in a maiaratorana occupies dimly lighted reeessed parts of the 
wall. The shrine models need in these are either laftna or 
Phamsana form and are narrow and elongatee. The tm$ixtra(0’ 
rana springing from the either end of Kutaakimitha cron verges at the 
point of the Kalasa* Similar decorative elements are employed 
in the temples of Knntala region which however differ m the 
aspects of rich decor and bnlging shape as opposed to the slender^ 
elongated and abbreivated form found in the Tehngana region. 
In the top portion of the buttresses the widely differentiated 
Uttar element repetitive in its employment is also found. This 
type of wall is also noticed in the Paocala Somesvara temple, at 
Panagal.**) While this type of wall is not enoountered prior to 
11th century in Telingana. its appearanoe along with the new 
type of Pitha underlines the sodden emergenoe of new style. 
However the sonroes for this type can oe fotmdl in the Uth cen- 
tury temples in the Knntala region, partionlarly Kasivisveevara 
temple at Lakkundi. the Galesvara temple at Galaganath and the 
Hamalingeswara temple at Gndnr ete. Parentbetioally it may 
be pokkted ont that the templee in Smioadesa and Ifalava intitia- 
ted ^is ifype of wall pattern as it best cidtad for the anskandakm 
and form of temples.** 

In other type of wall pattern, the wall is divided into Kama 
Pratiratha, K&nika and bhadra » all proliferating parts. Each 
part is framed with slender pilasters that support n phamaana 
superstructure or a marmcOoram. The upper part of the wall 
Is treated with mpetetive bracket, highly differentiated as not!- 
eed in the other wall pattern. Temples beiooglog to this type 
are seen at Gangapar, Paaagaletc.^ In later plkese the Eamappa 
temple at Palampet, the Siva temple at Kiidbmanoiii are best 
ezampbs, of thhi kkid .** The Cheaiutkeeava temple at Qangapni 
M a splendid example for ito piopeetioas are exeelleol. Thi 
high walls, accentuated by the slender ptiastera. graoefu 
In look, provide an uansnal rhythm iethewnil. Xmekofaoi 
®f deeoza^ve carving bmmm m nvehetcetenie olmraetei 



This novel pattern is once again a borrowed from Kuntala : the 
temples at Begah, Kilagonda* Kuravatti» Huvinahadapalli, Lak* 
kundi etc. of lOth-llth centuries are the case in point.^^ 

Simple walls lacking niches or pilasters are also encounte- 
red This is noticed in the Chennakesava temple at Pudur, the 
Suryanarayanasvami temple and Narasimha temple at Alampur. 

The superstructure in the temples of this period belong to 
three varieties namely Vimana, Phamaana and Ehumija forms. 
Of these V%mana is native to this region. The remants of the 
Vimana of the Paccala Somesvara temple, Siva temple at Beo- 
cam are notable examples. In these the haras of the talas 
are indistinct and the constiuent elements are highly faceted 
The Kutis are prominent though highly abbreviated. The 
superstructures are heavy and emphasise the basal width. The 
square stJchara is favoured. The Phamsana form is instanced at 
Alampur, Pudur, Papanasi etc “ Simple stepped pyramidal 
superstructures with sulanasa in front became popular as in the 
proceeding centuries. 

The Bhum%ja form is noticed in the Bamalmgesvara temple 
at Nandikandi. It is the earliest known example of tribhum* 
class in Tehngana region In this conspicuous is the absence 
of the mala element, a feature typical to the Bhiimija form. 
The Brngas on the other hand are distinctive and their position 
IS set on the buttresses that ascend to the summit where the 
star-shaped neck element terminates the stkhara In the- 
element the miniature shrines are of laUna form which is known 
as Nagara Karma according to the Vastu teits. The crow- 
ning elements of the 8%khara are' the akandha inver- 
ted in its form, the Phataka, gnva folloi^ed by the g%anta and 
kalaaa. The form and the sequence is exceptional and is dis- 
tinguished from the Kuntala or SeUuadesa examples. The Biiha- 
naaa reaches upto the seconp bhum% 

Though in Kuntala no standing temple of Bhumija form is 
reported to date, we have several representaftions of the Bhu- 
mija aikhara. Prominent among them is the one represented 
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m the Kasivisvesvara temple at Lekknndi (early 11th century), 
ih this eiample the mala element with saraw-w* at the has© 
and four imga courses of the Nagarakarma class in thret*e storey® 
are noticed.’ The prominence of the ghanta element is also 
noteworthy. In these examples the subdued height of the pila 
ster part of the Knlastambha \a a, oharaoteretio feature So i® 
the cash at Nandikandi. The XJtiaTa partis high lighted m 
the Srnga at Nandikandi which is indistinct m the Kuotala 
examples Thus the lack of mala element makes the Bhum>ga 
form at Nandikandi as an aberrant example. We have in the 
later phase the mala element in the Jihumtga ntkhartta as seen 
at Pillalamari, Ghanapur etc. once again this form is a borro- 
wal £rom Elttntala. 

Coaling to the other architectural elements, the doorway , 
the pillar and the oeihngs deserve oonaideration. 

The ettrakhanda pillar is highly favoured in all the temples, 
as was in the earlier period. New motifs like the tracery Uko 
the traoery like ornamental motif is found in the middle portion 
of the shaft at Nandikandi, Panagal etc This is a motif fre. 
quently found in the Sennadesa temples. The use of mtoiaiure 
shrine models of Pbamtmna and amekandaka types name into 
vogpe in 10th century as seen at Vemulavada and in thi Hth 
century templee as seen at Nfundikandi etc. The Vpala riders 
are also found on the bcaohets* Another pillar type that is 
employed in this period is the vardhamana type. This also 
had antecedent® in the K-untais region, particolafiy at Lak- 
kundi « 

Richly carved doorwaja having three, or Ove jamb® are 
invariably found. The jamb® are decorated with a loto in 
oonvulaions with panos, etambha, vyala^ lakt and finally fupa* 
The overdoor is alway® fashioned like a i^hadya , and above it 
religious themes are carved. In the decorative earvlngs we 
notice the mannerisms of KuntaU arohiteetnte. 

The eeiydngs aeratalljr am of flat tjipa add earty fliva Naia* 
m|a with>amadth^paiasi lao z ong ® sliapiid eettiifd atfpaloo ire< 



We have referred to earlier about the influx of artists 
and archeitects Fusana, son of Betoja, is mentioned in an ins- 
cription at Nandikandi Though this is the only instance of the 
name of artist found m the inscriptions during 11th century, we 
may conclude by the great impact of Kuntala architectural con- 
ventions that several architects came over to the Telingana 
reason Architectural analysis and the political history of 
this region supports the above conclusions. 

To sum up there exists clear break with the prevailing 
architectural tradition of Telingana from 11th century on 


NOTES 

1 For the history of this period consult Venkataramanyya N and Suma 
sekhara Sarma M , 'Kakatiyas in Yazdani Q , The Early Btstory of Deooan 
London i960 

2 bapadalaksa corresponds to the modern district of Ni/amabad, Karim 
nagar districts while the Kandarnadix corresponds to the modern distnobs of 
Naigonda and Mahabubnagar 

i For the Bamhngesvaia temple at Nandikandi consult my article 
Bhumija’lemple at Nand kandi in Journal of Andhra Historical Research Socteli/ 
■Vol (In Proas) Radhakiishna barma M Temples of TtUngana Hyderabad 
1972 pp 77 Though ho dates corridctly he fails to recognise this temple as 
of JBhuraija form, B os Nai as iinh a and buryanaray anas vami temples at Alampur 
see Kacihakiibhna barma op (it pp 50 Bor Chennakesava temple at Gangapur 
bee Ih%d pp 77 H3 pi 19 f^or Panagal consult N%zaw a Dom^incn^ ARAD 19272 8 
pp 2 5 and plates For Mallesvaram and Bekkazn see Radhaknshna barma op c%t 
bb , Bor Ainolo idt-d. For Kulpak i&Z'd pp 66 6H Bor romples at Papanasi 
see my article *Papana8i Devalayamulu’ BharaH 1970, October pp 2 0 24 

4 The term phamaana denotes stepped pyramidal superstructure 

5 I or the ground plan ef Nandikandi See Eadliakrishna Sarma Op Ou 
pi 16 
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7 Ibtd^ pi 5 
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PEASANTRY IN THE ZAMINDARY 


A. Case Study of Bobbift and VIzianagaram 
Zammdanes (V/zagapatnam Dist 


A SATYANARAYANA, m Plul 

Centre for Siatorioal Studies 
JNX7, New Delhi 


“The poverty of India was not a product of its geography 
or of the lack of natural resources or of some inherent defect in 
the Character and Capabilities of the people, nor was it a rem- 
nant of the Mughal period or of the pre-British past. It was 
matnly a product of the last two centur%eaf*^ (emphasis added) 

As a result of the British rule, India was transformed into 
a classic colony and its economy, and social development were 
subordinated to British economy and social development. 
BsxtiiMb. brought about a most important transfbrmatlotB-'ll^^^littla^ 
agneultural economy and it lb# to the e^^^ution^^ a ttlw Afnib-r 
ture of agrarian •relations. Britrsli t#o thafor 

land revenue' and tenurial Systems. vhss t&e Ztfzhindari^ 

system and the other was the ByOtwarf® 'sl^ir'^erm. But whatever 
the name of the system, it Warn the pealsant cultivators who 
suffered^ at the hands of the British agfttrian system. 


*The present study is restricted only to pre independence days« it^ 

should he noted that Vizagapataxn^ was a district m ersthwhilo I4^dras 
^Presidency 



drotights, floods and famines. At the same time the money 
lender eonld a,l?c^ manipulate the nove judicial system and the 
administrative, maohmery to this advantage In fact in this 
regard the Government directly helped him because without him 
the land revenue could be ooilected in time nor could the agn> 
cultural produce be brought to the ports for e\port V'anahan 
Nash in 1900 writes “that the authorities regarded the monfy< 
lender as their mainstay fm the payment of revenue*'**. It is 
elear that m both the Zaniindari and the livotwari areaa there 
oooured a large scale transfer of land from the hands of the 
actual peasant (cultivator) to the forceloBures <d moneylender 
merchants and so on. 

The peasantry was perhaps the chief victim of Btitish Oolo* 
nialhim* Broadly speaking the pesantry was not a homogenous 
class but It 18 a combination of different classes ** The 
upper strata of the peasantry i. e the rich and the 
middle sAase could somehow manage to stand Insfiitn of 

oolomal oppression. The poor peasant wan noon a lught 
in the firm elutohes of the landlord and the moneylender To 
quote Bipin Chandra “He found himself master neither of his 
land nor of oroops, he produced not even of his own labour 
ppwer,’,'.** In pre-Britieh India the peasant oonnidered to bo 
the ownes of the land but now virtoatly he became a tenant«at> 
will. Large portion of them dispoeeeed from their land, which 
respited in Mtgraii&n lo ci/tes or subsistence, (For inntanoo 
South Indian labourere to Negiri and Assam plant aiions). It ts 
estimated that the proportion of agrioultute labourers to aggre 
gate agricultural population in Madras was 34. 1% m IPS! autl 
lumped to 52. 9% in 1938. 

Keeping the above discussion in Wlew this paper attempts 
to examine the attitude of %amiodars towards the peasants in 
the Madras Piesidenoy with particular reference to Northern 
Olroarm, 

The most exteaaive syetem of land tenurea prevalent In the 
MadranBrcsideisoy is the Byotwari whi^ oompriaoe about */ * 
of the totol area and the extant tmilnr the permaneutly eetlledl 
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estates. Inams and so on constitute approximately about l/S 
of the area. About half of the area of the seven Andhra districts 
of Vizagapatnam, the East Godavari, the West Godawari, the 
Krishna, Guntur, Nellore and Cbitoor were under the Zamindan 
system of land tenure.^® 

The district of Vizagapatnam, the most popular in the 
province is largely occupied by the non-ryotwan estate which 
account for about 9/ 10 of the total area of the district. Of all 
the Zamindaries Bobbili and Vizianagaram occupied a predomi- 
nant position in terms of their extent and the payment of pesh- 
hush (Land Eevenue) The institution of permanent settlement 
with the Zamindars in the Presidency was largely due to exter- 
nal influence subsequent to the establishment of a permanent 
settlement m Bengal, the Madras Government was pressed hard 
to follow the Bengal example m land tenurial system A series 
of measures followed between 1795 and 1802 which decided the 
establishment of a permanent settlement in the Northern Cir- 
cars. The Bobbili and Vizanagaram estates were settled in 
1803 with a peshknsh (laud revenue) of rupees 90 thousands and 
rupees 6 lakhs respectively and sunnada^'^ were issued. 

Under the permanent settlement the Zamindars got the 
authority to hold the Zamindan for ever. In return they had 
to make a fixed payment to Government called peshkush. The 
Zamindaiis were made not only heritable but also transferable. 
The peshkush itself was not arrived at scientifically apd no 
generali rtdes werd followed. The rights 'of the ryots werh not 
defined nor were their rental dues to the new landlords ^ked at 
any particular level to prevent exploitation. 

No doubt judicially, sojcne arrangemwts wefe made to pro- 
tect the ryots but in practise they because valueless. For ins- 
tance section 14 of the Madras estates land Act of 1908 prescri- 
bes that ** the Zamindars or land holders should enter 
into engagements with their ryots for rent either in kind or in 
money and shall within a reasonable period of time exchange 
pattas and Muohilikas defining the amount to be paid by him 
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and explaining every condition of the engagement”. Contrary, 
jkt IS mteresting to observe the evidence given by the ryots 
before prakase^m committee, which says that *''we have executed 
Muohihkas in favour of the estate but not of our own accord. 
All of us being illiterate persons we have unjustly executed them 
iFor want of boldness we have not made any representation”.^® 

Bates of Befit : Since no systematic arrangement is made 
with regard to the rents, Zamindars raised the rents at their 
will and pleasures. 

Estate Dry land Wet land 

1. Tizianagaram Es 0-2& to 8-00 3 to En £8 

2. Eobbili Es. £ to 6*00 Es. 6 to Es. 35 

Logically speakii^ there ratee are doable or treble the 
rates prevailing in Byotwari areas. To quote **8ayana the leiy of 
rents in money by Zemindars is as a rule stands no comparison 
with the levy of revenue in similar and similarly situated adjoi- 
nii i^ ^ g Government aeeas. The Zamindari rates are generally 
hig^r than the Govt, ratee of assessmeot by atleast 4 to 5 
timo.”^» 

Tin the passing of the B8tat€» land Act X, LOOS the Zemin* 
dbrs began to levy and enhance rents agritrarily in ianum arable 
ways. Witness No 23 of Bobbilt says **the rents are enhanced 
and there are no remissions* The assessment bar been enhan* 
ced 8 or 4 tfmea after the permanent settlement. They are as 
follows ; — 

a) Wet land irrigated fay tanks from Bs. 8 to 18 Ea. 

b) W«t> lai»ds irrigated by rivers from Es. 25 to 45. 

o) Dry lands Bs. S to 12 

He farther says ^at tl* Govoramsait limdbi mMlwe eanale 
the rato is <mly Es. 12^*® 
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The rates of Govt wet from Rs 2 to 8 

Dry from Rs 0-60 to Rs 3/- 

It IS mcerestmg to note the factors which led to the enhan- 
cements of rents in the Zamindaries They are as follows 

Firstly, in the early period an effective way of raising rents 
was the practice ot the Zamindars to lease out their estates to 
rentiers or the Izaradars at the highest sums who used to pillage 
the villages by squeezing as much as they could from the ryots 
for Ex Muttadar system 

Secondly m the estates where the Zammdar dealt with the 
ryots directly every renewal of the lease led to to enhancement 
of rents Within a period of 16 to 25 years rents were found 
becoming twofold and even four fold of the original ones Thir- 
dly, commutation of rents from kind to cash resulted in enor- 
mous rise of rents The rents in kind which consisted 
of additions due to illegal levies as the garsi mamool, Sadalwar 
madari and so on were simply converted into money at arbitrary 
rates 


The enhancement of rents crushed the peasantry resulting 
which they fell in arrears Broadly speaking the causes of arrears 
appear to be (a) high rent (b) absence of remissions (c) lack 
of Wroper system of issuing individual Pattas of Joint Pattas and 
so on Because of the arrears, the peasant was forced to borrow 
money from the moneylender To quote witness No. 46 of 
Bobbili “On account of arrears the whole village passed tnto the 
hands of thv Sowcara* The crops having failed we have become 
indebted The Sowoars brought them to auction and took 
possession of them in adjustment of the dues 

State of IrrtgaUon The bad condition of irrigation works 
absence of construction of new irrigation works and the upkeep 
of old ones in good condition have been the matter of universal 
ooxhplaint in all the estates Zamindars did not pay any atten- 
tion to improve irrigation facilities nor they allowed the tanks 
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to dig earth and clear off the ailt To quote witneas IB of 
Vizianagaram “Most of the irrigation eotirces were m a highly 
neglected state and nearly *^000 tanka had been m a state of 
neglect for the past seven or eight years 


There are about 8204 irrigation sources in the \ j/ianagnram 
estate When the eovirt of wards took over the management 
of the estate the general condition of very many of the irriga 
tion sources m the estate was deplorable The piecemeal 
attempts made m the pro-assumption period woie not «uoceH»>ful 
though on an average Rs. 1,60,000 was spent each year 
Commenting on the irrigation report of Bobbtli, the f'ommittee 
said “this 18 very doubtful case the information supplied speaks 
of irrigation budgets allotted and expenditure incurred but does 
not specify whether it la for improvements or maintenance the 
money wais expended 



The below statement gives an idea concerning 

to the 

income and expenditure of Vi/ianagaram Zamindary 

Ra. 

a) 

Allowances to the wards and other members 



of the family 

4,S0,4»4 

b) 

Land, Forest, Miso Revenue Demand 


0) 

Govt. Demands 

12,30,42*1 

d) 

Govt Commission for Management 

86,173 


Establishment charges for Management 

8,47,204 

f) 

Maramat expending or building, irrigation 



and so on 

8,74,628 


It 18 clear that the Zammdnp spent only 4% fot tlie better- 
ment of tho peasants and rest of tlie wes sonannfted for 



personal extravagance. Over a period of (1802— ld38) the not 
income of the Estate went upto 300% 

The Zammdsrs had their own revenue collection machinery 
which comprises the tana and supervisors establishments 
VIZ , Revenue Inspectors, amins and soon The percentage of 
collection charges to revenue will normally be about 7.6%. The 
method of collection was oppressive and the peasants were left 
at their mercy Witness No. 20 of Bobbili said that *‘the rates of 
rent in the estate are high The estate collects rent by breaking 
our heads Due to their failure to Way rents, the Ryots became 
the forced labour especially adjoining the forests*^ ^ It is said 
that the trouble from the Estate authorities in this respect is 
that they expect mamuls form us. If a quarter-anna in the 
rupee is not paid to the Zamindari Revenue Inspectors, we are 
threatened that interest would be charged 

From the above admission one can draw the conclusion that 
the Zamindars represented the pre-oapitahst mode of extraction 
of rent and invested the investable capital in unproductive 
sectors and for personel luxuries. To quote Dr A V. Ramana 
Rao “The Zamindanes like Jeypore and Vizianagaram ignored 
the existence of a permanent power m the country. They * like 
grand Mughuls, purchasing elephants, horses, shawles amounting 
to Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000 annually, throwing the financial 
system into the worst confusion".®® Again ^‘the econefnfic dop- 
ditions of the Zamindars was reminiscent of the middle a^s. 
There were no improvements in irrigation, tedhiiidtll i^vAjices , 
or schools or provision for agricultural credit. The ryots lived 
a most impoverished life" 
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m 
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ASPECTS OF AGRARIAN 
REVOLUTION IN ANDHRA 

( 1 800 — 1 820 ) 

The Munro System — Extermination 
of Pohgars 


M PATTABHIRAMA REDDY 


On hi8 assumption of office Munro had to deal with some 
eighty pohgars^ and their thirty thousand peons. Some of them, 
descendants of former Hindu dynasties, were permitted by the 
Mohammadan rulers to guard the frontiers, and to pay tribute. 
Some of them were revenue collectors who usurped power over 
certain areas During the periods of political anarchy following 
the decline of the Mughal authority even some of the headmen 
bad arrogated to themselves power over several villages.^ Their 
original duties of putting down robberies, of bringing, pffienders 
to justice and of making good the loss of stolen property, thus 
exercising civil and military jurisdiction had faded outg^ They 
had urusped the legal rights over the proprietorship of the soil, 
treated the cultivators as their serfs,^ and indulged in collecting 
land revenue. They degenerated into free-booters, maintaining 
military retainers and flaunting the paraphernalia of the prm- 
ces.® The successive rulers, the Nawabs ofCuddaph, Tipu Sultan 
the Nizam, or even the Marathas could not subdue them.® The 
officers of the Nizam condoned their depredations in return for 
large bribes and a share in the spoils of plunder. 
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The Govemor-m counoj instructed Munro to recognize the 
principles and prerogatives of the pohgars He was to appre- 
ciate the advantage to be expected from the continuance of here- 
ditary possessions to the descendants of ancient families. This 
of course was a question of policy and not of right Munro 
however thought difTerently Unless he put down the polignrs, 
he would not be able to go ahead with the organi/ation of reve- 
nue administration. He wanted to expel the poligars “by tur- 
ning every soul of them adrift and deprive them of all authority 
by giving them pension But he feared that he would be called 
to account “for oppressing fallen royalty He tht refore prefer- 
led to wait for an opportunity to declare them rebels before 
crushing them.® 

As a first step he raised the revenue assessments on the 
poligars with a view to making it uneconomical for them to keep 
their troops lie then changed the tribute into a land rent 
And finally he issued a proclamation ordering their surrender 
threatening dire consequences^ for those who opposed the eove- 
rbign authority of the Madras Oovernmeut Those poligars 
who opposed the government order were put down.** Munro 
enumerated eighty poligars of whom the poligars of Vemula, 
Chitwel, Porumamilla, Narasapur, TippireddipallJ, Uppalur, 
Ksmalapuram, Bonamala, Yerraguntla, Settivaripalem» Xiopata- 
uuta, Ohintaguuta banda, Sanxpaya, Motakutta, and Oopagudi- 
palh were prominent in the Cuddapah district *» By the begin- 
ning of 1802 Munro was able to report that he had reduced the 
poligars and had also dispossessed them* Though there were 
some minor pohgars who oontinued their hit and-rnn tactics, 
there was no more insurrection by any oonsiderable force *• The 
Oburt of Directors who wanted to follow a policy of moderation 
to ensure their future fidelity*^ strongly disapproved of his mili- 
tary measures particularly against the polfgar of Vemula la the 
Bittrict of Cuddapah *® Munro strongly defended hzs action. 
He wrote to Bentmofe, Governor of Madras , “Of the men who 
argue in favour of the poligars, it may be doubted whether any 
one individual rightly understands what polxgsrs are, or hsi eiher 
seriously considered what would be ^e jprobable eonsequenee of 
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their reinstatement They do not know that the poligars of the 
Ceded Districts never were regarded as landlords but as petty 
princes They can never be converted into private land-* 

owners who would devote their whole attention to the improve- 
ment of their estate.... It is not to be believed that such men if 
reinstated would ever become anything like country gentlemen 
which the term Zamindar has often eironeouslv been said to 
imply 

Munro was emphatic about not only the extirpation of the 
poligars which he did, but also the elimination of the farmers of 
revenue, iorhe believed that the final power of regulating assess 
ment and collection of revenue should belong to the Government 
in order to maximise revenue collections aod infuse confidence 
in the ryots It may be stated that subsequent experience 
proved the wisdom of Munro*s policy, in upholding the rule of 
law as against the anarchy sought to be perpetuated by the 
oligarchy of poligars 


Revenue Settlement 

The very first settlement way village settlement According 
to it, the heads of villages were to collect the revenue from the 
peasants and pay a lumpsum to the government with a little 
surplus left to them as remuneration for collections The head 
men were not considered as landlords, though they had ‘mams’ 
for their subsistence. Munro was not in favour of handing ovqi; 
villages to headmen, lest “they wou'd take advantage of the 
present possession and endeavour to enrich themselves by opp- 
ressing the tenants His system led to a settlement which 
provided for the elimination the intermediary farmers of reve- 
nue Every ryot held his land from the government and was 
given a ‘patta% or title deed The revenue assessment was regu- 
lated by the quality of the land and the condition of the oulti- 
ration The revenue varied from two fifth to three fifths of the 
produce and the value was teckoued in money 

Slltunro ordered ^ survey of all lands in the Ceded Districts 
'#hictL was completed in 1806 The first report of Munro dated 
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30 Novembei ib06 describes this mode oi settlement before the 
completion of the survey The second report dated 20 July 1007 
describes the survey, and the assessment based on it. In the 
beginning, the haadman asceiLained which lands each ryot wan- 
ted to cultivate. He permitted the ryots to relinquish lands 
not required by them, and such lands were given to needy ryots. 
The lents were fixed by the Collector at a later stage, after esti- 
mating the yield of the crop. The Tahsildar visited each village, 
supervised the cultivation m villages. He made advances to the 
poorer among the lyots for purchasing seed, ploughs and cattle. 
He assembled the ryots in the respective villages and ascertai- 
ned the lands held by them He took an account of oooupied and 
unoccupied lands. Ho toured again to find out the conditions of 
the crops.** Then the Collector went on his tour m Beptember- 
Ootober, assembled the ryots in a few vilUges, and estimated 
the crops, comparing the information with the data supplied by 
the Tahsildar and the village officers. He compared them with 
the past accounts and made the final assessment. The full rent 
of waste lands was oilleoted only if they had been m cultivation 
from 2 to 7 years. He granted remission where the crops were 
bad. He then granted each ryot a ^patta’ which contained the 
extent of the land and the rents for the year. Thie eeltlement 
was conducted in all the villages within a month or five weejks.** 

Thanks to the survey and settlement, the ryotwari system 
■wm the simplest mode ot assessment The ryot could under- 
stand the process as soon as the patta was given to him. He 
had tbe advantage of k'^iowing at the beginning of the season, 
when be ploughed his land, the exact rent he was to pay. He 
knew the fixed rents of the dififerent fields which he cultivated, 
he knew also the utmost limit of his rent not only for the pre- 
sent, but for every succeeding year, for it cannot be raised un- 
less he took additional land and was thereby enabled to provide 
for the regular discharge of his revenue demands.** 

Lanct Stiivay eneT Assamnmtt 

Dnnng 1802-1807 Mnnro concluded a s eiMfvey of llw entire 
Tbotuteli it Is said to not to good ae tiie 
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modern cadastral surevy, it yielded good results. Parties of six 
to ten surveyors headed by an Inspector measured all land, 
roads, sices of towns and villages, beds of tanks and rivers, 
wastes and forests. I^ames and numbers weje assigned to all 
cultivable fields They used a standard measure, a chain of 33 
feet Four square chains made an acre.®® 


The assessors followed them, two for each area measured 
by ten surveyors. Accompanied by the headman, JSZarnam and 
the ryots, the surveyor went to the fields and classified them 
according to quality Wet lands were sub-divided into five or 
SIX classes, and dry lands into eight or ten classes. The classifi- 
cation was ba'^ed on local opinion. The work of the assessors 
was supervised by head assessors The classification was then 
examined in the Collector's Office in the presence of the ryots, 
patels and karnams, The total resources of the district was 
first ot all fixed. This was done by comparing the collections 
under previous rulers and the company's first year. The estimates 
were arrived at after taking into consideration the opimons of 
the inhabitants, the local assessment a^ the basis of prevailing 
standards The assessment of the whole district was fixed and 
then the assessment of each village was ^xamiped R^znissiona 
were granted where necessary and this j^ss was made ^quod in 
propsperous villages. In all other villages, the pli|seffioati];»p^> of 
the head assessor was confirmed and the rent , of q^eh ql#£^i of 
class of field was determined Then the rents were /fegialoi^edt 
If any fields were reported to be over-assessed, t^ey were l«Bca- 
mined at the end of the year in the presence of tlmi-pimcieipal 
ryots and the necessary modifications efiTaoted.^^ By 11^3 liSjmiro 
settled the assessment of 2,08,dX8 independent farmejis and gave 
them ‘oowks*, or engagements ®he collections amounted to 
14,13,614 star pagodas which showed an increase of 20,100 
pagodas over the previous year.®® I^nnro thought that the 
peasants wer|i |rapove|ishe<^, they ehopld not hava.baen pnessedl 
so hard to maximise ij^vepue collections-®® There was thus a 
remarkable incr©|Nae in rei^enae, and the extent o£ encdtiniticm^ 
ivn lt$04 and ISiQA fceonnt ,of ^Ebvausable neaiK^iia^ 



Rethinking m favour of village settlements 


Meanwhile the Court of Directors were thiakias in term'* of 
intioduoing the triennial village lease as a step towards the 
permanent settlement. The Collectors were instructed to report 
on the merits of the respective systems they oonsitlered best for 
their district s® Munro who had been acknowledged by this 
time as an authority on Ryotwari system expressed his \u»w4 
strongly on this question. He believed that the abandonment 
of the Byotwari system, which was based on the customs and 
traditions of the people, would be disastrous. He offered his 
views in his letter dated 25 August ISO"?. He argued that the 
institution of marriage and the custom of equal division of land 
among all the sons in the family* precludes the practicability of 
creating large estates.®* The chronic poverty of the ryots, their 
dight from place to place in search of favourable tenures, lack 
of agricultural stock and the absence of rioh peasants • all these 
oireumstanoes, he said, ruled out the sucoass of the tillage 
settlements.®® He wrote that the head inhabitants, would not 
help the poorer peasants to extend and improve agricuUure, nor 
would they assist them with advances or share with them the 
remiKions granted by the Oovernment. Further these headmen 
were in the habit of squeezing heavy perquisitiea and oppressing 
the peasants from habit and custom.®* The oreattoai of large 
estates might reduce the expenses of collection, but it would not 
be equal to the additional revenue derived from the ryotwari 
system. While the default and failure of a large estate holder 
would diminish the revenue eonsiderably, the individual peasants 
would soon recover from their seasonal failures by reduoiiig their 
seasonal failures by reducing their farms, if necessary. There- 
fore the direct settlement with individual peasants, he urged, 
dbonld be preferred in the larger mtereste of Uie slate and 
eocie^.®* He further stated that the ryots should be allowed lo 
taiie up e« sctsch laud as their rejources permitted or to throw 
uIMssmI aeee^aittg to their circumstances. He suggested a redue- 
^kNaeiSCbper oeat in the eurvey aascssment audSO per cent of 
tlieiMwestasec* on f4e cultivation of wsMite lands. He propoeed 
#IM(| mwmy iyot should be given perpetnhl owuirtliip ef tlw laud 
e» long as he paid the eustomary assseeaseiit.®* Tide procedure 
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of settlement would make land saleable in about twenty to 
twenty-five years* 

TIj 6 Debate on the Ryotwan System 

In May 1806 the Madras Government sent a questionnaire 
to several Collectors for their opinions on the practicability of a 
permanent ryotwan settlement In Ihh reply dated 2 O June 
1806, Munro stated that a permanent settlement with the ryots 
would be practicable only after lands became saleable and the 
creation of private property in land would be a great benefit to 
the ryots. If the village headman became a zammdar or mootah- 
dar, he would monopolise the right of possession and deprive the 
cultivators of their customary rights If an outsider became a 
zammdar over the village, even the headmen would be oppres- 
sed, and agricultural production would suffer. The degradation 
of headmen and the ryots in this manner would have disastrous 
consequences on the progress of agriculture in particular, and 
the economy of the people in general. The Zamindan system 
would lead to the concentration of land in a few hands The 
great majority of the ryots would have no property in land and 
would be reduced to serfdom. A few rich individuals, he stated. 
Would not contribute to the agricultural wealth of the country 
as much as the the numerous independent ryots with a stake in 
their own land As ‘Muttadhar’ or farmer of revenue was more 
interested! in hts profits, he would increase the assessment, with 
little regard for the capacity of the cultivator. He therefore 
vehemently opposed the conversion of the headman mto Mbbl^a- 
hsdars or contractors, because they did not have resources even 
to cultivate their own fields without monetary advancss from the 
Government and therefore they oonld not be expected to help 
the ryots to improve or extend their farms ^ 

Lord William Bentinok m his Minute dated 22 January 
1806, gave his powerful support to Thomas Munro. He wrote 
that the creation of Zamindars where no zamindars existed was 

pohtioally wise ; nor would it help ameliorate the conditions 
of the poor ryots. His views were reinforced by the experience 
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in those districts where ramindars were created. Those Mooth- 
dars grossly mismanaged their estates or they were sold for arre- 
ars In most of the /amindari areas, the Mootahdars, demon- 
strated all the paraphernalia of an oriental oligarch to meet their 
inflated expenditure, and blackmailed the peasants for increased 
payment resulting in the flight of the peasants and in the rum of 
agriculture In his minute of 29 April 1806 Bentinok observed 
that the Bengal syst em would not suit the conditions m Madras 

But the argument in favour of a permanent Zamindary 
settlement was carried on by Hodgson of the Board of Revenue 
in his Minute of 1806 He argued that the proprietors of large 
estates would evince greater interest m the improvement of agri- 
culture since they would have large capital for investment in 
land, better knowledge of the soil and circumstances of the ryot. 
He believed they would oolleot a fair rent from the ryots as 
they would be aware of the condition of the peasants. The land- 
lord, in his own interest, would not press the ryot to the extent 
of pauperisation, and there would always be that mutual confi- 
dence between them. Thus the relations between the vexatious 
government ofiSoer and the peasants. He concluded that the 
creation of a ols^ of land-lords was essentia! for the prosperity 
of the ^society.** 

After his tour of the Ceded distnots, Thackeray, a member 
of the Board of Bievenne, in his report submitted on 4 August 
1807** concluded that the small ryots would ultimately improve 
the lands and contribute to the revenue much more than the 
temporary mootahdar of xammdar He pointed out that the 
government would control the waste lands and regulate its dis 
tnbntion among ryots who had the resources for extension of 
cultivation. A permanent ryotwari system, according to him, 
would augment the revenues, extend agriculture, and provide 
security of tenure to the ryots. On the other hand, dependence 
oh Mootahdars would reduce the administration of revenus to a 
gample and lottery ** 

A» tbedsbate was gomg on iCttiuro reported at iha bagiaing 
of fhs ootnidefioii of the surrey. In his final foport on 15 



August 1807, he reiterated his faith m the small peasant and the 
possibility of the peasant becoming prosperous under the ryot- 
wan system On the otherhand, the zammdar would not only 
be a menace to tranquillity and good government, but also a 
drag on agricultural improvements and eoonomao welbbeing m 
ffeneral He maintained that the government should retain in 
its hands all unoccupied land and regulate its distribution to 
augment the revenue Munro calculated that the ryotwari sys- 
tem would fetch 11, 16, 608 pagodas while the village system 
would fetch 10, 24, 060 pagodas He said that the increase 
would be duo to improvement of agriculture, reclamation of 
foreah lands covering an area of three million acres and utilisa 
tion of waste lands for cultivation He argued that such an 
improvement would be possible provided that a remission of 
26% on the survey rate assessment was allowed on all lands, 
and an additional reduction of 8% on land watered by wells 
The peasant should have the freedom to throw up or occupy 
more land every year He forecast that the Ceded districts 
would yield 18 lakhs of pagodas in course of time under the 
ryotwari system The principles on which he reiterated the 
ryotwari settlement are given below 

1 The settlement shall be ryotwar 

2 The amount of the settlement shall increase and 
decease according to the extent of the land in cultiva- 
tion 

3 A reduction of twenty five per cent on all land shall 
be made in the survey rate of assessment. 

4 An additional reduction of eight per cent or thirty 
three per cent in all shall be allowed on all lands 
watered by wells or by water raised by machinery 
from rivers , provided the cultivators keep the wells 
or embankments in repair at their own expense A 
similar reduction shall be allowed on the lands watered 
by small tanks whenever the cultivators agree to bear 
the expense of repairs 
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6, Every ryot shall be at liberty at the end of every year 
to throw np a part of his land or to occupy more 
according to his circumstances; but whether he throw 
up or occupy, shall not be permitted to select but 
shall take proportional share of the good and bad 
together. 

6. Every ryot, as long as he pays the rent of his land, 
shall be considered as the complete owner of the soil, 
and shall be at liberty to let it to a tenant without 
any hesitation and to rent and to see it as he 
pleases. 

7. No remissions shall be made on ordinary occasions, 
for bad crops or other accidents. Should failures 
occur which cannot be made good from the property 
or land of the defaulters, the villages in which they 
happen, shall be liable for them to the extent of the 
ten per cent, additional on the rent of the remaining 
ryots but no further. 

8. All unoooupisd land shall remain in the hands of the 
government and rent of whatever psrt of it may be 
hereafter cultivated shall be added to the publio 
revenue.** 

Commenting on the masterly minutes of Munro of 1 5 August 
1807, and S Eebrnary 1804 Beaglehole observes ; 

These two reports amount to far mcwe than a plan for m 
system of revenue settiement : they refleot both llunro*s 
experiences and his oonservatisin in his emphaeis that 
the social habits and political Institotions existing in the 
districts should form the basis of aey revenue settlement 
and of ludioial ^tem. It wan not the oocmervatlsm 
however of stubborn ignorance tm tii sslf-eatieded vested 
interest but of Informed mmtptmtf. Of e peternetism, 
both amtocratio and romaiiRi. 
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interlude of Village Settlements 

•M ^ ^ r-t 

The Committee of the House of Commons in their !E'ifth 
Report expressed their concurrence with and in support of the 
Byotwari settlement on the ground that *‘it has greatly 
improved the situation of the cultivator by limiticg the bounds 
of the public assessment and adjusting the actual demand on 
each person according to his ability to sati8fy....eo favourable a 
change in their condition has necessarily excited a confidence 
among the ryots in the equity and justice of the Company’s 
government 

Soon after Munro left Madras m 1807, there was rethinking 
on the part of the Board of Revenue in regard to the efficacy 
of the ryotwan system, and they convinced the Home Govern- 
ment about the need for switching over to the village settle- 
ments According to this system the assessment was to be fixed 
on the entire aggregate of lands in the village settlements and 
not on each separate field The village community was to be 
givent the right to assess and collect the revenue from all ara- 
ble lands, and to pay a lumpsum to the government. In other 
words, the internal administration of the village community was 
left to the village panohayat The peasants would come to an 
agreement with the collector collectively to pay the revenue m 
a lumpsum to the Government. This settlement was initially 
made for three years and later converted into a decennial settle- 
ment.*® The object of the new system was stated to be the en- 
grafting of the revenue administration to the ancient institn^ons 
and usages of the country ®® It trould obviate the neo^»tty of 
the laborious process of assessing etery small holding, ^ith duo 
regard to the varied fertility of the soil, without disorimWon. 
The village settlement would not |i>laoe the peasants “bound 
hand and foot at the mercy of unscrupulous Tahsildars The 
leading member of the Board of Beventte, Hodgson, whose acqu- 
aintance with the disiiict of TaUjote Convinced hitd about the 
advantages of the village settlemdht, argued that the corporate 
lilb of tba village should not be diSliirbed by the administrator 
to reform the land tenure blid to maximise the reire- 
feaie ^sblleotions on the basis of dubihittS fis’timates of gross reveu^fle 
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receipts In a district like Tanjore the mirasdars had been 
accustomed to settling the revenue with the revenue officers of 
the state* He proposed that the village system might be made 
the foundation of a workable land revenue system and the settle- 
ment might be made on the average produce or the average col- 
lection of each village over the previous years* And the right 
of collecting government share of each crop could be ooovensen- 
tly leased to tbe principal inhabitants, for a few years ta start 
with, and then the settlement would be made permanent. Where 
there was no coroporate body of mirasdars, the lease could be 
given to the headman Hodgson believed that the village settle- 
ment would stimulate the habit of village self government which 
the ryotwari system was likely to undermine He pointed out 
that all collectors would not be moorruptible and honest like 
Munro and experience had shown that their Indian agency was 
by tradition highhanded, extortionate and venal and under a 
slack and corrupt collector, the ryotwari system would give 
them ample opportunity and the government would be condem- 
ned for their misdeeds. And further the village system would 
oonsiderably reduce the administrative expenditure on that 
aooonnt, when the task of assessment and oolleotioii would be 
left to yie village headman or the panohyat.** 

Referring to Monro’s proposal for a rednoticm of Sd par oent 
on the asset»ment, the Board of Revenne observed **that the less 
we take from tbe epltivator of the produce of his labour, the 
more flouiifiliifs^ most bf bis oondition....if they cannot at oooe 
confer the boon of private property they must be oontent to 
establish a private interest tn the soil as effieotively as they can 
under the farming system, if they oannot afford to give np the 
land lord’s rents they must be indulgent landlords*'.®* •She 
Board of Revenue thought that the ryotwari settlement had 
expropriated the peasants of their land, for whenever there was 
default in paying the revenne, the land escheated to the goveen* 
ment, and failure to oultivative the land also reentted In the 
same oonseqnenoes Whatever the form of the oentieal gewerm* 
ment, the internal managepient remained m the bfMsde of t|ir 
peasants under the leadership of the headnian Wihn isas thehr 
collector, pagietxatc and headhsrmair.ts ^ Madfif 



government went ahead with the triennial seti^l^dme^it and afte* 
the three year lease, they proposed the l>eoeiiniat ’settlement.®® 
The Court of Directors charged the Board of Bpvetme with 
having acted without proper authorisation, and ordered that *‘in 
all provinces that may be unsettled when the despa|tch shall 
reach you the principle of the ryotwari settlement as it ip term- 
ed shall be acted upon and where the village rents upon any 
other principle shall have been established the leases shall be 
declared terminable at the expiration of the period for which, 
they have been granted.’ ®® 

In their letter dated 6 March 1813 the Government of Mad- 
ras protested and argued that as a question of fiscal policy, it 
was reasonable to restrict the demands of the Government Upon 
the landed property with a view to improving and extending 
agriculture, and to give the mass of the people a deep and 
permanent interest in the stability of government. In the next 
year, the Madras Government made another eloquent appeal to 
the Court of Directors to consider the feasibility of extending 
the village settlement pomting out that the mass of the peasants 
must be protected against a fraudulent measurement on the 
estimation of land by officer! who had no immediate interest in 
the property. They pleaded that the government should repose 
confidence in the village community and **the people should be 
left to improve the country in their own way without the en- 
cumbrance of useless and illjudged aid from public officers and 
without the d<'ead of this oppression and rapi^ml^ JJMi© C^plleo- 
tor of Bellary informed the Board of Kevenue |n a le^tar daiMl 
16 November 1809 that he could not immediately emba^ upon 
the triennial lease settlement espioially because the ryqts haid 
undergone much suffering during the last two yeaiss jof dpoqght. 
So the Bellary settlement had to be Ryotwari which h^d been 
advantageous from the point ot view of the previous years* 
collection.*® The Collector of North Aroot raised an objection 
that the interests of the great body of cultivators would be 
saorlficed in favour of a few inflaential mdivid.qals Similarly 
the Collector of Ouddapab wanted to postpone the^ village 
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settlemoijijb due to the reluctacoe of the inhabitants to become 
*rento»8 swad theiseventy of the drought in 1806.*® 

The village settlement eooountered difficulties In the Neilore 
district also mainly due to the poverty of the people and the 
default of the renters. The Collector of South Aroot reported 

*t * 

about the oppression of the renters. In the Ceded districts the 
renters were too poor and the ryots had to flee their home lands 
unable to bear the rapacity and tyranny of the of the renters.*^ 

**tf the judgment may be based on the reports of the 
collectors the village lease system in Madras was not a sucoess. 
The Board teemed to have a totally unwarranted oomplaoenoy 

about the lease system The problems of land tenure needed 

to be looked at straight rather than through the prism of an 

abstract faith m some particular system. It is interesting to 

note that the ryotwari system was advocated by a set of penions 
actually in charge of collection smd grappling with the day to day 
paoblems of administration.®^ 

When Sir Thomas Mnnro was appointed governor icf Mad- 
tM in May ISiO, it was symbolic of the triumph of the prineiples 
of land revenue administration advocated by him during the 
previous twenty five years. TRie Board of Revenue, in its kilter 
to government dated 18 March 1832, publicly acknowledged the 
the disastrous failure of the village and upheld the profitability, 
and the feasibility of the ryotwari system.*® 

Even after yeara of indefatigalile efforts in the oragnim- 
tion of revenue administration. Sir Thomas Munro entered upon 
his tasks as Governor of Madms with a ^kep sente of hnnittlf^ 
and a feeling of inadequacy r^arding hk l;no#led|k ^ ^ 
country and its people. In his comprehensive minutts dNliyi 31 
December 1824 he wrote ; 

We feel our ignorance of Indian Revenue system and the 
difficulties arising from it ; and instead of seeking to 
remedy it by acquiring more knowledge, we endeavour 
get rhi of the diffienky by precipitately making pertns.< 
sn»t iit i hwnco ts» wkidb relieve us firom tibe troohksoine 



task of miiMite or accurate investigation, and whjoh aret » 
better adapted to perpetuate our ignorance than to pso-.f 
tect she people*”^^ 

He was opposed to hasty declaration of policy lest injus- 
tice might be done to the people — “lest we give to one class 
what belongs to another.” A patient study of the nature and 
resources of the country was essential to build up such a system 
as may advance the prospenty of the country He insisted that 
a fair and moderate assessment of the public revenue would lead 
to the “comfort” and happiness of the people **** 

These humane ideas reflected the utilitarian philosophy of 
his time, when the air in England was surcharged with the princi- 
ples of equality, liberty and fraternity. The doctrme of “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” was the central prin- 
ciple of the utilitarian philosophers and liberal reformers. Ho 
was concerned about the defence of the landed property of the 
smallest ryot, the actual tiller of the soil, against the protago- 
nists of the zammdars, poligars and petty princes, who in the 
Northern Sarkais and elsewhere, were allowed to retain in their 
possession large districts, and also extensive fields of which they 
had been until recently merely tax collectors on behalf of who- 
ever the sovereign of the territory. 

The modern zammdars of the Northern Sarkars whom 
the Company allowed to retain the districts which 
they had rented or managed under their native sove- 
reigns and the old Hill Rajahs of^that country, form no 
exception, as they were in fact petty prince^, in whose 
districts the land was in the hands of small occupants, 
as in those sarkar.^^ 

He therefore exhorted his countrymen not to be led away by 
fanciful theories of land ownership founded on European mpdels 
but to recoguise the fact that the cultivated land was the pro- 
perty of the small peasant who had been tilling it for genera- 
tions. The creation of zamindars was, lu bis opinion, based on 
extreme ignorance of the state of landed property and the rights 
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of the ijots To aui>pofae that the ZimiiKlara wtic land lords or 
proprietors, and the ryota their uadtr tenants or labourers or 
that the sovereign wah tiie land luid and the ryots merely culti- 
vating tenants, was a tonoeption foreign to the agrarian relations 
ot India He assersted “The ryot is the real proprietor, i<>r 
whatever land does not belong to the aover ign belongs to hitu” 
The demand for public rovt nue directly aliucted the share oi the 
ryot m production whether the r\ot oould retain the profit of 
his stock, or a small surplus representing the landlord’s rent, 
“he 18 still the true proprietor, and possesses all that is not 
claimed by the sovereign as revmuo * 

In places where the ryotwari system was not mtrodu<*cd 
the Zamindars and Mootahdars, taking advantage of the perma- 
nent zammdary settlement, occupied large tracts of ctiltivablo 
land and declared them as their hereditary personal possessions 
depriving the actual tillers the soil of their means of 

livelihood. 

“The /amindar is often the former pa tel or head ryot 
of the village* but he is frecjuently some petty shop 
keeper or merchant or some adventurer or public ser- 
vant out of employ, whichever of these he ie, he has 
usually very little property, he has none for the 
improvement of the village but on the contrary, looks 
to tibe villages as the means of Improving hit own cir- 
cumstances **” 

By the system of anotiontng blocks of villages as Mootahs, 
or small aamindariee, to the highest bidder, the Madras (lovein- 
ment sacrificed the interests of the peasants and entrusied the 
welfare and prosperity of the villages to andwraarved hands, 
because the Mootahdars hsid no other object exoept to sijiNiete 
the maximum share of production from iW ryots* lentini^ tho 
barest mimnmm fen the eubetstenee They tj^roie PiVO Mieeeby 
redueed to the etatue of pndear^teiiniite end ^olsotiel tabonrers, 
and thsis liilMitVPit sighte over the eod nenrped by upstarts aud 
ynmuRltsi* Hist fyy.lmoltoe otook beoame landlords. *I%6 peasant's 
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anoieut nghts were now the property at the expenne of theirs, 
who seeks by everyway however unjustifiable, lo get into his 
own hands all the best lands of the village and whose situation 
affords him many facilities in depneving the ancient possessors 
of them’* When money-lenders, merchants, speculators and 
farmers of revenue entered the business of revenue management 
owing to the ignorance of the Board of Revenue about the rights 
of village oommunities and of the ryots and their unseemly 
haste in simplifying revenue administration, the ryots frequently 
combined to compel the new landlords to give up his farm and 
retire from the field, unable to withstand the compulsions of an 
unnatural situation The system also led to frequent flight of 
peasants from their ancient habitations, leaving the village a 
desert and consequently agricultural production suffered an irre 
parable loss ‘Hhe oppression of the new zamindar caused 
many villages which were flourishing and moderately assessed 
to revert to the Ciroar from inability to pay the assess- 
ment ” 


after making such a fixed assessment, perfect free- 
dom were given to the ryots to throw up whatever 
land they did not want, they would throw up about 
one-fifth of their land and thereby diminish the reve- 
nue m the same proportion But this diminution 
would only be temporary because as the ryots by 
concentrating their agricultural stock upon a similar 
extent of land, would gradually, increase and enable 
them to take and cultivate again the land which they 
had relinquished 

Munro firmly believed that a fixed moderate asaessmenf 
would make land a saleable property, and in course of t^me 
increase the extent of cultivation and the quantity of agricultu- 
ral production Such a measure would assure the state a large 
income. 

The permanent system of the zammdary settlement in the 
Horthern Sarkars had thrown the numerous ryots at the mercy 
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of the Kammclar, who could vary the assessment every year 
leaving the ryot no more than the cost of labour and stock, but 
seldom a land lord*e rent The lavtr Courts would not help the 
ryot against the /lamindar’s capacity , for, the ryot knows that 

**the influence of the /amindar would easily procure wit- 
nesses to swear falsely on the question of usage, and 
that they would be supported by the fabricated accounts 
of the karnam who is entirely under the authority of 
the zammdar, and even if the ryot won his case con- 
trary to all these unfavourable factors it would still be 
difficult for bun to get on, as the zammdar, without 
transgressing any law, would be able to haraw him 
in many ways, and make his situation unoomforta- 


There was therefore no prospect of landed property grow- 
mg up among the highly assessed zamindary ryots until the 
zamindars themselves could be compelled by the sovereign 
government to lower the assessment. It is common knowledge 
that large numbers of these independent lyots were reduoed to 
the status of tenants and undertenants and the proooss was hal«> 
ted only by the modern tenancy legislation. The peasants lost 
their lands and became agrioultnral labourers# The new za m in* 
daries themselves broke up due to the customary division among 
heirs and failures m their payments These villages or blooks 
of villages would revert to the Government, and ryots would 
after many vicissitudes come under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the government Thus the permanent settlement of large 
tracts of land fahed as Munro b id forecast. The ryotwan system 
became an inevitable substitute in thousands of villages Munro 
Munro explained that the ryotwan system was the indigenous 
system like the term itself 

*‘In revenue language it means a settlement with the 
individual ryot who owns or occupies the land and 
receiving the public assessment from him without the 
intervention of any renter or zammdar Whether 
iiue aeeeesment be a fixed rent in kind, or computed 





for money, or a fixed or varying money rent it makes 
no difference , ^it is stih ryotwari 

Munro favours the participation of Indians in Local Admini- 
stration. When the principles of revenue management had been 
decided upon and implemented, Munro posed the very important 
question as to who should be entrusted with the tasks of actual 
ad minis tration« Cornwallis had already laid down the imperial 
dictum that Indian personnel could not be relied upon to carry 
out these tasks efficiently and honestly. The revenue system 
as well as the judicial reform cf Cornwallis had however come 
under strong criticism in England. 

When he came to Madras as Special Commissioner during 
for the revision of the Madras judicial system, he had 
developed a deep respect for the indigenous institutions, espe- 
oially the village panchayats and the customary practioee of the 
villagers. He believed that the Indian ryot would prefer justice 
at the hands of his village elders, who from time immemorial 
decided all disputes without least delay and expense to the 
ryot. Munro wrote four years before the Fifth Report ^1808). 

*‘The judicial code ought undoubtedly to be amended 
so as to return to heads of villages their ancient juris- 
diction in petty causes to make all causes of impor- 
tance be decided by panchayats or native Junes, to 
throw as much as possible of the administration of 
justice into the bands of intelligent natives m^itead of 
confining it to European judges who cfaU kClctbm 
qualified to discharge the duty and to reunite the 
office of magistrate to that of collector/”® 

The cOtnmission headed hy him made regulations ikudl sub- 
mitted them to the government on 25 April 1816. The first 
regulation declared the head inhabitants of villages to be mnn- 
siffs of their respective villages and to decide civil suits to a limi- 
ted extent. The second regulation favoured the revival of the 
villege panchayats under the leadership of the headman. The 



trial Uy pttnohayat, an ancient Indian institution as it is known 
bad alwnjH decided tbs village disputes. The panebayat consis- 
ting of caste elders aud others, about eleven in number, would 
dtcide all litigations arising out oi land and land revenue. A 
third regulation dehned tht powers of the district muntsiffs while 
the fourth authorised them to meet the district panobayate, on 
**the principle of employing the better informed i ihabitants 
generally in the administration of justice/* The fifth regulation 
provided for the employmt nt of Indian law officers of the pro 
vmcial courts to act as native commissioners to bear oases 
referred by the ztIUh judges. The sixth regulation proposed 
the settlement of village boundaries by the collector by atsem 
bling a panohayat. Lastly the polioe under the Tabsildars, the 
village polioe under the headmen, thus integrating the polioe 
superintendents with the revenue administration. 

Uunro was the first British administrator to perceive the 
rationale of employing Indians extensively in the looal adminis- 
tmition of the country. He argued that Indians p o ss e s sed naoes- 
saty qualifications for the discharge of administrativw datfes. 
^[h#y were intimately connected with tradition and customs, 
mores and morals, of their people, and were better accountants 
qualifications which could be of great value to the bnsiness of 
administration. He asked in the best tradition of paternalism 
and liberalism then current in England/* With what grace can 
we talk of our paternal government if we exclude them (Indiam) 
from every important office .. ....(while) we profess to seek their 
improvement but propose means the most adverse to success.'*** 
He was confidence that Indians would acquire, given the neoee- 
sary encouragement and support, all the neceesary knowledge of 
arts and scienoes : hut suoh knowledge would help them only If 
they were treated with honour in public employment **eo as to 
mak» them worthy of deserving the highest situation**. Even 
as a practical measure it was necessaiy to associate Indians with 
the adminkitration. He said ; 

t..........iJbie pfeservation of our domain In thk country 

ibsdhi) requires that a!) the high offieee, oivil and 



nnhtary, should be filled with ESuropeans : but all offi- 
ces that can be left m the hands of natives, without 
danger to our own power, might with advantage be 
left to them.’’ 

He was convinced that India gamed much from the Britibh 
conquest by way of peace, tianquillity, regular revenue adminis- 
tration and rule of law. But it ought to be the responsibility 
of British rule not “to leave the people more abject and less able 
to govern themselves than we found them *'’® While he was 
not envisagmg the liberties of the people and looked forward to 
a long period of British sovereignty, he was of the view that 
“they should leave the natives so far improved from their con- 
nection with the British as to be capable of maintainmg a free, 
or at least a regular government, amongst themselves.**’’’ 

All the strands of imperialism, paternalism, and hberalism, 
oharaoteristio of the age of utilitarian philosophy, worn woven 
into the fabric of Mnnro*s conception of administrative reforms 
in India. The following passage from the Mnnro’s minute of 24 
December 1824 is an epitome of British Policy during the next 
century towards India. 

We should look upon India not as a temporary po&session, 
but as one which is to be maintained permanently until the nati- 
ves shall m some future age have abandoned most of their super- 
stitions and prejudices, and become sufffoiently enlightened 
to frame a regular government for themselves and to conduct 
and preserve it. Whenever such time shall arive, it witt proba- 
bly be best for both countries that the British Oontrol aver 
India should be gradually withdrawnM*. . We shall see no reason 
to doubt that, if we pursue steadily the proper measures, we 

in time so far improve the character of our Indian subjects 
as to enable them to govern and protect themselvea.^’’ 
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new light on the tenale 

BOMB OASE ( 1909 ) 


M MUNI RATNAM 


In the begining of 1909, the political atmosphere in Andhra 
was clouded with the violent speeches of Swadeshi preachers, oir- 
oolation of seditions pamphlets and leaflets and instructions for 
preparation of bombs. 

In such an atmosphere a bomb exploded near Tenali (Gun- 
tur District.) The exact location of the explosion of the bomb 
was a mile away from Kanoharlapalem, half a mile from Thela- 
proln and one mile from Kattevaram and three miles away from 
Tenali. 

findings : 

The Vettian or village servant of Kancharlapalem, Naga>du 
Wa# goteg from his house to Tenali at about 9—00 A. M. On 27t&. 
March, 1909. He discovered a corpse lying in the Nandivelugu 
oanal with several injuries, and that in the neighbourhood he* 
found a pit contaimng an iron plate, with a nipple at the top, a 
tin tube, glass pieces, burnt rags, etc He reported the matter 
to the village munsif of Kancharlapalem. In turn the Village 
munsif sent the following message to the Tenali Police Statioii ; 
“In Tahprolidonka to the left of Nandivelugu canal tyibg to* t^e 
west of Kancharlapalem was found an iron plate with a i^ple 
reMmbling a gnn*s nipple buried in a small hole.’ ^aar that^ 
H^owlng articles were also found : 



3) Bound iron plate, (2) one tin tube with a cover Bound 
the pit were found burnt rage, pleceH of glasses soattc- 
redi To the south of the pit was found the corpse of 
a male Ijing aeross the Handivelugu canal 

The investigation should be made at once.*’ The village 
report brought by the Vettian reached the police station at S-40 
P. M. on 27tfa March, 1009. The Head Constable, Banga Bao, 
proceeded to thelspot and reached the scene at 4-30 F.M He held 
an inquest in the presence of 6 persons. The person who was dead 
was about SO years old name and residence were not known, height 
6* 6'% dark in appearance with oval face and thinly bunt. The 
WiSCi #efe present at the in(|uest could not identify the 
corpse and the panchayatdars returned a verdict that death was 
due to the explosion of some explosive which was kept there 
ftflher ify the deceased himself or by some one. The village 
mutudf of Kancharlapalem and the head constable shared the 
iame opinion. The latter sent the corpae to postmortem exami- 
nation on the evening of 27th March, 1909 The stationary 
magistrate of Tenali witnessed the spot while the inquest was 
hdid* The first grade Head Constable tried to find out the 
xalSitives of the deceased bnt withont snooess* The corpse was 
hniied on SSth Maroh, 3909. 

Facts as mvaahcf ft) tha fnvastfgat/on : 

On 29th Maroh, 1909, it was found out that the deceased 
was Naanem Ohinnadu, who belonged to Nandivelugn village. As 
the corps was buried on a day before, the body was exhumed 
under the orders of local stationary magistrate and the body wae 
identified by Nannem €h8nnl^gada and Nannem TenkaidUi who 
were father and brother of tha deceased iimpeetively. The foff« 
mer also stated that his son left the house on the motnlBg of 
of 27th Maroh, 1909 and did not return home and he could not 
say^ that it was done by any miscreants for revenge and they 
had no enemies. 

sel|n|| Inspector, Ka^dmkhan, who was at Ohandole on 
3909 was ordered by an express letter to investigate 
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the matter and he arrived on the scene on 29th March, 1909 
Besides, the Deputy Superintendent of Police mcharge of Ongole 
eub'-division and the District Superintendent of Police arrived 
on 29th di 30bh respectively. Despite the efforts of all the above 
Officers no clue of any value was obtained regarding the persons 
connected with the explosion of bomb till 2nd April, 1909. 

On 2nd April, 1909 a constable brought information that 
two Brahmin young men got a tin tube made at the shop of 
Janga Subbarayudu some time back. On the same day when 
Janga Subbarayudu was examined by the police officials he said 
that fifteen days back two young Bramins brought a tin tube 
made saying that it was intended for a syringe, and the thin tube 
ehown to him was the same made by him. On the evening of 
the same day the houses of five Brahmins of Klattevaram village 
were searched and the police found in the house of Lakkaraju 
Basavayya some papers oonneoted with the Swadeshi preachings 
and also a post card dated 27th March, 1909 which was posted 
to Elattevaram. The wordings of the post card were as follows . 
**On the morning of my arrival I fell asleep since I did the duty 
of a sentinel on the day before ** The suspicion became more 
because Lakkaraju Basavayya was the man who posted some 
seditious leaflets from Teuall to the addresses of his friends at 
Bapatla and the proceedings against him was pending in another 
case. When the houses of Grollamudi Vasudeva Brahmayya and 
Kotamraju Veukatrayudu were searched the police found some 
papers connected with the Swadeshi movement and Congress 
reports. Lakkaraju Basavayya and Kotamraju Venkabrayudu 
were arrested at 2-00 P. M. on 3rd April, 1909 and on the came 
day Mukkamala Subba Rao was arrested at Guntur under 
orders of the Deputy Superintendent of Police. An identifica- 
tion parade was held in the presence of the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police and the Sub- Magistrate. Janga Subbarayudu 
identified Lakkaraju Basavayya and Kotamraju Venkatrayudia 
as the men who got the tin tube made by him. 

On the evening of 3rd April, 1909, a resident of Tenah by 
Kottamal Subbarayudu chanced to ask a oonstaifie in 
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streets of Tenali what had happened in the bomb case and whafc 
a bomb was like Kottain tl Subbarayudu then said that he had 
seen a blacksmith of Tcnah making an iron plate with nipple 
for a man about ten days before 

On 4th April, 1909 Sanyasi Nayudu, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, C 1 D , was ordered to investigate m to the affair and! 
he came to Tenaii next morning 

When examined by the C. I D», the blacksmith by name 
Sampathi Rajagnpalaraju gave a statement to the effect that a 
man came to him and asked him to do some iron work Audi 
the man requested him again and again, drew a diagrame on the 
ground and wanted the blacksmith to make an iron plate of that 
description When the blacksmith said that he conid not follow, 
the man, left the bhop and returned within half an hour with a 
clay model of the following descoription 

The man also brought to the blacksmith an iron plate of 
one & half an inch m breadth & quarter an inch thioknesa and 
the plate was a foot long. The man asked to shape the tixMi 
plate with a nipple on the top with a thin pole* The blaoksmitli 
under took the work and finished the same in the evening ami 
he was paid one rupee by that man for the above work The 
blacksmith ^aid that he could identify the man who was abont 
3S years old, having a beard, fair, medium bnilt and tall and 
who belonged to Kattevaram At the time of maiding idle plate,, 
his brother Veokayya, a hammer man called Dastaglri, a maecHn 
by n‘'m'i Venkata ‘<waray and the merchant Snbbarayttdu were 
pres) nt Tlie two broken pieces shown to the blaoknimith were 
identified as the implement that he made and he said that the 
nipple was the top portion of it and the other was the side of 
the piece He funhfr said there must be another side piece* The 
black^smith co jM clearly identify the nipple, as the one made 
by him. 

*Xh0 6.P*, O I.D., and the local Dy« S.P. went to Katie- 
ftrst and enquired die aum of the deserlptloa 
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given by the blaohsmith. The people of that village appeared to 
be very reticent. The local Dy. S. P visited JSZanoharlapalem 
and made enquiries but he also came with the same disappoint- 
ment» The police officers decided to parade all the adult males 
of the two villagers on the next day morning and ordered the 
village munsifs to prepare lists and make men ready for the 
parade 

On the morning of 6th April, 1909 the Dy. S. P« Guntur 
also 3oined the investigation team and accompanied the other 
two police officers to Kattevaram and Kandharlapalem. The 
police officers also took from Tenali, Kottamal Subbarayudu, the 
Merchant, Sampathi Baja Gopal Baju, the blacksmith, 
Dasthagir, Venkataswamy along with them for identification. 
At first all the adult males of Kamma & Telga castes of Katte- 
varam, more than hundred were paraded. The persons refd. 
above brought from Tenali said that the man in question was 
not among them. Then the officers went to Kancharlapalem 
where more than 130 people belonging to that village were 
paraded. As there were several people with beards, the police 
took the precaution to keep the witnesses at a distance quite 
out of view and all the witnesses picked out one man named 
Chukkapalli Bammayya S/o Narasayya, the man who got the 
iron plate made at the shop of the smith 

Chukkapalli Bomayya was arrested and he denied any 
knowledge of iron plate and said that he never got eae made at 
the smith’s shop He farther said that four mor^^ts liadk he 
went to the shop of the smith and asked him to ^make a box. 
The smith consented to make one for 25 Bs. a#d necaived an 
advance of Bupees Ten. After some time ht went to the thop, 
the smith demanded Rs 50/-. When questioned about thn 
sue there was hot discussion between him and the saaiih 'and 
Ramayya demanded the advance back. The smith vdenied that 
he had taken any advance. Owing to that, the smith had a 
grudge and was making a wrong identifioatiep. 

■The Dy. S. P. Cl D. also examined the persons v^lho were 
already arrested and put in Tenali Sub- Jail and they all denied 
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ftny knowledge of the bomb Lakkaraju Basavajya said that 
the bomb must have been made by the people of Klancharla' 
palem where there were two rival factions quarrelling for a long 
time and a rival party must have laid this to wreek its vengenoe 
against some one of the other party, since at that time there 
were criminal oases pending in the court of the Second Class 
Magistrate of Tenah 

After arresting Ohnkkapalli Hamayya, his house was search- 
ed and the police seized some clothes which were said to be simi- 
lar to the rags used in the bomb The police also discovered a 
cloth which oontamed on one corner, a pocket of little quantity 
of some known powder of yellow colour and m another corner a 
pocket containing pink coloured powder Both these pockets 
were wrapped in small papers torn from a Congress Report 
Book. The Police claimed it as an important clue since burnt 
papers, remnants of the bomb were also found to be portions of 
a Congress Book 

The Police further made enquiries of Chukkapalli Ramayya 
and came to know that he was in the habit of frequenting the 
home of Mannar Elrishna Rao. The Dy. S P along with the 
Inspectors went to Nandi velugn Village on 7th April, 1909 and 
enqmred Mannar Krishna Rao about Ramayya The former 
demed any connection with the latter bnt said to have been 
admitted that Ramayya used to come to him for enqniriee regard- 
ing storing of paddy When the police searched the house of 
Mannar Krishna Rao they found nothing. 

The Police, having learnt that OoU Chinna Ankanna and 
Coh Kotayya were the close friends of Ramayya, caught hold of 
them and obtained the statements Goli Ohmna Ankanna gave 
the statement to the effect that Ramayya oame to his honse at 
about 10 p.m two days before the explosion of the bomb and 
called him to follow. Both of them went out side of the village 
when a Kattevaram Brahmin joined them« He seemed to be a 
jouag man but Ankanna said that he oonld not identify him as 
H Wm and there was no moonlight Then they went to 
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the spot where the bomb exploded. Rauia;i^ya had a crowbar 
with him and also had some thing like a Mamka impasuro) with 
tiny tube projecting fr m it. Ramayya held it with his extend- 
ed hands and had the crowbar under his arm While Ramayya 
was digging a pit, Kattevaram Brahmin and Ankanna kept 
watch at distance After it was buried they left the place 

On 8th April, 1909 Kattevarsm Ramuda could trace out 
the third piece of the iron plate and handed it over to the police 
who were re-inspecting the area. This third piece was found in 
a branch canal about 60 yards from the spot. The third piece 
when fitted to other pieces found on the day of explosion was the 
exact piece that was wanted and became the fall iron plate m 
accordance with the statement of the blacksmith. 

On 9th April, 1909 Goli Elotayya gave the statement to the 
effect that about eight days before the bomb explosion Ramayya 
came to his house and called him to accompany him When 
they went out of the village, near the canal bank, Ramayya took 
out some thing like a Mamka (measure) from his cloth, the 
bottom portion of which was wrapped with rags and jute rope 
Ramayya dug out a pit with a small crowbar and after finishing 
the pit be placed the thing in it and buried it. 'There was about 
2’* of earth over it Ramayya informed him that it was given 
by Kattevaram Bramiu boys for trying it. He offered to show 
the place. The police followed the witness to Kanoharlapalem 
and then to the culvert near the tank The place shown was a 
little shallow Kotaiah removed the earth with his fingers with 
great caution under the belief that the bomb was still there and 
in the loose earth removed from the pit the police officers dis- 
covered cov>dnng and straw pieces which showvd that the pit 
was dug and covered up. 

Even when confronted by the above witness, Ramayya 
denied any connection with the bomb The police officers re- 
marked that Ramayya was a man of very strong determination 
and was speaking to his fellow prisoners that he would rather go 
to ^ftllptirs than making a statement involving anyon^ in the 
hcNigah affair and he was speaking philosophy in the 8ub-|^l* 
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Thus the luvestigation referred to above led the police to 
presume that the bomb was made at Tenah by Chukkapalh Ram" 
ayya (alCamma by easte> aad bis asHOomtes namely Iiakkarajti 
Basavayya and Kotamraju Vexikatra> udu (Young Brahmitts of 
Kattevaram) who were leaders and came to the conoiusion that 
that the tin tui:^ forming the top portion of the bonab was also 
made at Tenah. The bot tom portion of it which the witnesses 
described as resembling a measure might have been a sheet of 
iron in the measure shape sold in the bazars. The aides of the 
meaburedike thing were ahattered into pieces of different shapes 
and scattered all over the spot lill the evidence of the smith 
was secured nobody knew that an ironplate of that shape was 
used. It was believed that the bomb was taken out f*f the ori* 
ginal pit and placed in another pit showed that it was not capa> 
ble of exploding unless it was roughly handled or any portion of 
it interfered with. 

The Chemical examiner, Bombay revealed that the material 
used in the bomb was as follows : 

The explosive probably consisted of Chlorate of Potash 
mixed with Sulphide Aiseuic. Traces of the tngtedle&te of euoli 
an exp^oeive mixtnre were detected in all the exhlblte. fkirtlier 
the colouration of the residue, the little damage done to the hole 
in which the bomb ex^iloded and the else of i^he fSragmenta that 
were recovered indicated that the explosive tms of the nature of 
Chlorate of Potash mixed with Sulphide Arsenic. 

Thus the police investigatiun was over and among five per- 
sons arrested two were i^leased and the oriminid ease wet filed 
against three persons namely, L«kkarajn Basavayya, Kotam* 
ra}a Yenkatraydn and Chnkkapaiii jRamayya. Ttita Uatse oitae 
before H. H, Wallace, X. C. S , Additional SesidocMi Jild||||!f. CNMi* 
tur and the trial commenced on 1 «th August, 

Trkif : 

All three persons pleaded not guilty of the charges. 

siiisted by Seehaiah Sastry, Public Prose- 
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outor of Ktirnool appeared for tbe govexnmieiit, Teogutori PriHe- 
kasam assisted by Srinivasa Rao and Lakshmi Narasimhulu ap 
peared for defence. Richmond contended che three persons com- 
mitted the offences by manufactarmg a bomb and placing the 
same at a place much frequented by people, knowng that 
It was likely to cause the death of any passer-by who 
might come in contact with it, and intending to cause 
death to such person. He gave all the other details of 
investigations already referred and in addition he said that 
Lakkaraju Basavayya circulated ‘ seditious ’ Pamphlates in 
November, 1908, in one of which the use of bombs bad 
been advocated and further said that the e:rhostation contained 
in the above pamphlate was carried out in this case. When tie 
Public Prosecutor proposed to ask the alleged connection of 
Lskkaraju Basavayya with the sedititious leaflets, Prakasam 
ob]eoted to the evidence going in, on t^he ground that it was 
irrelevant for the' purposes of the present charges and the 
connect’on of Lakkaraju Basavayva with the dissemination' of 
sedition had not yet been reduced to a legal eertavoty, as it 
formed the subject of a separate case. On the other hand 
Richmond contended that as the leaflet sent by Lakkaraju 
Basavayya advocated the mauufacterc and ose of bombs, in the 
present case he actually carried into praeticowbat he preaehed, 
the council was not precluded from showing that evidence The 
judge overruled the objection and allowed the part of the docu- 
ment relevant to the manufacture and use of bombs. All the 
witnesses were examined and cross examined till 26th 'Anghst, 
1909 and the judge summed up the case to the assessors on 26th 
Aug. 1909 and their opinion was taken. Bdtth tlffe Ass^sbiws 
found that all the three were not guilty on all tb© chargjAs The 
Judge reserved the judgment till 30th August, 190^. 

Judgement and Sentence 

On 30th August, 1909 the judge delivered the following 
judgement . 

Ohnkkapalli Ramayya was guilty lusdcr aM tJwe KAargeS* 'and 
«ent«deed him to be banged as the, jiadgp toenid fi«d 
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tin^ oiroumstances to mitigate bis cold blooded onme. He 
acquitted the other two person<4, as no case had been made out 
agaiDSt them the evidence of single witneds, the tin smith was 
not reliable and above suspioion 

Appeal • 

Chukkapalli Bamayya preferred an appeal in the Madras 
High Court. It was called for argument on ist Deocmbe*', 
and concluded on 7th December. 1009 F. B« Sundara Iyer« 
appeared for the appellant while Bichmond special Fubitu Prose* 
outer argued in support of the conviction* 

Judges Differ : 

Justice Eaiph Benson and Justice Abdul Bahim delivered 
two dissenting judgments in the case* Justice Balph Benson iti 
the course of judgment observed that he had no hesitation in 
confirming the oonviotioo and sentence. Justtos Abdul Hahitn 
on the other hand held that the evidence indicates that the 
deceased met with hie death probably while in tihe act of bury- 
ing the bomb along with others. Under these oiroumstanoee the 
justice would rednee the sentence from 10 years transportation 
to 8 yeart B. I* 

Jin enniiMpeaee of Mile differenoo of opinion the osse was 
ocdifted in beifnlewnd to the Chief Justioe. 

Judg$fmpt : 

On 15th ITeb. 1910 the C^'tef Joslioe SHliwdtl Ikdifirfiig 

lodgment In the case • 

The Chief Justice agreed wuh Justice Abdhol Bsidin 
aside the convictions and sentences on the oluergie of esiirder 
and under Sec. 3 of the Bxplosive Act. As regards the propriety 
of the conviction under sec. 6 of the Indian Explosive Act, the 

Jefstieo observed that both the Jndges were agreed that 
was rl^fb As regards the sentence the Chief 
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Justice did not take the view that Chukkapalli Ramajyn was alJ 
innocent tool in the hands of others and therefore considered 
that the sentence of 10 years transportation was not unduly 
severe* The Chief Justice accordingly confirmed the conviction 
and a sentence of 10 years transportation under seo« 6 of the 
Indian Explosives Act. 

Conclusion : 

Swadeshi Movement was an important phase of Indian 
Struggle for freedom during the beginning of this century and 
this Swadeshi cult was an important positive element introduced 
by the agitation against partition of Bengal in 1905. 

Repressive Policy of the Government * 

In order to kill the new spirit which over took Bengal and 
Maharashtra in particular government followed a policy of severe 
repression throughout the country. 

Terrorist Activity in Andhra : 

There are evidences to show that some Bengalis toured 
Andhra during this period and contacted the extremists in 
Andhra and explained the methods of manufacturing bombsi One 
such instance is given m the Autobiography of A. Kaleswara Bao, 
who mentions a Bengali by name Sarkar came to Bezwada and 
Musihpatam. Some students who went for Medical Studies to 
Calcutta returned to Andhra with stolen pistols whliOh were dis^ 
tributed. The pohce also got a report that a bomb was tried 
on a pig in the village of in Krishna Dist. 

Attitude of Government of India towards the Tenah Bomb Case : 

The repressive policy of the government of India in suppres- 
sing the revelutionary activities made it to add to the charges 
under the explosives act. Another important factor that comes 
light in this case is that eventitiough the witnesses were going 
In of the defence, the govta was certam of the final result. 
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It 18 noteworthy, that when the Home Seorelary pointed out to 
the eifeot that News Papers showed that several witnessee had 
been ‘got at* by the defenee, the Direotor of Criminal ItiteUigenee 
remarked on the 24tb June, 1909, that the Inspector Oeneral of 
Police told him that the defootton of some of the witnesses wnt 
not expected to affect the result. It meant that the Additional 
Judge should have Informed the I. Q. of Madras about the revult 
already. Hence the severe sentence of death by hanuing to 
Chukkapalll Eamayya, which was reduced to 10 years transpor* 
tation after hts appeal to Madras High Court. 

All though it could not be oertainly established by the police 
that the extremist had direct conneotion in this bomb case, the 
following inferences can be drawn : 

(1) Tenali was an importont centre of extremism during 
this period, as evidenced by the conference .of extre* 
mlste in Dec* 190S at Tenats and ateo by the'existroce 
in ciroulation of some pamphlete ‘ of terrorism. 

(2| Bodi Harayana B»ao who met the Bengali Yontii by 
name Sarkar had him tell about the mattnfaotoriog of 
bombs, had relativiM in Nandivelngn village and save* 
zal times he asserted that Kamma youth of Chiotnr 
District had taken an oath to •aoriHcs even their llvse 
fiir Swaral during his spsedbea in Krlshoa Diehrlct 
i&owy'^tibust the vitlagere, at leeel eoms of them sfNSoi* 
ally of Kattevaram, Kanobarlapatem and Ilandivelago 
were directly involved in tihe propogation of 
extremism. 

(3) Despite the torture of the police to gel evidence in 
their favour, some of them gave evidraHse fia fsveer 
of Bamavya, shows the stubborn altitude of the people 
of tim arsn. 

t4) There were factions in the village dinfthg Utm pet^ 
of the ease shove tliat aome people tajiag* tlnr tihir 
i^izli Of mMtanI natleaiilieai wmk by 



liakkaraju Basavayya, Elotamra 3 U Veukatrayudii and 
Chukkapalli Bamayya and the others who wanted to 
suppress it and helped the govt, were the p*3ople like 
the village munsif of Klancharlapalem and others. It 
is natural that on these vital issues of the day, namely, 
Swaraj, Swadeshi, Boycott and ISTational Education 
there ought to have been dififerenoes of opinion in 
almost all villages. 

(6) Subsequent police reports say that the sentence in the 
Tenali bomb case had a very sobering effect and Tenali 
became quiet after the conviction in the bomb case, 
shows that govt was bent upon to terrorise the people 
of any revolutionary activities 

(6) Lastly, I may conclude, that the use of the bomb was 
only a trial to see whether it explodes or not, organiz- 
ed by Swadeshi preachers and their supporters. 

Bibliographical Note . 

For this paper, I have collected the information mainly 
from Home Political Department (1909—1911) of Govt, of India 
records at National Aechives of India, New Delhi, The Madras 
Mail 1909—1910, The Hindu 1909—1910, the Sedition Com- 
mittee Report, New Paper Reports, etc 
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POLITICIZATION AND TENSIONS 
AMONG ANDHRA PEASANTS IN 

THE EARLY 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

A GOPALA MENON 

Department of History, 

Osznania tjmversity 

'V/? Coloni-al Countries Peasants alone are revolutionary 
because they have nothing to lose but everything to gam"' 

Cathleen Gough — Han P- Sharma 

This paper seeks to ezamine the recent works of two 
Cambridge historians I>avid Washbrook and Christopher Sarker 
‘'South India — Political Institutions and Political Change 
1880~1840” The investigation begins with the theory of factio- 
nal conflicts in Madras Presidency, contributed by Washbrook. 
Before I proceed to make any , positive comments I shall flrs^ 
examine in nutshell the methodology, approach and s^|]|alysis 
employed by the Cambridge Historians. At the very out set, the 
authors did not make use of original source materials in the 
form of Governmental records, news-paper clippings, pamphlets, 
and oral history recordings available in abundance in State 
Archives of southern states including the National Archives of 
India, Delhi Both the authors excessively depended cm the 
printed books and reports gatherel from bookshelf The verna- 
cular sources that are in abundance in South have rarslfi been 
used* More important than, the above the authors’ approach was 
more of analytical political scientists rather than Historians 
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’Without} mwhiDg proper investigations to trace the events to 
their historical roots. 


Madias Presidency constitutes three distinct ptditieal units 
~ Taniilnadu, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and a tiny portion of 
Karnataka. Andhra - less nine distru ta of Telsngsna alone 
covered 62 7% (672I2.f>8) aggregate of the area of Madras Pre>«i« 
denoy. In the nationalists histones, the Andhra Unit of Madras 
Presidency prominently figures both in intensity and potentiali- 
tiM during the struggle against the British imperialisin and high 
degree of growing political consciousness. Therefore, in the 
hands of agitators, extremists techniques were adopted as a 
symbol of anti-Bntiah rule. For example, in i OH, the Indian 
Hational Congress after a deep assessment of the works of 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee recognised to set up a 
separate congress for Andhra deHa, to work with its mighty 
force in the struggle against the British Raj. But the oooiem- 
porary would not know till 1«29 that the struggle was to achieve 
indepenoe from British * There prevailed large scale violenee 
and tensions among peasants at the call given by Andhra 
Provincial Congress. 

The early part of the twentieth oentory witoeeeed the emer- 
genoe of several peasant oiganieatioos * Tjie W. I*. P defioed 
peasant as “one who does agriculture work with bis own hande 
add whose acreage does not exceed 60 blgae 1*0 acree) of land* 
Maid (Farhi} Labourers, small artisans and mentals In Ihe viUa- 
gSS and fishormen are to be organieed alonp( with peesaole'*. 
Map Tse Tnng made an eloborato and precise meMBlng of 
peasant, when he said “How to differentiate classee in runtl 
aireas**. Among the poor peasants some own perl of their land 
and have a few eld farm implements, others no land at all but 
ohfly a few old farm implementa. As a rola poor paasanta have 
to rent the land they work on and are subjected to exploitatloQ 
having to pay land rent and interest on loans and to hire them- 
sillvas out to some extent. 

The British mio favonred the growth of a diw of fisli 
dominant pmlhshiil, who avidtsd the double iNmeAt loo^viim 
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help from the British and exploitation of the peasants at times 
of necessity. At the close of 1921 the number of Landlords 
moreased and equally with that of cultivators and agricultural 
labour. Gfhe undermentioned figures shows i 



1911 

1922 

Landlords 

2845 

3727 

Cultivators 

71096 

74665 

Agricultural labourers 

85879 

21676 


In that context, the o|^ressed peasantry, suddenly Respon- 
ded when some urban congressmen appeared in the villages to 
show them the way of truth.® By 1921, 73% (30781678) of the 
population depended on Agriculture. Emphasising the ^upsurge 
of the peasantry specifically, R P. Butt observed “the news of 
the growth of unrest among the peasantry, the decisive question 
for the rebellion, immediately determined Gandhi that there was 
up time tovloose and acoordiag ^to him this frighftdnOttt*' Galldhi”® 

The pesaant movement' in various parts of India between 
191 18, through 1922jbutet out a» the resntt of two eiu&Ultaneous 
processes. These was the^eonserous d6libecatd att^mpt^at* bhih 
ding^up a peasant organization* from above and to draw thb 
Gnvernnient*s attesition to the variOuB formd^f agRmriah disdod-' 
tent thea prevalent^ At * the same time, Subhsisli' caihe^^to^ 
hdhig modanllm leadership, as a result of mdepfendddt - 

The central question of this paper is to examine' Washbrublf^t 
belxaf on the nationalist movement m Madras Presidency tdrhffd^ 
it as “factional oonlliots^’. He argued that natiocledhit agitaifidtli* 
were not mass protests, rather they were local protest 
ments launched by those who lost out in the struggle for pdHfcf- 
oal pickings. For mstanee “In *the Andhra' deMjhs, men whtT* 
lost out 10 the district boards or in the division of spoils 
adxxpnisijration were able to roauufactuta« their own rival pg^ftioal 
systems based on agitation, protest .and publicity * • He deW' 
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loped the theory of *<faotional Conflict* on the linea euggeiited by 
P (3 Bailey* an anthropologist who had shown that fat tional 
conflicts tend to predominate in local politics* 1 % is accepted 
that the way peasant organt/slioa emerged in diffirent parts of 
India strongly suggests to their agitational character They 
were basically agrarian agitations rather than ‘party' or ‘'organi- 
zation* in the strict strut turai functional sense • Caste identity 
and solidarity did play some part in the peasant organt/utions 
particularly in their ‘take off’ stage Whatever, the agitation t»r 
protest appeared during the period, but ft was for one cry, one 
slogan was to reduce the excessive repression of Brtirish imperia* 
lism, combined with eoonomio distiess and politioal tadnoemeiit 

By 19S1, Uadraa Presidency had 38 volunteer corps with 
3000 strong members enrolled. These vulooteors have to 
’^preserve order* regulate meetings, hartals and prooeesions and 
to render social servioe in emergencies in aooordance with the 
instmotions issued to them 

Writing on non oo-operation In South India* Barker eays 
that this movement took the form of small wad looalieed protest 
against forest lands, the intransigenos of village ottcers against 
curbs on their power* tax refusals and protest aiptlnst Qoveni* 
meut intrusion In urban areas* reaentmsiit of adsolnlstrativ# res* 
trictions and temperance campaigns. The author naje ymt 
provincial leaders moulded these local agltatkme into a ewHa* 
paign of non oo-operation tibuough none of these wm piaoned or 
guided by the congress or by Qaudhh Gandhi’s influeiiiMi was 
said to be little and the specific campaigns prescribed by him 
liJke the boycott of schools and law oourto the esfcablishiiMini of 
indigenous institutions the propagation of Khadi and tesiittiola- 
tion of title had little impact. What was* therefore* eigatfkNUte 
about non oo-operation in South India wae the link hetwern 
local agitations and national polities. While agitaHoDe e w w Ht 
caused by local problems, they were dealt vpitli anil 
as though they were part of a national inov«ii«i|t UMl 

British Baj. 

The bravery of Andhras is best demoustihted in No Tax 
Campaign in 1932. Tberein the extensive sea ward plain in 
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Andhra was enacted an extra ordinary and in one sense a memo- 
rable peasant drama of ‘‘No Tax Campaign** which for its grim 
sacrifices and its yearning for freedom has no parallel in modern 
Indian History. The Peddanandipad Campaign as observed by 
Professor N. G. Banga, for the first time “told the peasants to 
their wonder the satisfaction that it wae quite legitimate for 
them to refuse to pay land revenue the payment of which the 
ryots come to look upon almost as a religious duty’*. 

Anil Seal, another Cambridge historian has attempted to 
give a still more deeper insight to the concept of local politics 
or rural politics. 

Imperialism and Nationalism in India, in the locality. Pro- 
vince and Nation, he observed **what seems to have decided 
political choice m the localities was the raoe for influence status 
and resources " In the pursuit of these aims, patrons regiment- 
ed their clients into factions which jockeyed for position Rather 
than partnership between fellows, these were usually associations 
of bigwigs and followers In other words, they were vertical 
alliances, not horizontal alliances Total alliances were seldom 
marked by the alliance of landlord with landlord, peasant with 
peasant, educated with educated Muslim with educated Muslim 
and Brahmin with Brahmin”. 

It is agreed to the extent that the Indian rural politics, was 
vertical alliance based on race, influence, status and resources 
But with all the alliances, they were regimenting towards one 
oommozi goal to embarass British imperialism throngh various 
means. In that hectic activity race, inflneuoe, status and 
resources, all embraced national struggle In the absence of 
proper strategy bcildicgi like that of a communist revolution, 
ehi ft congress bourgeoisie products of Western Education attem- 
ped to establish ‘hide and seek* game in Indian polifcics It was 
urban oriented politics over rural ignorant masses, easy prey for 
•kplaitattoii. But this should not be judged from the locattsed 
prijitnftiT an the knes suggested by Cambridge dons ou that, it 
was a sywibol of reducing the ‘British Bureaucracy*. Whether 
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urban predominates over rural, ignorant masses exploited at the 
hands of the bourgeoisie congressmen, all were spear-headmg 
for the national struggle. Indian National CongroKS, had over 
all command to all its subsidiary wmg-* of provmt lal Congress. 
There were free con mumcntions betaeen national leaders and 
provincial leaders to raise a slogan ngamat the British imperia- 
lism to attain Swaraj. Of course, each region differs from its 
local factors in the styles and struotures of the different political 
wings in the struggle. Caste systHoa though played a minor role, 
in the process of national struggle* The theory of factional 
conflicts does not seam to have supported by doonnentary 
evidences. From a deep etudy of the various movemeiit in 
Andhra one is made to understand that each phaee of the 
struggle was bached hy pofular supports. The oontemporary 
neyrspapeca can serve as a Lahoeatory to analyse the various 
trends of pnblic ojj^inion on the issue Some vernacular papers 
also spolce with statlstios and datas. As XXavid Haadmaa** 
frankly adnilts that **Tbe main faults of the essay oa aopr 
co-operation, and it applies to othee eesayg ia the hooh.to » iif| 
satent, is that it tries to extend, thsttheori^oii Ittlltiiiil opiillN# 
tp.ipolude 41 types of rural poUtloal erotivily^ 1|afh|pfdiaitd^ 

an, far as to say theA there Sfem no slgplfloant, olaiPf move- 
ipOdte m Madras, l^sldenoy' dmdnjg, thhi period* The factional 
timory has mnoh value in it, but it cannot be made to fit such 
mass movements as non eo operation, movements which were 
based for the most part on the discontent of rural desses.'* 

Barker's evalnatkm of no tax campaign In Andhra centeted 
round the theory of undermining of the power of village heed* 
mem by the Government, vdiioh was ultimately responsible for 
the village officers to oolleot the land revenue for a short period. 
The hypothesis Barker supports with the AgrienUttral oonferenee 
in Guntur, 1014 in which the peaeaota demanded tbattim pewere 
of^iUage offlemis be transferred to deoted penobayateir It eketild 
be borne in mind that the villege offiolal<*denur oeonpied the 
lowset p^ in the hlevaroliial ladder c^the Distflet adminie- 
tr«#lv« apparatus Thiia.the village oflbwcs aeled as an agent 
tndItiMdi benvenwratie teetienatiee on throttlings timstraiffilo 



sgftinst iiziperiailisi3ii. la sliolrt, the peasants were try- 
ing to capture the village administration to oheok the negative 
growth of large scale abuses of lower level functionaries of bure- 
aucracy, and therefore, the peasants identified themselves that 
they were not totally under the **thumb of the tillage head men”. 
They adopted the technique of agitation And protest. WaSh- 
brooh points that m 19i0, a political party organised by dofiii- 
nant kamma peasantry have captured the Gruntur District iftoard, 
subsequently split, Kamiha peasantry refusing to co'-opArate with 
Kamma land lord. Obviously, this can be treated as the clear 
out character of agrarian struggle against landlord by peasants, 
against have and haves nots against Laud-holders with landless 
irrespective of caste politics, further the agitation laid the 
foundation stone of “Land to the tiller**. This amply proves to 
demolish Washbrook's theory on factional conflicts Again m 
the to fiZaiUima pe Abate try thOYe Reddy pdehawiy 

both ans dominant class landlords in Andhra There is no evi- 
dence on the records about their clash or otherwise Further 
^amsa Alvi argued that peasant society can be organized both 
on vertical and horizontal hues The nob peasant can mobilise 
the support of those dependent on them, namely tepants and 
agsicultural wage labourers. 

Politioal awakenieg in India, therefore, came about m a 
number of ways The development of oommunioations was ot 
obvious importance, without railways, roads, village schools ^nd 
increased marketing of cash crops. There was the immedj^a,te 
response of peasants over the new political opportunities^ how- 
ever, the attitude of the peasants to various opportunities largely 
depended on the history and the rural social organization of 
each area. 

Out task new should be to take the hmto from Marx, Lenin 
and Mao Tee TuUg and study our peasantry^ 

In Madras Presidency for example in 193?, the tenants of 
the 2iamindars' of Ud'yEk«ptelyaar'plaine<d their 'deeausMer^before the 
unthorities lequtstlbg for fixid'g of Vbtit, surtr^y of MtSd, aboli- 
tion of taxes on petty cuAtivateonf and. ille^ esao^ipiifl and 



repair of lands and water resouroes. The peasants thus awakened 
were oonsoiousof their grievances gave up their timidity and orga- 
nised themselves. They were finely instructed also about the 
political situation of the country When the India Act of 1935 
was passed, the IKisan leaders life Prof. N G* Ranga, who 
placing this problem before the common masses “Who will come 
into power (under the new constitution) I Zannndars, Sankara 
and white businessmen who are more arbitrary than Mussolini 
and Hitler when they get into power '* 1 

In Malabar the slogans of the Karshaka Sangam in 1939- 
1942 were “Let Jenmis or Landlord perish, let British Oovl. 
perish, do not keep the war efforts, do not jom the army and 
Inquilab zindabad Ref ; Govl. of India File, Pol. Homo. 
1934. 

Letter of Lord Erskine dt. 27, July 1338 to His Msiesty Ktng 

The Telugus inhabit the Coastal districts of the Carnatio 
from about twenty miles north of Madras city to the confines 
of Orissa. 

They are a conceited, excited and stupid peopte and In 
times past they have caused more trouble than all the other 
races that inhabit the presidency put together. They are very 
jealous of the Tamils who are a far ableet race uid ihe ednoated 
Telugus have lately become very keen on obtiMning a provlnoe 
of their own for the simple reason that they expect there would 
be many more Gbvt. pcxsts to be divided op amongst them If the 
Andhra Country was made into a separate adminlalfatlve 
area* 


NOTES 

1. loonomm and Pohlioa! Waakljr. Voi XX, No. 9. VMtk. 39, Xf7« p, SM. 

David Harridman made an extwaaivo etOiaal aosasaMii «> Ste weiisi 
of Waahbrook and Barker Ha made an oldbomla and Uloetratlvo eamta* 
nation of oonoepti like Looaitted proteete faelioasi eetdUsIt dmMaaet 
aeete lolae in vil'age politioe and so on and ‘*t ^Tt irtih *^Tht ntiil §et 
mam dalaits on tiie peasant polittee in Qnntair ^j b t s ist t i ggiw i acif i' 

aataforloal ttatemente and dismtH the ooaaipia at, ihftisaal aM#Ma 
afpUsd lo Quotar disWioi during the period**! Tfifti lanip ftairildha^ lUl 
ilitiiiiiii ilhliiiiitiliini UMiMifip' to brkim tit# inlnafTtfr ttatftiii... 
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2. Although the extremist wing of the Congress adopted the Swaraj (self- 
rale), hut still it was not clear self-rule precisely the meaning within the 
British or outside 

o Bhangere D N , The Soc%olog%Gal Mevtew January 1976 

The political survival — Beasant Cirgamsatxon and the Left "Wing 
m India 1925-1946 

4 The census returns for Madras Presidency for 1921 reveal a very high 
percentage of ^tenant -cultivators ’ and a comparatively lov percentage 
of '‘owner cultivators’ ’ 

The figures are, Cultivating owners 38 9% 

Cultivating tenants 2*5 5% 

5* Economic <& Political Weekly, February 28, 1976 — p 395. 

David Hardiman believes that Liberal Nationalism is essentially an 
ideology of bourgeosie which wishes to free the nation from the economic 
and other discrimination imposed, by an imperial power 

^ B* P Dutt, JTid'itX' Today ^ Bombay 1947 — p 287 

7 Majid H Siddiqui, p 98 

B David Washbrook - Country Politics, Madras, 1880 to 19 0. 

9, Sociological Bulletin Vol 24, No March 1975. 

The Politics of survival - peasant organization and the left wing m 
India - D. N* Dhangare. 

The peasant oxgamlations almost always suffered fcom an identity 
crisis, but their genuine struggle was fully exploited by all political 
parties 

10 File 329 of 1922 BCome (Political) 

11 lAR, Part I, 1921-22. 

12- Economic & Political Weekly, Vol XI, No* 9, February 28, 1976^ 

p 367 

13 Hamsa Alvi, The Journal of Peasant Studies, Vol I, No I, 1973* 

Peasant classes and Primordial loyalties 
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ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
THEOSOPHICAL. SOCIETY 
IN ANDHRA 


SUDHA 


liASt century had. occupied an important position in the social 
and religious conditions of Andhra. The orthodox Hindus had 
developed numerous undesirable practices such as untouohahility 
idolatory, child marriages, Kanyasnlkam and Varasulkam There 
were many other evils that cannot be exactly placed under 
either social or religious fields. This mess and confusion itself 
speaks for the conditions that were existing in those times. 


On the otherhand, the impact of Western education was the 
main force which began to awaken liberal ideas among social 
and religious fields Many a time, it was felt that the education 
and culture of the west was coupled with the spreaed of Christia- 
nity.® Instead of posing a challenge, the westerir impact provi- 
ded us with a better knowledge to modernize our social and 
religous fields ! Nor was the Government of India in a mood to 
encourage the activities of Christianity in Andhra. The Govern- 
ment of India had ordered the Government of Madras in specific 
words in 1864 , not to display any ofacial interest in the ^o^- 
gation Christianity. However Hindu Society and Hi^msm 
became the targets of missionary’s work in India. N® 
Goddess, no custom either social or rehgious escaped from mmt 

mirete criticism. 
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Thus it was felt that the purging of the social and religious 
practices that had divided the men and encouraged narrow out- 
look, was the need of the day. 

The large scale conversions into Christianity waa a final 
warning to Hinduaim. Unlo'ss and until it could make itself pure 
and ready to belive and practice that all men are brothers, its 
very existence was threatened. 

Hence there were attempts by various societies to purify 
Indian society and Hindu religion, one such being the Thesaphi- 
cal movement. It was lucky for this movement that already 
the middle class in Andhra had been prepared by Srt K. Veereia- 
lingam and his followeis to receive liberal ideas and movements. 

The Thesophical Society, which is an international organi- 
zation was formed by Madam Blavatsky (11,*8-1831 to 8—5—1891) 
a Eussian lady, Col., H. S, Oloott, an American (2-8-1832 to 
1907), with other friends on I7th November 1876 at New York 
U. S. A. In 1870, its international headquarters was shifted to 
Bombay and In 1882 to Adyar, Madras. It was inoroporated 
at Adyar, Madras on 3rd April 1906» 

Objectives of Thesophicet Soernty : 

1. To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

2. To encourage the study of Comparative Beiigton, Philo- 
sophy and Science, 

3* To investigate unexplained laws of nature 
powers latent in man. 

From the above mentioned objeotives, it is clear that the 
ipolal and religions unrest m Andhra badly needed an organisa- 
ti(m os movemmit like that of Thesophical movement. It aimed 
at sprea#ng the ideas of brotherhood and social equality among 
mm» Secondly, it tried to remove the misunderstandings m 
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jcehgv)ix, by providing a basic comparison of various religions 
and philoaopbies, which finally result in unfolding the rich and 
vast experience of man The thud objectives makes it clear 
that the activities of the society are not only restricted to the 
material level but also tries to provide a technique to understand 
the very nature explore and to bring out one's own latent powers 
to the surface Thus a member of Thesophical Society would 
always look forward to do good not only at the material level 
but also at the spiritual level unlike many other movements 
There IS no need of conversion The movement allowed its 
members to retain their own religion with its prescribed customs 
This liberal attitude of the organisation calls for one^s own 
attention while trying to estimate its growth, it is not the nume- 
rical strength that is important The required qualiBcations to 
be its members are better explained in the following passage by 
Sri Bhagawan Das one of the eminent and early membera 
of the Thesophical Society ® “Theso-phical Society is a Society 
which 18 composed of students belonging to any religion m the 
world or to none , who ate united by their approval of these 
three objects, by their wish to remove religious antaganrsm and 
to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their religious 
opinions and by their desire to study religious truths and share 
the results of their studies with others 

Since this society does not beheve in any religious fervour 
m particular, all the attempts to unite it with Aryasamaj of 
Swamy Dayananda Saraswathi failed Swamy Dayannndn begie&nl 
in the Thesophiat, the writing of autobiography m Oo^obfnrf 
1879/80. However by 1882, Swamy Dayananda chdrgdd the 
founders of Thesophical Society as converts to Bndhism and not 
to Vedas * 

Thus the idea of amalgamation was a futile one Though 
the movement began to spread to Andhra, later, Andhras were 
aasoolated with it from its inception in India Sri Tallapragada 
Slfbba Bksbo, was one such Andhra, who welcomed the founders at 
If ad iP aS T*' He moved very close with Blavastsky and Col- H S 
Olaotti^ In 1883, the *Sabba Rao Medhl’ was initiated by the 
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Ql^liesopliioal Society to be awarded to writers of works of oiitstaDi« 
ding merit on eastern and western philosophy However, is m 
sad to contemplate that he left the society doe to difference of 
opinion with Madam Balvatsky* 

The founders of the the society, Madam Blavatsky and Col 
H, S Olcott began to tour throoght the length and breadth of 
India Col H S Olcott was advised by his Master in a letter 
to him, received on 6th Jane 1883, to try and enter into relation 
with the Bajas of> Venkatagiti and Vijayansgaram ® (Iietter 
reveived on 6th June 188? This letter was written on both 
sides of a paper m green ink and in French, It was published 
in the Theosophtaft Olcott Century Number August 19S2 the 
Master Hillarian to H S O ) 

Starting from Madras on 7th May, 1882 Madam Balvatsky 
and H. S Olcott reached Nellore on 8th night* On that night 
of 8th at about 11 O’clock, the first branch of Theaophioal 
Society in Andhra was opened * On that ocoassion a Sanskrit 
Sefaool was opened, which is todoy the Sanskrit College affliated 
to Sn Venkateswara University, Tirupathi. Sn Bodi Banga 
Baddy donated a building for the Nellore branch of Thesophioat 
Societjr 

Following the opening of a new branch at Nellore, wherever 
the founders went, new branches of Theosophical Society came 
up soon. Guntur, Bellary, Adoni, Hyderabad, Qooty, Kurnool, 
Vijayanagaram, Anantapur, Visakhapatnam, Kaklnada, Baja- 
mundry, Vijayawada and Maohilipatnam, were some of the 
important towns and cities that were blessed with new branches** 
Madam Blavatsky and Ool* H* S Oloott received a warm wel- 
come at every place in Andhra* By the time of Madam Balvat- 
sky's death on 8th May 1801, 16 brenchee of Theeopbioal Society 
were in ezlatenoe in Andhra alone. 

The entry of Anme Beeant into Theeopbfeal Soeletj la 
1880 in England was a mile etone in the hiatory of Thioopbienl 
raovement. She, after attending the Ohieago CkinIhiamMi of Beli* 

In 1893, reaohed India on 16th Novemher, 180fi. Bb« at 



once became the successor of Madam Balvatsky to Easteib 
school of Thesophy, the inner circle. She along with Col. H. S« 
Olcott travelled extensively in Andhra and lectured wherever 
she went. At the time of Col. H. S- Olcott’s death on 17th Febru- 
ary, 1907, there were altogether 36 branches or lodges m Andhra 
1. e. between 1901 to 1906. 19 new branches were established. 
After the Founder— President Col. H. S. Oloott’s death, Annie 
Besant became the President of Thesophical Society till her own 
death in 1933. By the time of her death there were 62 lodges in 
Andhrn alone. The following Table gives an idea of growth of 
Thesophical movement in Andhra as based on the number of 
branches opened. 



Years 


Total No of 

Total No. of New 

SI. No. 

From 

To 

Lodges in Andhra 

Lodges opened. 

]. 

1880 - 

1890 

16 

17 

2. 

1891 - 

1900 

24 

8 

3. 

1901 - 

1910 

38 

14 

4. 

1911 - 

1920 

40 

2 

6. 

1921 - 

1930 

61 

9 

6. 

1931 - 

1933 

62 

1 

7. 

1934 - 

1940 

69 

7 

8. 

1941 - 

1960 

86 

27 

9. 

1961 - 

1960 

114 

28 

Aooordmg to the Table ehown above, the growth of Kieoeo- 

phical branches m 

Andhra 

in order of merit was follows : - 

S. No. 

Years 

Total. No of 

No. of Ne# 




Lodges Estd , 

lodges Sstus^ 

1. 

1961 - 

1960 

114 

28 

% 

1941 - 

1960 

86 

2f 

s. 

1901 - 1910 

38 

14 
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Durmg the years 1911 to 1920 there were only 2 new lodges 
established while between 1921-30 are three and by Annie 
Besant’s death m 1933, one only. Thus it is apparent that this 
movement reached its lowest ebb durinc 1920—33. 

Causes for tts decUne 

Mrs^ Bonner has described Mrs Besant — “She is bound 
to be the head of any movement she cares to That she 

always did become the head of any movement she joined is 
amply proved by her life. She was the foremost leader of Some- 
listio thought and endeavour in England ** She became the 
greatest figure in Tbesophical Society She actively came into 
Indian Politics only in 1914, by 1916 she was one of the forces 
tso b« reckoned with and she actually became President of the 
Indian ISfational Congress fn 1917, She was the leader of Home 
Rule movement, she was the editor of ‘New India*, she was one 
of the popular speakers that inspiied the masses Her activitiee 
left her with little time tc» devote to the propogation of These- 
phioal movement. As if all that was not oooi^gh ehe was interned 
in 1917 at Ooty for her activities in Ind^fio Politics, where hof 
other followers Mr G. S. Arundale and Wadia joined her later. 
The arrests of all the three leading forces of Thesophloal Society 
had Its effect on the mevem©nt.^» Besides this whole episode of 
Shn J. Knshnamurtfay had own effect on the movement, in 
Andhra. Madam Annie Besant and C. W, X.teadhe^^r strongly 
believed that Sri J. Knahnamurthy was destined to be the pro- 
phet to guide the mankind towards the goal of eteraal happiness. 
To make the world ready for the Master the ‘Order of Star of the 
East’ was started with Krishnamurthy as its President Contrary 
to all believers, he declared that he was not the master and 
abolisded the ‘Star of the East* in 1928. He had even chosen to 
qiWt the sooiety. Many of the Thesophista became his followers 
and thus cut off their relationship with the movement Those, 
who were outsids the Sooiety stayed away naturally ** Tbui in 
the central Bistriots (Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah & Kurnool) 
there were no youth who could actively undertake the spread of 
the movement. 



£'atti&eT in October, 1932 in a meeting held at Sanmarga 
Lodge Bellaryjander the Presidentship of Sri C.R. Parthasarathy. 
The Andhra Pederation split into the Andhra Circars Fede- 
ration and the Central Districts’ Federation. From then onwards 
these two units worked separately in all matters till 1959. This 
partition was one of the factors for the decline of the movement 
in Andhra However from 1941 to 1960 a total number of 56 
new lodges came up. After Annie Besant none of the leading 
figures of Theosiphioal Society took active interest in the Polities 
Hence they devoted their full attention and saw that the move- 
UQ6iit received spur. 

History of Federations In Andhra 

The Central Districts Federation consisting of Cuddapah, 
Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur was the most ancient branch of 
Theosophical Society m South India. It held its annual meetings 
from J901 at various places But in 1918 November m a meet-' 
ing under the chairmanship of fcri Jina Ba]a Desa, the 
Northern Telugu L;istnots Federation was formed. From 1926, 
both the Federations enjoyed autonomy in financial matters as 
granted by the Indian Section ot Theosophical Society In 
November 1927, both the federations were amalgamated into one 
and was named as the Andhra Federation. It was to have a 
Secretary from Telugu Federation area and an assistant Secre- 
tary from Central Districts area. It’s headquarters was at 
Vijayawada Sri A S. Bajagopalayyangar and Sri K. Brahma 
Sastry were its first Secretary and Assistant Secret^iy respecl^er 
}y. However, following the annual meeting in 1932 the Andhra 
Federation broke up into two i e , the Andhra Circars Fe4eia-> 
tion and the Central Districts Federation Hyderabad was 
added to the Central Districts Federation and became its Head- 
quarters. This Federation was later renamed as the Rayala- 
•eema Federation. 

The Asi^ra smd Circars Federations had its Ireadqiifurteis 
lui Vilayawada and later was shifted to 
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GuntuF and Bajahmundry piayad eonBidorable rolcMi daring tba 
Saorelaryship of Bn Nyapathy Manumantiia Kao and drl 
Venkataohalam. 

f. Orgamzstmn of Thoosophicai Socmty: 

A lodge may be formed whenever ee% en member < get 
together* after leeeiving the permiaeioo from Indmn Kiutton. A 
centre oan be formed with three mnmbera at the bt ginning, on 
applioation to the Indian Section. Ail the lodgia wiU be fotmrd 
into Federations. In Andhra there are two Federal ions AH the 
Federations in India, grouped together wiU form the Itidinn 
Section with its headqaarters at Varanasi. Adyar* Madras is the 
International Headquarters of Thosophioal Suoiety. 

Contribution of tim Movormnt in Antihm : 

To asMS the oontribution of this movemeot is highly 
ootuptioated. It is neither a sinall nor a religions Baoveinent to 
pnli^it isteafael words. It is a tiniqos movement It did not 
t^ ,to p^eneh anything new to ns. 

*<Tliis movement atone of all the great religions impul- 
ses’ of tbs past, brinfft to new reltgxon to mankind ....It proclaims 
one bssis fee all* it teadhes rtMgum nnd mi a reUgioni timl 
wMek Is c&mmom to aU i not that which shaU bo speoial io a nmo 
O^imh or a nm faUh **<. The Theosophioal Society, sMoired Ms 
members to undertake aotlve interest in sooial apd odnoalioosl 
fields apart from the society. The lodges or the meipbers on 
their own can do any service that calls their attention One 
of the early iOth century magaaines saroasMoaU;^ reihirlui about 
the spirit of sooi^ serviee of the members of the Tbeeopliloal* 
Society; yet it might be an attaok on partionlar member^ 
oonld not he a general remark. The services ami oosMsrfttnlio^ 
of the members of Thesopbical Society are msinly in sooi»i|g|gdi 
eduoarional fields, 

/Education : 

, a Sanshsil sobool was opened to mark the entry 

olliT« Hi iTXmoaopbkMdL fiocisiji ) in Andhra* That sobool had been 



d6f'elop6d into a college affiliated to Sri Venkateswara Univer- 
sity, Tbiropatlii.^* Sn Bayaohoti Gin Bao (1866-1918, at 
Madanapalli eslabhshed a school in 1888 itself Sn J, Krisbna- 
murthy wa# one of the students of this school. Sn Giri Rao with 
the help of ardent friends ran the school with difficulty. He had 
to sell hts wife’s ornaments for this purpose. He received * a 
Certifioate of Merit* from the viceroy for his services in the held 
<if education. From 1913 the Thesophioal Educational Trust took 
tip the financial matters and began to run It In 1916 it was 
developed into the famous B. T. College, Madanapalle This is 
the first College m Bayalaseema area. 

Sri Rayaohoti Gtn Rao opened the Polepalli Venkata Ramayya 
Higher Elementary School at Vayalpad To day, it is the Board 
High School. At Vayalpadu, he had opened a separate elemen- 
tary school for girls. 

RishtvtUley at llladaiMipaillt' is also rttn by Tli« 0 #oph®o»l 
Hdnoatiocial Trtist* It is one of the few schoete that takes csare 
of ths all sotmd perseraality of ohaldrea- 

At Blum, a high school was established by Sn Somanehi 
Lingayya. Today it is a school with more than one thousand 

stndmits. 

Hb V'asafaf^ IttAtilhte tmd its role in spreading the move- 

botttrlbfitiOn to khowledge lodge mlist 
b« mantibaed in tide rt^d. Tins institute is situated at Adyar, 
lUtadras. ifossts. SW T. Ramachandra Bao, Sn B. Ranga Reddy, 
Sri Sitarama Sastry and Sn G. Venkata Subbayya were 

some of the people who helped to establish this institute. It 
began publication of boohs in Telugu from 1912. The Telugu 

version of At thB feet of the Master by Sri J, Hnshnamurthy 
was the first book published. In 194 i the institute was shifted 
to Gudivada and to Bajahmundry in 1956 TiU 1959^ this 
mstitote had published 36 books both original and translation 

works. 

19 A few sentences may be said about the magazine 
‘Divya Jnana Detfika’ that aprasaa spUrtW toawladg*. U wm 
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called *Bam8a* and was first published in Teiugu from Gutti 
(Anantapur Bt ) in 1903 In 19!0» it was shifted to Chittoor and 
was renamed as ^Divya Jnana Deepika* Sri ParamatmunI 
Narasimhayya gaxu was its first editor. Its Qolden Jubilee was 
oeleberated at Madanapalle, Chittoor Dt* 

Soctaf fmld 

Shn R Jagannathayya was one of the early members who 
fonght against social evils such as the ill-treatmant of widows 
He encouraged widow re-marriages, prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks, animal slaughter, improving the position of proatitulea ' 

20. Sri Rayaohoti Seshagiri Rao estabiiahed *Abala Abhi** 
vnddthim Samajam*, with Mrs.. Cousins in 1916/17, under her 
Presidentship. He also established a dramatic assooiaiion called 
'Neetx Bodhini% Bradiootion of natonohabiiltj was taken up 
by Sn A. Nanjundappa of Guddapah, Sri Tiro mala Rajo 
Marasimha Raju of Vijayanagaram, and others.* Sri hTanjundappa 
used to go the houses of Harijans and to teach the adult during 
nights, serve them if they were sick. 

The mam aim of the Theosophioal movement wae to point 
ont that all men are brothers. It stands for the removal of all 
restrictions among them, be it social or religions It members 
are bound by a common bond of love 


NOTES 

1 Wood to Denaion dated 1 Ith July Wood Pspeni, Vot 17, Mos IfiSSr. 
Ae quoted by Dr S Uopal m hie llritieh Polioy ut India iHdS tSUil. 

2 On laduuk Sooiety and Neligion Hietory of Xodia, Vol XI, by Fm mtr t d 

tfpeue 

8 The Religion of Theoiopby, page 88 a 34, by Bhsgewaa Ikes M a , PUbtftdi 

#<1 yhiwinp h.lwit,. AdijjfWp MiKl n w - 

4, A kWt Als t e i y Sf Ihs Vftsoso^lihioSl iooisty, 118.182, by Josephine Ran 
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^ The Golden Book of the Theosophical Society 1875-1925 Bdited by O 
Jma Haja Dasa, Vice President of Thesophieal Society Published by The 
Theosophist, Adyar, Madras 

® A letter published in the Theosophist, Oloott Century Number, August 
1^32 The Master Hilanian to H S O Published by the Theosophist, 
Adyar, Madras 

7 7tb May 1882 is the date mentioned by Josephine Bansame m her short 
history of Theosophical Society But one of the articles published in the 
Souvenir of Teiugu Federation of Thesophieal Society, published in 1959 
mentions as **rd May 18B2 

8 Souvenir, Teiugu Federation 1959, pages 5-14, Published by the Souvenir 
sub committee of the Reception Committee, BE Y D 

9 Old Diary leaves by H S Oloott as mentioned in the Souvenir, Published 
by the Teiugu Federation, H Y D 

10 Data collected from ‘A Brief History of Dodges m Teiugu Federation, 
Published in the Souvenir of Teiugu Federation, H Y D 

11 Quoted by Shri Prakasa m his * Annie Besant’, page 55, published by 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay m 1954 

12 Sri Prakasa, * Annie Besant% page 36 Published by the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay m 1954 

15 Sri Vemuri Srinivasa Rao in his Article pp 14-19 

1 1, 15 Published in the Souvenir of Teiugu Federation, 1959 H Y D 

16 Annie Beasant, in the lOth annual meeting of the European section 
Published as the •The Inner Purpose of Theosophical Society’ Published 
by the Theesophioal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, m July, 1914 

17 •Sathya Samvardhani’ January 1893 page 805 hints that a few that were 
mteresied in encouragement ef widow re marriages are removing them 
after becoming the members of Theosophical Society It may be a stone 
thrown at Shri Nyapathy Subba Rao who was a follower of Shn K 
Veeresahngam and later became a life member of Theosophical Society 

18 Souvenir of Teiugu Federation Published m 1959, by the Souvemer 
Committee, H Y D 

19« Divya Jnana Deopika, Golden Jubilee Issue Published by the Teiugu 
Federation, May 1960 

20 A Brief Sketch of Important Persons of Thesophieal Society, Published 
in the Souvemer Teiugu Federation m 1959 H Y D 
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MACKENZIE MANUSCRIPTS - AS A 

SOURCE OF 

COMPREHENSIVE HISTORIGRAPHY 

M. KRISHNAMURTHY, M A., • 


Tbsckioi to Franois, the Fifth Lord Napier of Morohiatown, 
who ineplMMl €k>l. Colis dCais^feesizIe, the Sorveyor-Gteneral, under 
the Blaet Xodla *<t® oolleot all information about the 

knowledge ftofisemed by the Hindue of Mathematics in general 
and oee of their Xxiganthms in partioulat.'* *■ It was Mackenzie’s 
fUwt ooneern that paved ^e way to travel through the ancient 
world of Hindu Wisdom^ as a researcher. He first arrived at 
Miadrae and paid a visit to Madura, where he made friend shipt 
with the native Brahmin Soholara. Here, he conceived the idea 
of Ihrinia^ Oolleotiions illustrative of Indian History and Antiqui- 
tfeiu visit to Madura dates the oommenoement of many 

years of misaasoh inW ^e antiquities of India.” ^ Thus Macken- 
zie's oontaots ndth **the Brabmms impressed him with the idea 
of that ^he most valuable (matter) for a History of India might 
be oollected m difierent parts of the Peninsula, which afterwards 
became the favourite object of his pursuit for years of his life 
and which is now the most valuable collection of HIstorioal , 
Documents related to India that ever was made by any one 
individual in Burope or in Asia.” ” 


*Aasistwat AvShivist, State AroMves. 't'amafea, HjntSrabad ><7 ( Ai Fl 7 
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Thus Mackenzie's Manuscripts collected between J7B2 to 
1870 are a collection of documents named after Col (’olm 
Mackenzie and included Man u<)cripts, Coins, Inscriptions, Maps 
and Hans bearing on literature, religion, history and manners 
and customs of the people and tribes of South India, in as many 
scripts and languages. 

In the Telugu country Col. Mackenzie was attracl<‘d very 
much by the Administrative Records known as D>twia Kumten 
or Kavtlea* or village registers containing information about the 
political, religious, sooial and eoonoauo oonditioos of the village* 
These were in the custody and maintenance of Karanams of the 
respective villages. It was .then the official duty of those 
village oiBcere to record all important events that happened 
daring his time and pass them to his successors. These Kamtea 
thus grew in bulk from generation to generation. 

Mackenzie made systematic arrangemeote to gat the above 
information collected or copied by hie kioal l^ndita tithe Kavsili 
Venkata Bornah, hie beothers and othets,< They oolhseited 
several Danda KaaUea and copied every inseriprtton theiwillege 
recorded cither on stone or copper plate* la some caeasiwheae 
village officers refimed to part with the original Kmpilea^ they 
prepared digests out of the village registera maintained by the 
karanamt. These are popularly known as and they 

yielded very valuable historioai information. In Teiangana area 
Mackenzie employed Pundits viz., Ananda Rao, Venkata Hao 
and Narayana Rao who oolieoted very valuable Information and 
prepared diaries containing minute details of their itinerary. The 
extracts thereof have been sent to Oaioutta, where Maoken/.ie 
was staying at that time and these are known as Despatches, 

Mackenzie CoUection pertaining the Mouth India incindsd 
264 Volumes containing 2,U7<Ji tracts in Tolugu, Pa ail, Kannada 
and Marathi Languages, 77 volumes containing 8,076 copies of 
lascciptione'* white ae per the recent reports of the Government 
Chiintal Manosoripts Library, Madras where original Mackenzie 
pfa housed «aiilipraner««l#>thein «tc U9 voinmes of 
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local tiaots and 62 volumes of Liooal Records.’ In addition to 
this, there are sixteen Brown Letters, two Elliot’s collection, and 
five Taylor’s Local Tracts. Out of the abo''^e, valuable collec- 
tions like specimens of carved stone work (sculptures) and 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Burmese Manuscripts were sent to England 
between 1823 and 1826. The remaining Manuscripts most of 
them were sent to the College Library, Eort St. George, Madras 
as they related to South India. There they remained in a state 
of neglect till 1830. After this the Madras Literary Society 
tried to extract information from them but hsd to abandon the 
project for lack of funds. 

H, H Wilson, Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, who published a Descriptive Catalogue of Mackenzie 
Collection in 1828 and its second edition appeared in 1882. 
Subsequently Rev. William Taylor catalogued them again with 
the sanction of the East India Company and with the assistance 
of one of the Eavali brothers and published it in 1862 under the 
title *A Catalogue Raiaonne of the Oriental Manuscripts’, 
Thereafter Mackenzie Collection was shifted from College of Eort 
St. George to the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. 

C P Brown got prepared under his supervision copies of 
62 of them. Dr Gustav Oppert, the then Professor of Samskrt 
and Curator of the Manuscripts Library, Madras made proper 
arrangements for their unkeep and safety. Two more volumes 
of catalogues were brought out by T. Chandrasekharam during 
1962 and 1968 This Descriptive Catalogue covered only 260 
Local Tracts of the Telugu Kaifiats. The rest of them 
remain unoatalogued. 

In 1972 Madras University brought out summaries of 
Mackenzie Local Tracts concerning the Tamil Country and 
which were in Tamil script and language. This was edited by 
Prof. T. V Mahalingam. It is reported that the second volume 
containing Telugu and ICannada Manuscripts is in the pzees. 
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Col. Mark Wilke, a contemporary of Mackenzie gratefully 
acknowledged in his Preface to the book ‘Tke History of 
Myaore’ that Mackenzie ‘bear* anquati0MKl teatimony to the high 
value of the colleotioa*. 

In I8i9 Kavaii Venkata Eatnaserami, employed by Macken- 
zie, wrote hia work, Bicgruphieal Sletchea of Ihr BtLkun Po&tn* 
bated entirely on the Mackenzie Coiiectione. Its second edition 
wen pabhehtd in 1847. la 1976, Dr. C. V. Kamaohandm itao 
of Nallore brought out this book with copioua notoa anti 
valuable introduction. 

In 1852 C, P. Brown, while preparing hie Telugu-Krigiish 
Dictionary made use of these Colleotions. 

The main source of information for Knei Jtuptmulu of 
Gurazada Sriramamurti Pantulu add 'Andhra Kavttia Caritra* in 
3 parts of Sri Viresalingam Pantulu are these colleotions. 

Eminent Historians like Chiluktiri Virabhadra Hao 
(Andhrula Coritra), K. V. Lakshmsna Kao (Enoyelopardta in 
Telugu), Bhavaralu Krishna Rao (Early Djmastiee of Andhra 
Desa, Vengi Sanoika and Eastern Chainkyas), Vaddadi Appn Rao 
(Reddy Sanoika), Ballabandi Subba Rao (Kalinge Caritra) 
Mallauapallf Soiaaeskham Snraia (History of Rnddi Kingdotna 
and Bsany eeeaye)) Dr. M. Bnma Rao (History of Knkaliyae) 
and Dr. H. Venloalaranianayya have drawn their ■outoeeeoploiie- 
ly from theae Cnileotione. 

In spite of eueh a galaxy of sebolnra niakiDg nee of the mate- 
rial, the Telbgus have not felt it neoessary to publish theta 
original Texts and prepare a Compreheo«iva ladaa of thasa 
Collections, which would bo useful tc several reeearohers working 
in differant fields of rehcearofa. 

Mention has to be made of one eeholar of Madras^ who 
showed lukewarm interest to the study and oonsoltatloii of thaea 
Odileotioos* But In spite df his eitfgahir eiewi, ttha edUeailafia 
tonieiii a proeioiia eonrSb ag idRiiiiintimi fiar hRtMiegfafdlty* 


It 18 tJue that it oontaina much of traditiooaaV ixuiterial 
mixed Tip with historioal data, as XXr N. Y&nhata7amana^3ra[ 
observed ‘fiction can alwajs be separated froQiPt faefc aithovig'IpL 
mueh power of deseriminatioia. is needed in performing the work*** 
It IS so with any sonroe material in Historiography* 

In this paper an attempt is made to place before the 
scholars a brief picture of the analysis of the Collections to 
show how they cannot be ignored by historians as a source for 
reooustr noting the History of South India in general and Andhra 
Pradesh in particular. 

Mackenzie Manuscripts, especially the Kaifiats, cover various 
subjects of historical interest like historical background of the 
villages, agro-eoonomic conditions, the places where minerals are 
available, the background of digging the ti^nks, legends of pil- 
grim centres, the details of agrionlture, the account of Zamin- 
dars, Industrial and marketing centres, the methods of taxation, 
village boundaries, sooio'economio conditions of various periods, 
the firmans, sanads and pedigrees of various ruling famMies, and 
the origin of castes and tribes. 

The accounts in the Katfiats ‘as mentioned already’ are a 
mixture of legends and history. The account of early dynasties 
such as Satvahanas, Pallavas, Vishnukundins, Calukyas and 
Itastrakutas etc and other dynasties are very meagre and some- 
times not very accurate. But the information regarding ELaka- 
tiyas, Beddia, Bayas, Gajapatis are precise and accurate. They 
also furnish us with the solutions for some intricate problems 
connected with the interpretation of inscriptions^ 

The descriptions furnished in these Kaiflats about Moghuls, 
Quth Shahis, Asafjahis, Prenoh, English and Zamindan Adminis- 
tration in this part of the country are very accurate and contain 
minute details. Special information can be gathered regarding 
the Polifars of Eayalaeima. 

Karihala Ohola and Tnlocana Pallava was the earliest work 
of Br. N. Venkataramanayya, who has drawn oopioudj 
Irihe Ckiileotbms. 
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Dr N Venkataramanayya has exferaotetl many instanoes m 
his ‘Further Sources of Vijayanagar History' and ‘Studies m the 
History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara'. One such most 
interesting document preserved in the Maoken/in OoUeotion is 
‘Atthavana Tantram' which gives us the administrative system 
of Government under Vijayanagara# II is i»f vital imp^irtance as 
it deals with the nature of Taxation system 

Another work compiled by Dr N Veokataramanay^a is 
‘Velugoti Vamsavah* a History of Valaraa Chutfa This is based 
on two Mmueonpts 

Later on Dr N. Venkataramanayy a has compiled Caddapah 
Inscriptions etc. The source material fer this work was these 
Collections 

A few instances will be cited regarding the valuable con* 
tents of the Kaidats, and their original numtiera of the 
Manuscripts are shown in the brackets. 

1 } Hannmakonda Kaifiiat provides us with the 

account of the History of the Kakatiyss, their genea- 
logy and Administration* 

11 ) Koilgunta Kaifiat furoishsa a lengthy 

account of its history of villages then comprised tn 
Koilgnntatima and agricultural operations etc 

tli) Bajahmundry KaijSat (15—3—16) This contains an 
elaborate account of the History of Bastern 
Oalukyas 

iv) Boyinapslli Kaifist (15-'^- 16) • mentions about Jam 
Settlements etc. 

V) Hagala Dinne Kaifiat (16-3-36)* refers to the various 
orops harvested in some areas^ 

On the aniileet of Agrioiiltiira we have the acconnt regard- 
iKIg mallods of oidtivatiQii, the types of the soil, the 
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seasons for sowing, precautions to preserve and the growing of 
crops. For instance in Nagala Dinne Kaifiat we have details of 
crops like Jawar, Bajra, Bedgram, Castor Seeds, Bengalgram 
grown in small quantities in sandy soil along with Betel Leaves, 
Bananas, Lemon, Coconut, Mango, Citrus, Sugarcane, Orange and 
vegetables and cucumber which were also grown. 

Bacepalli Kaifiat (15-3-36) contains details of the explora- 
tion of the Iron Ore near Nallamalai Region, Cuddapah District, 
the expenditure mcurred at the time of manufacturing and 
extracting the metal from the ore. 

In Prodduturupeta an account is given about commodities 
imported at the place and exported from there with the details 
of price of each commodity like groceries and textiles. 

ICaihat of Snsailam (15—3—2) furnishes a detailed account 
of the life of the Chencus (aboriginal tribe) their hunting habits, 
the weapons they used, social customs of their marriages etc. 

Before concluding, mention has to be made of the language 
and technical terms used in these tracts. A linguist can very 
well recoustruct the language development and the live language 
of the people in general. 

For men of Literature there are legends and stories the plot 
for a literary writing is available. One notices that the mam 
plot of the play ‘Prataparudnyam (Sri Vedam Venkataraya 
Sastri) seems to be based on certam stories in the Hanumakonda 
Kaifiat. 

1 am sure that the foregoing account on the subject shows 
ample evidence to prove that Mackenzie Manuscripts oontaiii’ a 
wealth of material and it will be impossible to aeaess thetr value 
until all the texts of Kaifiats and inscriptions are studied and 
pubhshed^ m full. The State Archives, Aiulhra Pradesh will 
soon bring out one such volume on Guntur District and 
the work on other districts also will be followed and ooai^Wfeftd 
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quickly It is over due. It is also possible to take out 
Xerox copies of the negatives oolleoted by the State Arohives. 
The same have to be enlarged and copies taken and published 
for the benefit of the scholars* 

Collection of the source material may even now be made 
for the Comprehensive History of Andhra Pradt^sh which is under 
contemplation as a major project of the Government oi Andhra 
Pradesh. Pield work on an extensive scale has to be made on 
the following lines : 

i) All matter that is not found in the collections has to 
be collected in a scientific manner thus filling up the 
gaps. 

ii) Special oolleotiou has to be made about the tnbals* 
nomadic and other backward minorities of the people. 

Ill) Field survey must be made about every detMl of the 
people taking the village as a basic unit. B'or this 
an elaborate questionnaire has to be prepared and 
record has to be oolleoted for purposes of collation 
and compilation. 

iv) The system followed by the Census Department which 
prepared the volumes on Fairs and Festivals may be 
taken as a model and a comprehensive data ooUeo> 
tion has to be evolved out. 

Thus the ramal memories can be recorded for the benefit of 
the coming generations. The same has to be done in Bnglisb 
and Telngu. Such projects may be undertaken by the Govern* 
cnent Archives and State Archaeology Mnseume)* 

Umvemnties and Research Institutes like International Talogn 
Institute* Hyderabad. 

I Ihank the nooFenem of the Oonfaswaoe for gi^ng 
dOjglime 13mm mmtkmm heiora yon im 
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NOTES 


1 Journal of ihe^ Boy al AaiaUo Society, Vol I, p 

2 W C Mackenzie^ (70^ Colin Machenzie, the JB'irst Surveyor -^General of India 
(London, 1952) 

3 H H Wilson, A Descriptive Catalogue of Mackenzie Collection (Calcutta, 

1882), p 8 

4 CP Brown Blnglzah^Telugu Diciionary Local Archi- 

ves The Chronicle or Book giving the History of a village 

5 CP Brown, Dictionary af Mixed J^elugu (Hyderabad 1966), Paris loulara , 
Circumstances - 


6 H H Wilson Op Cib XIV XV 

7 . Xioca] Records are the copies transcribed from the original Mackenzie 
Collection under the supervision of C P. Brown, who made his selection 
eschewing out superfluous, unimportant and redundant matojial. 

8* I>r. N Venkataraznanayya, KarihaZa Chola and Tnlocana Pallava 
(Madras 1928) 


9, Some of the Kaifiats published in the drst quarter of 20th Century which 
are not extant are furnisiied below 


a) Pusapativari Kaifiat 

b) Korukonda ,, 

c ) Samarlakota , , 

d) Mogali Tun , 

e) Kimmun ,, 

f) Chinnipuvutene ,, 

g) Gandikota 

h) ^Ekasila Vrittantam^ 


Andhra Saraswatha 
Niketan, Rajamundry 


Published m ^SamadarsTui* 
by Qudavalli Ramabrahma 

Andhra Saraswatha 
Parishat Kakmada 
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^®sr®^0'^«? sS5§eps6 

-^o^oar»4S ;Sii^j;3«o*cS&«». 


^o?5 esavJ^^^oTT* §^c5^?^)Sar».5^o^j»'3, cr^c6 
Siero'SSbcsabg, SS^•c)§^o^^ s5e^g5?C5'cSi>e®, 6?^o5^ §250*^* SSba^ofiS 

^oSoo Sbi^es l5SS>, S'^oaj £r>o;5;S> 
S3tos3csSaS^;5i5oST* j^^fosreo ^^^o^^^g3T»fiSbe5^ S’tf&Ss^ 

eoTV di;5<33'/^sS^cco S'tO, 'S’r*S&§ oSJo'O 80 

SSacS*^. ®^°*g So* <5 ^eT» Aocs*fl^ 'SOd&'^'S SD’SGS'cd 

^jSgSbSg'^ ;SS^ "30325*^ sSrC^oeT'l^ j^SfiSS 

W5*’8’© ~BS$ 25(03:5 t925s5«S"&fflo«S^ s^es^sie&y. ;is^, 53*£5^ ■fr<'3o<^V 

.»j3 cr> €3 

B*«5'^ oT’OS'o 25 o<£ 3 ^^^25T»e3g53*<S ^J^SacSbo S*2S&r»gfD^, e90*gi3*cr* 
o«5j* sao& SS^ i^oiSCSo ^©(S3S jj525b®a^ ^j*voo“e» «S’©o© cfibaoii'r!*, 
0*6© i^©c?5j*'3 jj3*€i©^ 00025^ fiSi S5s«5 ^CT^og®?^, S*^j§^:5> 

^©•gos'con* ©tf ooaoiS cr’o*;^^g3© 25315 "BoCSi^ i 

AcrsS'tfes^. 7 25 i£6r:& ^oSa^^i^o 16925 **So«Sof 

53*6^ jjSsae? lli253o dro€S>§^© ^J3(£55 ^(jSj*©*g©^ 

t35'&*’, e5© jjycS&esacSSxsoa. 181 25 sfoS’S’S^to 

&?S6S' ftsocaSS s*©o/r 0*0 S^53“©^ (1867 0*65 d^S^oijrg 

l?5o(jr2Sbo) ©^6™5-0, atC3*6or?* ^j525_^oO, jjSso «ao*©^ 
/5©7vefo”, w© (Sroa. 



55“S3’OSi) , 

S3"^ ^^STSSo o3“6 SiifScSj^o ISoiS IjSaooTV* ^koif/^ofiT* &62r»o€i) 

r®^£S)^. 

ssS" gotoS^SSo^ ^£Sb Ser* 

^5§^o. BotV'S' J5s 3'B_^ Jbcpes’^er*^ ^SiSti 
^(SS:>SSoS* ^^SSS^oSiJS IfijdSo b®, ootSfro&sSiSo, ST'oi^ 

S5oe^5»c» ^StS^seTo BooeSB^sS es/^BoaftJS ^iPgco, 5*g), 

1972 sioto§^&^^ 55*^6^^?^ — &^hdSi 15*^0, II2sS "Ss^cT* 

(sab^ i^SksSpafo : ‘ b® ^asydSory ‘Bs^jSs S^SoeJd^o 

ro Ci — ^ i» 

0 -«— C.H*. 

eSfi^ ^ “O^ae a p^a^ £$o<S' ^bfibJSS^ q!r®aS clSSo^oit!^ 

5kj»^ Sb^^ 2SS)^j3‘d^Si, Oilleji’S oo£3*e» B S^ 

^=^ca ^aBooto^S^ Scr>af "3^ i2;Se5(^ !StSi i^odSfiSa 

CO ro ^ c 

a— 

assort* as&ia^oa^ab. s^a. e5«^a 'Sy^s’^a rra, ’^s$^ rra 

asScj* «’o§odJS<&. sb'CT» eJS ^cpoiSa a>;S^r*o&3Lp , ea sSa 

Gu— » 

jjSsy-sSo SS^ esSA^a asS)6o£S)§^^j*^dfo e5 ^Ty*oli^ ‘^^TgS' §^ 
^«sbg_, ssp>«i:^'S¥'a§ ea^gsSbo ^scpa^cra§ 

^S43S: ^iJgjkesgsrdSblS S^SJcSv;^. 

S»a, sSkcS "^aroS^ ^i$do :sa^ Hsr^cSr^ihTV, eaoasir®(ba aroAry gSgSS 
sS^aosy^. esiib^ ■£^o(5' a ^g6 c3»£o* ■aEpSAoeS'd^o ^aBS 
BootoS s'ab<2S§ «9oaS)^$^. Bsg) j^agsb acbaosr* ac3*,jao£j 

oa»dSa. Eaoto&^g^&Saiir sytfeiSs' ^^S^^^^g«C^>0 GSodJsyScr*, 

®© »o£jt3*iS&^ ^’Saj&aoa T €P€kS SSbiS&^oS* 

gs^£5• ®is&*ab iSdSpoa esija a'S^ o 2yaS)AdS t 

es^ (J^o4$q 1*5 sS ‘V6’tfS«'oS^a iNl^ 

ne'g®^ 55“4J&d3c> ^i^SSipe^goTiy SiPd^jS s^g® aSS^oa*' eb* 

llSsS •‘^asbas’ gytfdiSs' aa»^^^ «9&, 159 sS 
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^i^kcSSxio sSto ^j&§Sr»© ;<e557*(&*» wb 

Gj CO 

§^adip2ro ^fSSbS^o. 

O o 

zi^, 1973 SSOfioSj^a<S)fir 55«eS’e^^«r CS’a^J - 5 J“/<o 3s^ 

es't^oooe^ s55s’i^o. eAtStSS' asS^ff- “S^r*© 

Sj’^dJdSjo ^To ...SSbiS sS& sSjoO 

S'cSaa'^icS At3*Si^.... oSj^ (jSeaco SrygSJoSSoeo 5®;5crS)§, o'esIcSSbo??' 
g_crc5g s5oabe» S'J5 c3*S)§ ^hiS Si>sS’lbcSS30dfo.” 

sjepoes ^o'gosT'oSr* si>7S a!3«ggo^ ‘S^r^f^cors* 

^e7» SScSSj^tSi i5cSi)^o'3j*, sSto o3“aS^ 'So©* 

A&&OJS ^c3&<^oSj* e^S^tJot^oA, 

^5, a. Si., c6arr* syJdSoa^csSj* «©"& esO 

o»oe^^o”l3 escy^JS^ori* AFy*^ooo. 

1978 a. Si., ‘55»6'e^'S«' wrio BlM^S 

"S)^(S^, JsS> efcxS" JiSto «S^sJSy*aQi)«S ^si&gxsr^^ 

^ *Sj*;So "iitSi sSj*t^o ^d$5*’ e^a §“a<35j*efo 

319-20 “11^ ^sj*&^£Sb, aj'(S)dfo. t>j3*a ijSoO 

o3*aa sSo’fijaoa s5£^s*a^ ■s>o2!^"oao^^^^a^ ^a^S) 

srefo. wabsS' aofljs 5^'S?r^©j& sbsSofr^a;^^ jjSdJ 

a^oiS'o'aS S&fidS)^i5b. ©orS’^T’oAi^^o, (STo^ JSoe^S'eo ^(SSbdTo 
s5o^ 2^sS^c»53*^, &9o^cs$a ae^aa &aooa a&a^rab. ajo^oefo "S^r 

(jScrrf «jbo|jd i 5 *^^ 5 > a»^aa ?^)8oa o5j*.^2foscr», ssoa TSooA aa§ 
6As5a^ss "^ira esa ^SiooaFi*^.” 

^a^flSx \jSa*a iy^S)- "^s^ic^b f^acSSy^cfcSi* 

AtooioiS'e^oS^ tfi^cxaeS^ SS^^a^cOSS e?5j5ya ‘BacsSbdSD. 

1972 Ji. Si., V^i^'Sr ^8^5 - !$o^2p^* t^Sbg -60 sS 
iidl^ 53»e?^ sras*. 
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ss'g’^ ^sS> sSawg ^gd:6 
oS»?v e^osS^. sSS^o^S^ s5cr»Sc>^oo sSjj6^;5ex) 

&^0(JSi3»tQ§ iS^er* s3^d5>©^ov)^CSb” e^JO sy^cSSia&S^oa. 63 SS ”Sj^S^ 
«3»cy^ “ir“&0^;5 (^^T^gr^eo g'©;;>oi3»^b, syS JSsS^cSboST" 

s5^SS>g*^S)_^ cSdfsSa*SiS ^JScsso©^o€3’^^b ddco 

eso^^o Si£ibd S’cs* 7 68 aS 55*i^gSb 

Cu-.. 

&d^do I sycSj^ “s*^ TT'S’go “Sofe) o'ar’goa, SescSSr*© "Soto 3«3 
<3Sj»a), 0 * 832^0 "Soto O'Kx&oo Sb^S^oorT* ‘Ss'd^iSb, e$5SP«5be» 

S'© dj»S30tJsSb© ef'SSo^S S^JS’Sb ersySoO ©5?*g©b e5ds*a*b^ 

d&ir>iSb** a&'vJS sSj'tooSia ^^o&oddo do^d ‘So© o£5‘g' SST*Sd5). 

oJ ..^ 

es'S ^odo^ j5b5§^S)^ e^eS^sT^co “/^S5i5'^5’ 

sSiSa© eiOSxovJJ^ 53*6^ SodSof 'St* ©‘sJoi&j''’ _ 71 S5 "S)^ 

e 3 —10 — 0 

*‘eS’^SS^b ;;Stod5o ftS^-t^SboSb, ^^§ofi) ^ar*gi^o5Sb Bjd 

^sa^doTT* Ao'^a** - 74 S^ "SjJ. *‘1857 Si3o?oS3*&o diSd esdS3\jScS 
po"^ 55*©o©, ^^oT^dSbo^ aco;5 SSScS© 'Ss^SlS Scr>Gr* 

^eaeo ■SoaSb^plfeiS'^fib’* ~ 100 sS "fi^. eslS ddosad, “jjCeso 

©iSb<^g3*&»fl^ ^8el&o (^^Sfe'eSs’CT’O'OD e5o£S>xStf ‘‘1857 

®i^>?£ie3*6» "SadSfiS ^e^dSi SsSbtfsSbcO 3JSj^a*©>S fc^dSb** 

“ftSifii Si^oaao ©Qb71bsi*&o i$h ^^y*dfo. 

diS<x»d cxxr> S5*S*geo |^J3*d3ba*©§ 15 S»o^^ SSboodSb, srtftf 
(JS^SjS^^o Wc^^o'gJi es'^Sb Sr» S5cr»£^oo 1857 

SojjrsSjo «'ers3*^§^©;js5o e^gcd "^iSdoTT esdftodSS 

2is3LcSS)0 AcAcSS»o&oo&. ft? JSodSCf^oS^ 

i 3 » 0 K>, I3-C3* d''|j’8». 3*o©csSr*ar*tjo sSo«S ^ly^^Tfeaboo |j5eS8^o 
^o'to sSaSsS>j5b» 0 *g(^ S3i^osS5?S> &cSo g^SdSrTlo. *^4 eyfr^ g* 
'SSi'Sb^'^ sS)cS ^(DSbco eaSobS cyA, S7<^om3*<5‘<6^ SSbS&» 
sS>^&eS$) g)^a»o ©eb^&grfco, |)^§ (jSeaoo ^JbsS S*tF^ta aTd^jr 

^■^ocad oacr» Sdidsey^ 

ir& 5*dS) I fisgS" "Sos*^ fts>;& u><s5 *^a(ji3*eoio -if* 
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^§o& o3*s*^ooa3S!* ^OftO'£f^S’2r®cS5cr*coo. **e9& 

"isSoo Siincaoo dCbi^sy'Iji^iSb. e^o^dScoeo 

Sb?S^o45jSb ^^ooDoS^ S3*g5)Ot!)^ ftSSSoeS^^, ‘SIcSioooiSQ-S^ So'^AcS 
e5S^ S^ePO 53*fiS^ wJSsJ'gS^- o»SS&^ ^©S) SiSoi^ 

sy&o C&»sSo 4Jao£3*o».*’ S55" lag jJifiSSi ^^‘Socto^ 

sSo2j( 5 tfo3^<3g ca)«7» ■3©cSSo^y*(&. “53“tfe^ ©CSSro 

C5*&a "SodSo oiSF3r*oi53 S'®AcSi»oa. esS (jSsso 57*0* too. 

■3v?c^sSg_^ Siii'ocot) «eb<^e:»tod.... IBoiij' S'©?) ^oSoS" 

S^sSorp c3ol>;5 ^dSj*oaj.” sr“© iS'£^o»^Sb o©o©^ es-ajJ^S' 655? 
crea ^(j5cr*83g sydS*© rt'^og?©©. S3*fi3S^© 5?5 ?oJSd s?a(jS‘^ 

iS^rgeor? ©c?g&©So flr*©otS'dro 5?£^e^‘S?'S)§, 'Ss' eJa^JiScr* 

'^sS^^'^o ‘SaoS'dSb. 

5?a^ jjiSSSbir^o 1854 ^;2l©g5 SSsSj'ss g*;5s$ 

©^gs$)© ^^SS’iiSo^oa. ^sS’dS)^ ©Ccor? 53'g57g 

©o©c3», c3»©5^s’ ^|^c 36 ©a^t^jso Aoa. gr®si©g) s5g;Jga^ 
^45?r©b^ ^ScpSo, ^ggSoo, /’^jSsoS^ JSsH c5sSy»83o sStfo ^3<5^)ad^ 
a»o». SSsSj’eiSSso't) ^^fiSoS^goB’dfc, ^s57>aSS27o iScSSdfsSbo’fe, JSsSj* 
630^ £r*5)d s5c^© 'Ib^tS*©^ ^to’aSoi^' (Jfs$)£§s^© 65©5* 

o*©^ c3i5©aS30<i‘5^ \^02iS^oSxs^, (jSffiT* s5o$T»a5 ^4J53 *o!S) 

53r»g^dfj^o ?3sS)§^;S:f ^Si^Sxr'to. 65o‘Sr?©, 'SbtooAzyl S5g^©<63 
"SSo© ;J*Sa.O«3 ^dS?3*oJ53 e^J5 AovSjS^di'o 

gr*®»St©8#o S®dSb. o*fir*god^ iJtoo ~p ‘^ '^^65© ^§ c7«Siv£s c$^s$;y dfo , 

0*(!ff*^0»*r cSbo^^o 6?©b©, 65^€tf sS<S^tfoSr® ©oAcSilOcS^SS^dfo. L&i& 
S»SS) ^jS6©ii&©^ "Se^^^r Sr»Sb2p ^t5^|;ij>dSo, ©s^gS^tfor?©©^ 

£r*Sb& eS^o Ib^^JSo 65©©^ 6^07? §^iS^7^dbJ5^sS^dSa ^jSs'ddJg 
•Sr*©^ WwtSodSb^ SlF^bjSooo, «5go d^a3T*AoJ;SadiaSb;5^sSj>dfo 
dSpfissSj’i^go gr®s^©e’©^ ©d^oi^d^o as d' dig g j 6 
©jSkcSJbo. Qg :5aJS ^CS’giJ^os?©) ^sS.SiS'h^, (jCdSoJi^ 

dST*«S&p'ia*gb^ ^oTPi^vriQ t3^*3*^o». gr*sl©83o essSrs* 
<iSr*8#SS7*(5gS&i© ©arg©^a*^cKa. Q© cyd^^cS OsSbasbo. 
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1973. 197 s5 oa ^ 

Aoa : *V83go5^ ^SX>. JSosS<^. srg^i^o 

■2oodSS sS e55^ ;5gs5sS-8a'e» |^sS;SdI^^ cSSr»83SST»sSgo5^ a^o^^^^o ^si 

Oso sS»wg ©<^£30 ‘iSjtoOesca^ ^'?3S»£aflc5*5 o)J3"t5o)q^b^ 

g£pS*s3So2Sj«», c3&aSS[T»J53e», S3"g^tf^a> ‘SmCS'p ^ 

c3iPS3S5j*J5go5^ &o6t»c3od. 25g^o ^^con* aio©r*oQo. escr^fo 

tr^^083O(S^ 5 Sp£d, ^<&©o, ^cr>^n"cr»e», p ©o SST»cra>, S^iS’oj. 

o3*d&a S)S5 j*ks‘co, B3*go^oo, tiSSj* ^o“oi>^e» '^qc>.!!5 ^ c$ ^cSi^>o£)^ 

oSg^jD egcSagort* S®^oc3*, ^s54^b^^^ fcs^coTV Ao&r^ooD.** 8 o5 fiC^A© 
5)c3*g^oSb Sr^slSeso e9o“& oS^^paiu. ^.^.cs^pOcS osoiu^* 

c3*«DSSiSa e9SJSSr»?So ’S‘3© ot^C3*Si§ ofSiaa, ^sSiOeao sS"^ i sS|S>©^o 
A'^^S^iforrocD^o^ c3&'$i5’^rr* sSgsSsj'S^oa S'fiT^co a7$ 

cSSj'IO^ tf^oaci© §’®A^c3*;j^«ia. <!3^ lj^4<So 203 sS S3»s“gc» 

gj^OeaasS^ Scrgi^D^ i©Q\^p&?S SJS^aapi^ ^co^^o5. 

JS'S'goa oco«]k • ^SSbgSPiiSo s5g^o q^ 2^g«SSj*cr*R)5 

ea^oSaco g’&ftaSroQ. e3i5^Ae»^S>oa* 

©Sb 5SSi^<a5ad^o©^ «acS§^, eaoli* |jSCa©£‘Sa 

S>^oao^oa «^c3&o dS>o S^cr*lS3*gjS 

es^ SgJS«S ^»^Sc*5bi6. caofia^o 

©ft. ^CQ^^SboS.*’ 

SS>c6 o'ar*goA ^T^oA^sso &ttS l^sSo^zS Ot^EsorP 

eaAcS ©SfeesoS^. ^ S3*s*g«o Si’^StOg) tresgo” eaO 5)©&oi3 

totoo ? qo©S'?S^ “^Ipoacr^ Ssq*jS'& *&«» w i&> S^ l3 to i» 

^ScSSoST*'? 

SS>c5 ‘S«'o ^^o££S^S'sS!»o<3a*&)o6 ^&«CtoS* 

^Rg> lOi5&o©5®*^S sasSoMp© crwicasboit* ^Sbttio 

ag e^a^orr rts^asSllbo iNolSg-^ 

©irojrr* etoSS’ l^s^er sgj^. waa&«8 |>^d6feol^l>^ 

§^5>^ Afog»toragsr>?^'B#^5S©s^^ £&{£r»SS^o. 



(&!3*sS’iS'esSb, \jS^s&> 55*^»o, 78, 79 

ooj» i^SoS 53*S'gcx^^o33 ; “s^Sr®Sb esi&oSfiotiJS £>a* 

;s5efS sssat) ;^6(^^a>3^03T*, esgg'oJV e£>fi)s5^a3oa. 

©bcsSaJosS cj'js’goS^ su^eSrf ^csSr^'^od>. ir>?bs3o 
iS'^cXSb 55“S3“a^ ®'^csa 55*S5 o dS^i^orr <ao"& ^d3)S5o(^ 

55©o*e» Sr*odSs5cS)^a^ |i:»CcpSbov)oS. ^Jbeso sjtol) jjSesoJ^ 
SSji3c>e»7T* tSib, sraro^, €i9a^iS'j6oj5o oOoa ... d’Sjsff'iDS 

—JO ^ «— D 

C'eaScSS) Jbj»^js*ex) '^s^. 69 jS g'gy cS B'2S’g^^2&*o 

£)s5tf^ qj’foeso.” 

1973 a Si., wiSbaS" soS^ir tSd\j^ a^6css> gy/^o ^cr, d^S> 
£3«a^ cysS^toorr r“acSSj*aoa 111 - 112 "liJoa^a srs'gco S*5>o^3 
■S&o“&, ;^S3»oa^ d&saSSj'JSsol^ - S*Q^&oSa S^jc^g S^s^es^oSTS^; 
<i3 AfiJcsS) s5^o ^8^’S’fflQ^ ^o©a ^a§^e»^?rfic>, S*8<g, 

dbeo c;S> i^'SjpCS^sSo eb'So^co ^fcS$ja*i55b. S$»Sr®©a 
sS^aS, 4?53*e5*‘ ^^tr^go aoST* •rif&osSA^ilfo S9&sl) 

rvgaS sAsS Bt^ox ^3S)w*i^ 

" P ^r^tfgsyryO^to^, ss*i3 tiiS<xo^ex> S>C3*g^6^ 
iroJSo e90sStf£3br*s5sa S^a^scS^to tvs' 7 

SlS* 2r»toiSd Dji^cssbo. 1973 a» ^., 
a^&csss 5yAoa^ 6xSa»i^, cs^S ss>o^^a 

mt^^h €3g^ |fia t5S'2^'^gsycife, a5c5i)oa*e^^©,§ sso»oaoa:5 

jS6^0«o?& 5)^v*o J53oO S5^3;^to^ ^cSSbAOryC^b, acSSsojjSeso 

SSo SSi^ ^o s5^uSSa»8^ SSeS&ff* ead/^ea^ «r€^;^Ssro?v 

jjSesa?^ ^^ocT coj' S'C^gj^^sSr-a 

®ip»toi3b cSsj^csJ) [ ^sSoaocygfo. saotfsTo"!} '^3r°8go;$ 

SiSS>o*t>, 5r»to8c» aS)cy;^S'S^5ea aa*?yO^ srsS^&ory »e>S<^ac5 ^J3a5 
ySa*£> 5yofi3^«6a ?'o®S^S$3aSb{^a S^Q>oiSc(o. i3"o«>^(&> a9c5oc68oac5 
Siif^sp'Q^ [ii&i^ &dcS^dov^cS asSLdabo, 53*a^^ ■eja^S'a ^j5irs>?v 
gXaidS>0 e^rxofy. S^!S diSoco^ «y8]^^ 
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^ oaer* jj3*^(^ . •*¥*0& S*SS»Sb 

IjBiSS xyofij^^ ^^SiST* SS 2 j»gS)§' sulS^ofiJo taS/Soa- 

&S) ^JSs^Qoa, «a^^e^o^s• <&c5^ ^Sr-SJTfo^ aeSg,l)5 ax!S^^^ 

S^3ax)oS>.” 

■4t Si^oTT, ^S)c3i> ScSSao^o (iS>cr*^^S'sS)ea 53*S 

/boSb S^&rbS'®^eS i5®OK)^jS3JSj' ?$S^5 ^ ^o»eo ^ss*cS3ba»o, sr43S> 
a^^sSd&Sbj-ooMcS Oa»gg)0^ gf*aotS’e^o, ^ao5-S5sSj*iSS^«» 

*3ei>^§bJ5;^^5?a5 bc5S>e^o- SiSi sSb^ ae3*g S)0*«5oa^a ClSi 

bs'eo biSSS) cSSoSSb cSSoSSSbco d'Sjgs ^PSToSa 

CSa 

e5os5!^ti)§'l3 [^^iSo AoS crOsS^, SSbao^a SSboi& lfir*a2 \JS«Sj*£S 

sSaSS'Ss'o &o&, &<s3k0g» 

■ 3 ^^^ §!r®Sd&iJr «3os>cq?eoodb§^ctoi7»oa. sSbiS o 
sSbJSo 80 cSosS^^jo-CDn* Sr«»d&a!5“ dSar^Odi^' 

;Sbss g’^Sbia e50s5ab^ ^a^oa. oo7^3r sS^ ;5ba3?ro ej&?S8oa;S 
»s3^s“tf ^«y80 v^ad&^ir dSa^acSSb^ »©sStf«Jn*, »*2 d8b* 
s5g©3§oOoa. eo'isr’ai 5S>*S ^8^if9'«&*as*»*a^ 04^37?* 

«f>'So8s’ a^;a3*s'ar»s);L 5r*oaipssb^*sss»(aoa^a§ ^t^^ehp 

&®S1<3S5^ c3Sxr*DcSSs^ C3*'3^d&8^^a*a5 S*S*O€T»0^ SSo&oa, ■<#» 

iSSrySSj’oJSa ^SjcS Sisyg^co estfo 3;f&)S^3 S^Sott* sS>« 5 
eoocp©. S’S), ^a'g 2 SJ*rrco oaoibsb «SrJ;„7V' 

tf^goSto S^O/SP’^^acSoTl* As5*^oo 3. sS»«pgo7V*, "SoiisS 

tSSbaaoS^ ess^ga^ cjoooiSjoDootSi R*oto5?T* 2r*toCSo 3iS 

gr®a<SS)^l^ <S3ar»ScSSb5'2^ S’S^ d»tfg|^7^05?C0 b£3*©lbi^ 
^S$ «5oCTex> ^jSt3*tfo 

Aty^tfsaSb 1970 eio^b^&^aS ajMfeCilr/^o 

242, 248 3>i^S^ 53*s*gosS3©^, j&H 

bi^'fes «^^g 8r®So&> s5sSr<tSSbr*0§ o*^ocp3a fir»^ao 



n*s:)cD s5«'sSir£i)§^^^ escs’^fe 

<^£r“gco ef^ge^Sb^gidaip, Ji^ScSSir*. 

CT'iS^cSSj'oJSj’. |i^o<S’e^ §^o^55*rvb^ S'a^oOoa. toS^ ssesJSofS)© 
t?^^Si3ot$i§^S^oJ$c5^ Slsid&o^ 5r»&fic), ^©.^oSb esoAs'CS'o 
&<!^cJ^cSodS>^, 2r>toJ5b e^S’^^Sbrs* 1941 ss^S" 22 c5 CSos^ 

cSSj*u^ ^g'dio. ftsoir e^SSiS ai3*gga>. 

IjSsSoiS’ cSSxjctS)^ "So^ dSi)a*(^SS>esScrdaTO S5b<l5g dSoD^orJ* €5^o^cS> 

ftsS^C^go^i^. 1978 a, oi., i^d fii^^cSSb 

ST’/'fc 123-124 6'tS'oaa^ SSjS ^SS>^¥'S‘goS*S) Sfi»C3*c» ^^ST^dSo. 

An'SS’tfeaSb, Sr«>toi3o Z3»<S^JbJ6^;y(& tjDtoS* S^BodSoSb J3 St« 

<JS)SSaotf&»i a*Si3^ Sb'cr jJitoS’ST* ^SSodJ&i gS i^6;jS^ 

essS^js^osT BcxsJiaS^efo SSa’^todS? 

1980 ‘Sr^oaaS'B^ ead^^ e^o^iSbg^Si^S5r»cr &:5 ;&'C'g^j^o 

QTcso S^i^OTV OljS&J3*^oco. ^^Boo&> 6 iSicQ^^O 23*^0* 

c5ds"e^oB^§ s^C)^js gr«5io§ - ^s3ap»ga& - 

^oi^cS£icrS§ eScSc^^ |^o§^ BC5c>^^)e3*&o “^g^B «$ 

ss}tol)o^otD es^dfo e3<5bS)^ oSl3’CJ’eT‘cS5boc3*OcSj, ^d&(^ 85er*o^ 
'Bfife^i^sr^dSb* ij5Bb®*^S)§ €5^dfo eg(^jtcrg"g B tS Sio^oS 

S*1D, ®’3Dds:«n*a J3sJ«dSbo Sd&^dSb J^^g'Ss'o &ofi3 

B7t* ^&^cy*ffl'go fiS)a*(^oS>e8«53 ®oflot^d^oe^s5J^ e^JSeaeT*®*^) 
e5o<:S)^©, ‘^oooS'B^ ^jSs'ljSSSb^^o 

irgwifo WS^fl WoaDar^ooooS: 83 J5 B B* i^o§^ S>c3&o^ 

«#dST»grf&. 

53* i^8|j^ esjdSooo^, 1973 a. 5i„ MdSbag" soe^d* 
i^riQ 121 c5 o3*^S3*a^ ©o^SodSboo^SS), sSo^eeso* 

8-'lrf»&?S S’goa. Bd^cxo© 

3i&p4&®45^4 ^ir*^oo"1b: ‘*’B;^oco5’ ^SS>g53*<5, 

«sS'>o®S!«a'“» e£a«>o-too.^ 
aL<l5^'??s S!-&r*a-^iS,. 

bcTow* ^ Bodfo ^Sfo53*ecp o»B8 'Ss'OcSjod 



s*a ^^SaAbzson- S’eg € 9 tot><ao SS>g& 

omOjj^oco 'S^oooS' \jS^si^:Ss> gr«;3l©^. §'sS»*gS§ tnzTo^og^ 

&oSScSo^ ^ ii^sir*g jSsj^cSisSlDui^oB "3oCfo sSSofl^«S> 
?SsS^d:^§be»^d £r®’o^A^CSS ^^5 >Sl ^jSaco ?5i3^Sf^cSio3^, SSsSo 
"St^o^ tDoS^ sdS^^ cS^»go 83J3b/t>^ docS'rfo i5ir*^a«iS>§^o5oS> 
sJp^oS lassos' CO ‘^^ocxjS’ ^eSs^Sir*® iSr*S>‘^oQO-. 

i)25tfSb -S^ csS»go, jj5«-«^s5bg — Sf2^bar*gJ0c^ S>tyo?FO jSoS^og^eaorr 
oS 6 A^^ sSjosooS ’* 

€is58 S3*gS*gS:^ ag, 6xS<xoiS d'S)^ Sb'agXiK) 
sSi&oTV* ^8AeS^xs*^i^^^oSj'to e^^fiS af^ST"£5gSS>o d&r»s 5g^ 
^^$S>3*^S5^ 85CjsSj^€io5S^ asS^dSbor!*?), d'S!>g»a*e'ge) S^ s*g 
^jjSon* wodSo^io^JaTTi'O. sslStJ^^S' (jSao 

^j^go gr®a*dT»S)^ ©oSoi^&r*S)S cS^casborj* dSaogtfQi^o «5gBb 
0 ;Stdi 5 or!-a OiJoao^^Sb ‘SOcSfifir*. "SOSj^sSj^fiSS j;^ ^ o 7 t* 

S)S'^^ ftSeagoFT* CSOZ&ST’iT^ <S^ WcSS)"^ ^os*oooS>. 255^§^ 

;5o5)d£ooa 

d^g d^gS>qj*53*b^^n* i&^tfgU^OCP'OO 

(^|JoS"SDOtSa\^ooo ;^^SSj»89g55*eS)€> «5og \^xS‘o*h^ ■S<55S5*a^gc»rp' 

sSSAeSoti. A 53*fi5D ASoo§ot3^cxx> l9*fB Si & 

soS^^ tSd\j^ a^ 6 csS> 9 *rfo t 02 s5 ■fjJa’, BSjS" i^sS'SSjg 

Ssis^o a^s5 ;s^c5i>oa™ tf^gsb «'ir;)‘S^r’ 2 oJS ssss< 

cSSaoST* S5£y»^^ti, ^^SSa S*tfg) jjj»{5>o&. 

tf^giS^, sie^«? ir»e3SdcS> sSSo?)^ a^S" cS*S)^cr»^^ £) tJT' Si 5 

l^ar^si^^cSJbdro S’s5»’gSig3 (JS^^S^oa- SiaASodS^ 

23s5ic33oo dfSij^s^fiococSSl "ScocSo, esA e»AS*if ^Srs* ffloA 

©oA, C 3 “© 53og Sr*©^ gxr*g8^» ^JSfier‘^So^J^ "Stf 

£fS7*g5^^op* ftsAs^i^sSiilo «5'3ij'Ao©cS fi^JSsrosS 

igPoco' ^<5hS3*oSf*^&o |^€3»£Sl^«:J^coSb'-c7* jSsSj^es dSr^ef 

<i* 4 yg 8 (^ &a&^<xa «»32SS»S5’^ j3sS’83<a?v ^cS5j*g©g)SS'|^^ 



S)5igo. |;^^S^to*^®o 53*;:^^ 

sSjJSS'^ cS^^e»^ ^iS'Sbo ei^Pj^cSSirm) 

55*i3liO(S CJi^g&SSoS’w&OOfir. 53* ^tSSid&r* AoSfTTm SP S^ ^ 

^S■5^^^ oModSb^ eS’oj^odSjcor!* 103sS "Ss^S^ cxo&* ^j3*^o&: *‘^i^o^ 
e^sS^ Sisj^d" o*83ScssbsSSe» Ao^^^c^iS>. 53*2,sSj^SS'a) 
■S&(St», SjasSo*, Sc3»g?5o^oo— ^S$3j*gS^ (S^CfeSS^"^ S^t^^Sr*o 
sSs5S, ^Siu'gS)^ ^JS£S*C^’o eatS’^sSS es'S ^SlPSdS” e)j'g5^)^S oics* 
5?©J^ ^c5£r*i5c)^&, ^jSg$)sS^oif^ esS^icofl^ 'sbgSgSaoa. 

Sij^S" Sii^^o^ j6(&SSs 53. «o<:Sb^er, S’SSaj'ga^^S ^j6bJ3 
6o^ 83iSb’^)Sb?S^ ^S^3j»gS)^ e9ri> 

sSO^oS,’* 104 SJ ■fs^S™. ’SoSasb^-o^ !^_£:t^s^o e&Shex> eat^^sSo 
aofiSb, C3*as* e53e^s^)oaDo2Jb, '3oS$>oa sJ'SoocSScr* 

C^?3. ^(Jir-ag 55*26t»0^ 38/\ ^^oiSdo &Ql\o&, 

i^d:*gS^ &9^oJ3b a^s5o tf dis^ifpyt$^£i. C3*a^ esestS’craS 

a^eS ^S$&5ST»e^^ ^SOOD 14 ‘S^’O o[B^S ^S^cXSboST* tf ^ ^ 3*1:)^ 

55^^o£3*a». 53*8 ^jS©S^3tot5cS3 Sr^ad^iS" ^jS§Sb^o «Cb c3oS5^^0*a> 
a8gcy*S$>or!* ^J5^5^^*3oa ae3cKS)o ^8oOoa, ^ ^ ^ 

e5(5^oSSr»? 

e^cSSgoST* Sio&tS aj^ ^CS’gl^^ogs'oJS) ac3*g^o§^55o a^osao 
ac3*g<8’5?ds*e3beo <&J?r§'3afflo<sS^ S*<:J5Scr<S>. fiuS’^SJ) sS>(5 
"S^To tf^g "apodSp >5 Sr®5i©^ 'S^oS^ ■^^s5'55oe>oz5*«»0'CSb§^o&)!r*, 
a*83ld6 ^£^0|j3*a^ ^^^S^■2o^^5C3^§^o&!J*o8. ^S^’p ^ 

sSicS acs^gucSSi*^ Sf^^osSea'S ^a"e» C^^gS^g©'^^ ^jSi3*8'oSr* aod 
<SS»otoo53*^o». SJer»0(SS ggsS»oi3bScr*C3* §^c5^A^, 8;^g5S& 

;5bS ‘Ss'o e5&J38^^;i^ d3bcfSS©«S‘o5^.asS»flp©55»gao£S'SSe£r^. 

■Si»£^oOa-"SS SSj^ ^ V' S' ® ^ I^T* 

fif*$osSs)’3 §^a^^?5*goS'eo estSa^o5rsSoSr*;S> 

a^^Oe'a§ a^o!a,0& ’Ss'eaSb' e5§^©‘i^^p0cS JE5*S3*6©r*;Sa aoAcSiacS"^c3aa 
S!r*®*gos’e>^ r&Soa SSbtS ac3*gs*4n-5ss®ac>e», ^®"g8 eSo^co, 
A!^CJ*gcJ&cSoq53'a> asSj&i’p&JOcS'^ooo? cSS»S5©C^;^ sSssr*a5®^a5 



ceoS) ^^2fo*csSaJS3§^o&3i>K5*^c335r“? A ^ SbeoTv* spQSi ^d3ir»£S> 

^cSSb^To^SjSsS^o&josr^cSScp*? ?f5S>gorJ* StoSbcS^ SSbft'Ss' 

e^6^C>(5'^&S oasQ ^SS^dSo ^^<SS3'7 -S^ssS^^f^o^ c3SSbn»Cf*«3*oo SsS^ 
S$oS5^l3*iJgitf '&C5»^ejog5*p» t$ Ao&, 





es&>7»S 

CO 


■&CS*eSoSSe^OCOOcS S^odSi^i gr»0(&' J&S’SPO'OS 

^^^dSSbdS^^ST® Rosas’ sS)c5S^cr>^E5*a^ i^olb^SS ej^s5»«pj§ 
^o»sj^^^^e^i$gsSso e5o^^s‘S«'o(S^ '^s&’^iaoa. sSi^'^s' 
cSoJ&r»€JS5^aa e5iOg’2foSbsS^ Sisj'e^a^^^eo, sSserex> ■3aD(^^^55R5^ 
^oAoss»e)o"t) oS»oeSb sS>J55r>S3»e3o a^sS^fiiTo ;3<ssj^oS> 

:^o&ooO. 53*S^ O^oSo eso“& 5r»c£Sir»i^^o^S) o2bT»4j'S)^^^e» c3s3* 
^^»5«r^o. 5y«'^oS’s5(S30, ^dfi>o, s£)j*4rsr»^^co, assSsS’SfiJj^^, 

S)§ S§)53*dS)co, 1)^0 SToAJ^ sSse^o, cs^S^hsCS S)8j2^oife3^ ^o2a^ 

SSgp5^ c3*SSboSr»^e33^^ocr&^ooo, ij ^oSaS'sS^SS^ tsSJC^j^^oa. 

•^5s*s 5 oi^s3*cD§ oSaffl^on' wasSooa :$>s"a^^sbo^ ■fjfibar* 

a*^ ^J3•oS-»^e3oeo - jj5J»s3^^ea - 

e9C)\^^dabSSbo^ ^p»S5-»^^:^6^<Sg5Sb ?3*<33bSbe» dd5g;Sj»<D^ 

^83*SJ*g^ra*asS^gcC)^ Sr"oAoa j^83*Sr"j3^^^£5boSb JSoS^jqS^ 
^3 S5*g<SS>3o«i, ^o2aS‘jjS<air»e3tyeo 55SS>S5r»C^&n»S>S i'odSCa 

^&0SX^e» f£»o&3cr>iS>a|^S^S) S^^Cb \J3‘ojr^^^^(S8^£Sg 

2&SSbi> «S^"&©4> £w^ ^oSaS" Ai^«3r*agSSr'S3i^ j^^tfo©o£3*ab. S^j»o 

o*J$52i5.^g^!3r*'4$5 (§^^!g^'3b). 

ST^ SSoSS^^tSfil^ iSooab, ^aos^0|> 

oQoco. i5gp /^^d&oc»Se53 «3<&^SSir*SS$^^ !^3oii3^s> "^si 



’*^p*S5^^e3e^tf S)c3cS5)SS» ' 

[1925] I^^Tod^s&o z6odSO i^SicS±o7S’^l^ e£t'^\J<o<S 

S)83 2j 5^ e5c3&c5 ^cS e>®^^^cssbsS»^ (^e^gsSs ’^pQ^ ■^^«^J5oa 

oSsSarp ■B©;^c5S!Oc3*;i^e£>. ‘*a«^go/fsS» sy*a [^afi5^33»a] S)C^o& 
a>sS>SipS5 cSSiS;i^oCi>£S)c5;L ccd^^o^'S }j3»:3r>^a»e> S)Cfo 

Sb^^sSbJ^a Sj«s^sSj*2j sSbjS ^o^aosS 

sxr^&> eaSoCSbto:^ ir*5S)’aaar' OC&' 

& osSs'cj^^^sSxj 


• fisooD"^ cx»l^£6eoS5a^ ‘Ss'sSa^A K^SS^sSaSS ^ft^sSbogoifeiSjoe^ 
'S^'sioS^ i3-^aa^ S‘oSr>o«S>to c*!^gSS»rpaS> d3bSi3*tf€»«* 

ftS^g'SIdiocooSa^ S’/^^»goCb 

iS)oAas> cS»^S;j>§™0(&sSx) ^ jjS'SS’^saaeo^cSSa J5)SS*«^g'&S»? "Slf 

sSj'Sa ^^s3pSS»JS saeieyfi^ SS>goOKr4&, 

a'SfcSSa oA^sSx>goii>&>g'o"a5 cS^'SIcSSaeo «l^^83*/S^S) sSx)go£ijto» 
O'S’gO^o^ oi3*a ^ d$o^ oft^ cSo^ ^ «$ ^^^^^^^6350 CJtfgCO 

»:^53•a^sSofi3 s5c5oto S5a^55*c3“o?rs5b ^e»t>JSr!» — 


cr’S’go^oSaSS* ^^> 

S’alcsSoeo 
esiSg sSa^cSoo) 

aa’oSb^eS^Sia o’esicJ&S^oo 
(S) s5j*|^^'3o 


LPSS^asaoc® 


«S£'S§<S2aooo 

sSbsfc5>G0 


cSi^o^^Ti^^SSbo ^oSaSf wdsf 
a*83ldfiy*<IS>od2&o2S> 


•‘^ ‘li SiS3icSS)08X>e5 sS8§©oa «3*oS$55*KSi» ;;SdoO«$S9*d§ (J0*;Sr»5| 
C33C3 ^r*c3tS «DC^oSb^i^^"^o ^3 fir® otif^^So* ftSOiSSb^S 

5S>£? ^5Ss3^aoO ^q5x>^ t5as*aSiiSidi>SSa€>4Sf* 

ab ©"^IbcS ^jS3*o3’^ea3o iJi^gco »die3®ft^J5oilSS;SsSi»& 

Sfe>fS IToii&s^ewsSsaa^ |jSsSa*<'B»tS»e» 

cs5b€>^^^ &£j^^sS3&€>Sc> <5S>5)o a'sS^o JTf*Oa 
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dJcT^esSSo 53*©/^JS^tot3bc5^cS£>S. 55»£j&cSiooS^ 83«5«So®gd&odS» 
lOO § 97 ribeS/fo sSo^sSaJ^a 100 § 3 <^CSS<^o 

So^SSb cx»S^$ t3£J^^SS»oSb ss^eJ^CT^SjcSSoo^r e^SD^SS'CJ'es 

^cS3botosSS«^S5M. S5^o»83g ^cSixxJSS&^to 

dii^. sSoAS'doO^ cs5>7rtfs3*‘fi(§[^£6a) o'SgJSo 

^<ScS licSSa&cSSa fis^ss* &C^sS»?^ aeo^tocsSo 

c»e5^(^ 'SoSXj&oo 53*^cS£»& J3go*83g;Sj^^CJ^d$j5otoSb7T*<!S), 55^i^«3g 
fSo:^CSlS€^ir‘&o ^o§aS®S asSid&08»oS^ s&ST® cSo^ 

aotD oMo^dJfSj^ c3‘6^SiO'^so&^ oJ'QoSS^S!) 

^cfoS'OsS^g r5»S)oiSjS^^sS3^S) S^j-s^oos^. esto 
So^SSbo CoSes’ S^gSSo^dSfS^csSxjto Sia^gS&S) ^o(^5SsS^6S'd3bo 
5^0o:S)i6S^a. 

**^0§oS*6S*(!Sbo S)oSlc 3&^ ^J3*S3^^^e^£S^ cSo^Sjbs 
"&^ AsSiSSsseS'^ g‘^Si^csSbs5e>S> cSia^^a. 

^JO•s3'^^^S^<5Sg^;^S5»^ c5i&S^^ dSj^ti^escSSaoCS 

m'oeSi, SioJSJS ^jS®*SSir*SSy»<5gs5boJSodSi) d&a^ SojsrgSbeo 
^fioo^totS syd c3!asS)gadS)’& o!r»oair» ■S«’$bgacS3b5Si<*^>JS>. filPfiT 
sr^sSofteS i3boc& esOS’sSbfilSSb i^oSsa 

“iSSto B S'atX>^^&>§ d&oago5be^ l5a3$<3T»/\o£S)^ 'StTo^bc^^ 
er*^25b3 ^oAcSSbS^^^S).** 

■ga. 26-4-1925 

eo(;J5aiSs5®5^ — (jScySSsygSSsSo. 

y^tS sSS^S” esO^^cS&S^tSoJVcS, tJd&E5 AagSSi 

^f'gSSwJSaTyJO ;5SlOoaj6, ST»tfglSsStfsy5€^__J'^SS» c;^g_§^i^4^SSa<v jjysS^^ 
csoS)aoaoJSj&)S*aS) ;6^gs^^i3bJ5^a. S-© ijysJ'^es 

805>5«^0^4^ ft9^?D§;5to2$>. ^JE3•o3'^e^ ;ySS>5ye3oB_ §^0 

asS syasSbo^ ©oAotSb*^ sScytsSjes^, **4fa&i^ syJ^SS 
«K^glfo!) Sb^oiS^sSb, ^sySs^^^tfi^OsscSSbSSb. SiyS^SolSSft^^ sSoi^sSsso 
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iaao.fiJof£>5SS> tSiScxx>^, ;So$T*4lsSr>«ScS»c53, cSocS^tfssriJ) 
€7^:6) ■§eo;i$> ei)o©cXS>S*2S>, e^cS^jjSiSaes*^ %2xoi5J5 ij!3*S3r»^ 
je8o£&) ^cSSjeS^ dSr^^bioSSaAJS ^jj'SJ'^eaadfo^aw g^c^C&O^ 

^cigbsS &®S&CS)o£rr!* ^^S£>c:SS* sS«^)O<!idab0i5S^ 

.$5ba2SbJ$£>^^S5bo ^OS)0^ SSscr*gfi5i!Scr»‘«b&S3*JS'S) 53* tf eo Sio<3c»s5lo, 
c3gcSp"?5r»^2^89e;^», e^cr^cf* ;Sc3*^e6e^^ 8Si*!b*oi£>AS8^ wo 
^o^^w4ic3Sxs;5^ ^a2»g^g£^esS^ eoScJ&r!*?) jj3«S3^^wa'e S)oeSr!*<Sa. 

55*tf6od^»€5Sb ;$5’5"«S^<iScXSbE> S|gs. eol^dSboSSo 

’^SxosSo't^, eJo^o-eSi. 53*a S)ao§bS'iS:^sS»i^ esgAoO, «? »tfofibk«r 
^^5^&?$Sb £>' oS~°e3*^ ^ tSo5*8S A08oB$5$5t^<$ ^ 7V*oS^ iJiS'^SSus* 

^ C7»^sSd&g — CPSSb^^&OiS^iScSboSr* 

£5cS3&»Sb «s*cr‘2pe8SSaeo?S^S> «cSS>«5sb Sr*cfors* sS^fOtS Oi3*|0 

a*sS)^^S3o s®^, ^ s&S^tfsSasS’olS SSO^cyJSodS 

^j7“Sr«^o^5^ac5£© ^^5S»o53*XSc> S^«ogeo 

iss^ag'SsJa' cp*j^js5<3i>g^iS8?^''i3c> i^^csotSsf ©^»Sd 
i;s«s:«s^<sa^ 83*SS<£)S5»?V* 

e^cSSaiS 5^9gSSQ077* c3^5So<i$7 2r*S?2lrNig 

4a0*^2^© »S^8 SS*dJj5o&^ SS»»gors* sSgJ$gjSa/^r»8^, iSSsiSl 

cjSasoJ^a^tnjfl^, 'SoofiSori) ^Tws^oo 0^cJtSasSx»»S3/lp^^ ssfib/tuao 

SAa 1)8 r”|^6a [1916] £5’;8^ l^5S& mitai0aSs> 

83*Sj«&)Si»r!*S8A ai^a sS>o^S'o^S30C^SbAT»^^ ^A^JBrJB^5ft^ 
sSbart* ^J3*j53'^^^iS■ S3o^5S»S^ ?S^c3o:s&tr5^Sr»©g3Sbo8r* 

^&»7V ■S?3»4SgcSS>cSS^» — jjf©j^§cSS>co £5’S’2pr!*^A<$o) eao'SSSboo 
■S&d ^f3*£j^g,es3e>Sr* sSS)^^^ 55^S5 o§qcSS»^ a53*s3-8a 

:^e» 'See'^CSb^^S^aS. 

3®0 -^cSSaJS 1937 5^<^5a8 c&<»g;Sbi3-cS5bJS’ 

^5^)3^ 0*;i^^^SX>T3'6S8r!*C3b^Sag8 Mtfao*88»** 

gg^ g®sad7^«)3^tf8, ^<aic5 JSj’ttfs^jcysai^bo, srcors'T'g^sSjaco 

(iHi^li., iSbilbiliu^^ SSo^T^S^SSoD, sS^i$ e5bo«^i^ 
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tSiSax>§$. wo^«S:j9SHS33Jo3*Sd55b?5 S'S^Sb'SoO^ •S'Scra’S aiSbiSad 
a^Q. S)Q§ ^2r*S^Sj'E5*a cSSbipoS* c3?3*^J5s5b30D ©67^e&, 

!S42 iS’aS^SaJSa. gj^coocS* o3*»'^ /roSbe»s5ar»(jro rfOa^ 

JSofcfS^'^S Ao&r“oco, J5(2bO^. S^o£40^, cSsSb^S’S^, cSo 

; 

^gr“^go sJltfSSj'tf s^^Jj^Sb ^4S?5o SSj*(^^'Sa. sStfsSj'tfo 
S*SSt^S$o SS>*5o sS>oas3’«'^S^c3o w^^SboC&to ■SoodJca 

Oo5c$'& oJi J3^^ocs*a> aT'fibSbsrcxsrs'b S^d^Cio 

a'o. O'SSi^^fflOtT’ad J5b^ ■3©o<^;^2^Sb ©©oOeS 

ei^fiT'OfiS cSes^Sjoa^ &jdd> ^o’Srvd ftScdbJS w?3*di3 TP’esIcSfisSiSlsSbaa^ 

83 

'&eo»oSa^^r'£3b^o& ■Ss"Ss5^5>*i sS>5j^s 5^^, W cr»s3id5b sSiSiSSaoS^ 
sSssS^SS^e^ :SiJSsS)O0dSb§';5^53»Cb S^odeeoodsSiSi^iSs. S*a, 

^eSbo gr*oS'JSr®o5^ g3t)c^pDc5 Ad^oSiSSsiSi fcss^ooaoi) ^asr 

^^sSbo dSbo»€3*iS'sS»oJ53 iSsaSoes S^cXSj^oTSCo^ 

5§ <:5§2y-ofii. "Scofo o'sSb^^ffloa'c^a eaosa^ 

Sb'fib^odi'aSAJSsrifo SaS’jj- Si‘^<r©o^o^ ^o^boorr'^ g'a^o€^i2>^^ab» 
S^jd SJ^SsSssTV ‘§e»rtbS'$§ cr>5^s5cSi)g, S’odSb^a, -da 

sSxi^^d) csSx>^;5)05>*^«> ^c3» dSx>dd dj» WcSs5££)^«S> wa §^ ^ «3^g 
jTO’d&caa’fiSdrrCSb SSj; di^d€i^d>. 

~ido da cJ&a^o&ci) »*«6o i^ddea 

SSboa^«3^Sb sST“^(Sa^es^gc6D. Ao*^€9S$»a^jve345b^ ^ g*ar»^ 

a5J»iS;^»Scr*i4 s55Sj’^eboSb sra K)04S5;^oSb "BScjabiS) rf;S)<5 ss^2r£^ 

O’^^^aocT’dSa au^ SSsoO aoSS^Cfea S*S)o3«i). “o353*s5’Oa** 

esOibCSb’Ss^ '^col^d* dd^t:i\J\od^ C3*0 c3Sr»o*tfs5bo^ 

Ibo&C^ 0*J& T3o»oiJS5”&rt»S', d7S^wd:icSSj^(SSxiO'^ddidT>£( 
\!oooct3f&. sfjs^aS efcsSp i^^oe^Sii-oa^ da dSr'£3*«rsS» dd^TV 
md!id>dii$^d ^d^SiSS'ti^ aqj*JSsSbDa^S <Sba;ggcS5bSS». dSba*£3»e^S5bo, 
jiSboiSjL^^^ ^SSb*e6g^r^53^^a^i4’ &.S’o»Qi3*3*ao ^dBbotoa* 
©afSSr»a^ ^oiT* sssj’Saofi^'iSjjs^a. 
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"3 ■3o<& ^^5 ^i^go. g_a'g 

?)§ b® s5as5_^5"a>. 

S3»5^2fc? eseTA S3»5^eo <S^5’iD§ b .^sSs’tfJSQO C^:^o3Do 

£503 c3"5§^j6o ^^DSSiaSbo&xT" ^0-3, e5 5i3»;^53“«^o?v ^Jb§^Si 

•S^g'o "Sco^b'^o 3T»3»”vO0f^^oa S'JbS) 23*?:) ?5r“£^fr?i s*3?:)5y<2)0 
S)§3. S^Soi^S" 'S*^ SS^oft" e5^^oS ^Sn>^go 53“c3io<^o3«6S’^5b 
£53 Bog* ^S^ea^O S^cS ;^0S3O £?^?3-o35^Cf'»a 

3c33T’g£> 3c53bS:)s3-»^o^ ££)t>?S>«£Sol! 

■3cc/^3?)3t<>^S, ^a S)es^J6 ti'^S'go 

SjO S3*3§ Sl3^o“iD ,^55*cS5oeJ“&)iS^ £5c6_§ 5$)?i<A5 

^oScSoSe^go^o'^ ^o5c6oSt® cS5b<S^ oi^^o5 co^^S>S» 

S5d^;5 sSoq*S^ "S>to3o SS^diiS^ e^SQ e^ 

sir3o6^ ?5<5£ioa3o 5L3 [d'^’cs-g 

S)§2 ^o'^ e525sSfio (^oS 

S$3?DSx§^ /T’o'Sej* BEST'S’, cSioA'SiS^ 313 £5e7* IT’S*© 3« tfS) 
S$)f^s5D^ ^333bo&r-3i. §^_o3r*sSoa^. r*^3b^oa^ §^ 

^3o 35^. §^_3rf ^0*0^35^. ££>o'Sri*3 iSj'Ooa t3s^ 

Q-(& 3S3 

333o sixp©SS»« ?3o?S^3c3S5bol!Sb ■3cof^)53*a5 ‘Soorb 

3j’23c 5S5*SS^ b‘^3©o33bsSo«SbcQ eaoaa^ ■Sco^iSsJ'CSa -3$ ^ar*j5a^^ 
*\©;S)3TS»'’ 25|^e*c3&a3sS»s5oa Sbcr^^© saoSj'AoO 

^csSo3f\?5 ©^sSj&ScSd l2Jb :S»-2oo^3i5D 3©«?'a9‘3 33b£_J$Sa 

a*sSy»d5bes — 55*33 — 55®3s53 ?^^oc»s5»to 63 345u:> sSaooan* SSQS©oO 

iS^3c)^3je» fb So© "tr'SoS3»<3s53=& 53*d3boc3;^»^ li;Sg 
“SocS ©S3 \xS”S>«5d. 

-- W- 

3sjcpes»' 3?^ t©3^sS>S5^3^sSbJ& ^aSosSx) ^T^otv^ a«?*s5SSbooSb, 
<S^Q«SgS&ic»i^ S^K'fif/^gSSx*©^, “fjeo^a^o^ SE>©®r*Ao;53 
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S3o^S^§^c5‘So» S5cSy«83SSb§^S5‘So d:&)S3<ST»?S0iSc5b. 89‘S SSSicSSoo^a 

CL«» Gu— 

jSj»eS'^o*esS5bc5 e^cSSjJi c5^^SiS3& 

S5c3®t3“i^Si3aoD K)^2p,v)§2p. r5ifoSS)o^i^^ d5b«r*'€3®tf »S»co 
S'i^^J^SScoc^Sb tj dS>CP*£3®£5'S3T*tS‘SS» ‘*^50 

g_s5iSi>gSSbo” (ST^BSS Qj^ "SxSaii’. s'® 53>oi^£^^ «^es^^^§2r- 
BSS^iSe^oS^ ;5AS)o£$>&)& &S)^a3ooOsS e?c5SG0(^sSba SPo 

|^oS3j;Sx)^ — <5S3CPt3®tfsS»oSb, cS^^^ex), s^a*esSS»e3cx 
sS6e^S>Ot3^, e5t3"CJj;^ - ^i^SSa «i>6SP^S5bo* -SSaSi^dcrS). -^§^$30) 
"titoco "Bdft lbg;5^gSa r*^ j3^g?r^c3»csS3e» tST’BSrPiSb. ^Jy‘S) 
<Sio?3*^C^> 65^ coj» §^&)e3^ ^jigeo^dioto'l ^Oo'es* S’S^^SS3J63 

§^oS^s5c?Sb c3S!St)^^Sbs3*<S53^ 

S’o5cp 83» 5's5gS^o1o^ [ sSzy^sSfSa^ 

£J6|^Scoj Qo^^rp Be»?^jS3*5§ SJSSboOJ^sriSo SfSS30»5c6. 

Sdo SSos»gSSs>JS 53*iS'^Ss's5b3S^ ^dSbS’ci^^ocoSi 
iS>cri3»J^sSM©j& - (^cPi^eTsSbooSSa - c^odd^OcS^, cSq^jD<3i3e»rp 

«3bo2Sf aboBsSbears* «oAov) 3ocrA^ BooiSfiS&eJbe^a g'S)0's?». 

■§35)^ os5«^oSbBg, S5j*c5^g ‘lo^^d5oa^ ^3og'Si^^o 'jS€SS}crS§ 
dSio'&'& ‘Scato'ScofiSsS ijiScsSb^^o. -de ^J5csSb^^o 
S3*6 sScT*5’giS5bocS>§^?5^a. eso^r:®^ ^d^sx>^C!a 

<jS)|M<jSr>rf«S)€><33ei’ dr>i>iS ©£5'?3^^a. e __a^5i»sSfs^»Bd^o i35r»£>45 6rn® 

s5ip?5s^O(33rfe5, ^JS’s8J®65<S5^^oC^^*a^ €5eS_5, ^CSapysrsSs^ 
^S:)®*e3»*$a dcS^o€i?SSi AjJea td^S>^ - 55.0 d^ SSr-sTsSjo-eso 

BxxS^SsJ’/^SSbtSoiSb &AScSi»i3*^6b 

ed&.'S e;!-dd’^doe* S5tf S5gs5|^ osBaOS* 

fl^SSb, CSSiES'iJjS^fl^J&r’ e;5oS’oS*o®£)^ iSadbbgesg. CisBo 

ds*s^0 l;)^/T®©RP$JoS& as56oaP£Sb. ^oSa^, 
o*es»n*8 fcsfiSd’^o. 
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^oe»S's5(^, siir>l5 a^Sl'SoSSS). S'oexi^S^^S 

off} esc — 

ft5tfg^C5*SiaS Fr?<CrS’^0«S5 SSdl©Oi3*£5S 5ixr“b AS!r®^e^oS^ 
S'SiO’e3»?v“iSb es5)|^^c5Sr»o<S5 S?f&S'6oO, JSSS>8o 

€3*CS>. "e^Jjg'eS'^S^X) (jSsSov^ s58e5*&s5baS§b KS-fcoS'sSaex) S'oo^I§ 

rfS, S^ef^af^<sa ’* e?S) d^fiSoi^csb, 

WcS&cS S5b«^o s5b«3^S^43bSa?o& <a^C3•s3^^^‘e»^P* ir®--;S8^ 

&cs*;3-»8o£3*eSS. ^S)(T'es» es>_feSbifo7^c&, «f»:6^53"8c> 

®j*b A2r®CTS*(Q^ s58f£>oviJ5 ks* SjSb'^csabS) a^cjoioii S^JS 

/^oiSo. $S^o$&i^ SbCbJ»,|^o dSoCTOfi^tD ST®© 

g^oD, ■^ctojSs S^SotS'Co, 


S3»8S "Is^oo gars* SSj*^g”& S^go€£r»j5,'**ss*a ‘lr*iSb5ycs*©l. 
sr^^g (20)^5 e5SSi3*go eaSo^bOboa. 


*« S$^g8 gS-me? ^^«S>5§> - ef>odS)S5o ©SSbg^^>efo, 
iT_&j6(3i>, 5)^sSss*a, JSocS^p.^^. «d&cS sJ^sroon*©. « 5?33»oj53 
^s5gi5oiSra*S§ a^oCSbr^jS^ ^<^JioS“a. i^tFiSt^m ScrSSorv© gjs 
S3'©go‘^©s^o. e£>o£S>2SoJ5 ^oJ^> JSo^j-gesr'iSo g© 
0-88- u§r§^^^ s5ff*goa^ sSbtSab a«gg gaj;^^oai s*s jSoJS^^rs*. 
5 J*s 5 a^«sr*agSS>g_gn* e^cssbJS ^*53 "3ex>roi3»45§ ’Ss'©^ oa>Q^o&: 
^(Si>iS eoaoa^er®gsa s3*era*2rog3’ 6^r'©'ag^^^^s» sfojsoa.” 

§^ _g ?5ggc3*cr'<jSbesr5*C£> gj5 ••gSo»83»*'es'3b ^^?foa'oS»’S (jS3*S>5r(Sb, 


gao*e3» ^crEa^cr©^ d*65oOJSJSj^dfoo£fo ^Sr>©&r!*, S3g*3r* 
^r*gcrOttoa es&SScr*^©^ sS>goa ySeio :Sb<$ 
lS>a3^oO eS53*tf<5£5“o<gt3?j*S3*oa Sr'oAaa^^T'ia ^o»Esr*oa 
•SsS>^g, ^jS^oiS a^tJcS© ^jS83o§ g©Aof3“i^>. S3»g«%a*8ar«>j5ooa 
A^gb, sxpbg g©cy8S>©^ 'in^oTCSo ^J;$g^3gg ’Sj^rj^SSboa 

IbSgoo, Ag SST*SJog«» &{&§ ;$^gggg ©ag^?3*cx>. 

Wi l iyteji a^y SScPM^splSS jt &g)d$or^ «5(r*8c3*gb. 
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c 3»A, (S^^o3_deSp;^&), Si^Q^o€i sSsS^ 
5Sa*CPS)^ iiPS^toS^ ^odS>to ^S)a»es» SJ§^^. 

^eSo’BsSi^eo ^Sia*es> 5J»s5;:8ESi»SSi€3"^ 

<330©^, ^oOsSoS^ y^Sr>oxS^xSi^, 

J3o^s5‘SS' “sSj'S'1/sSio’’S^ /r®t5tS'o<r^ 

£r®cco esiS^to xSy^&io, s5^S^2^too fisSAodJSo, ft3ci&?SJ5a 

/^8ov) ^©creadJci^jcSoes^ “fiu^ ^sSS’o” ^t653*gc3oS^ 

•*€5©jv S’OSiS^O'iSb, €5SrJ* J5 o^n)§ £Sr»iSo7V‘7$T‘ sS)o^^ 

cr»dS>’* essr^i^© 'Soto'^ SSo^sS’SS^So cScPtoeo ^ &S^-Qr^ - 

** Man 18 not man at all unless social, but he is not much 
above the beasts unless more than social” esS e5?3*^tf£>. 

-•ftPJ^cSa es'S L®’<§* ^^eson* £3»er“ 

«3*/^oa.” 55© ft9?3*^iS'© jjrJb^Qo, &©083^Scr»c3» JSoJ^io^ 

e5c5!^^ ^0[po<SSio 'B©dSa^?^^. 

g’jSaS' Wc33bS;j3*&?5 C^ir*6c», «d3b«6 sSalOoO^S^T® 

tfS)o*8S» ajM" ^sS^odfocs*, e^^erSj’jg^eson*. ;y SSbcr a5r»©^ gs»o 3> 
cSo£&c5 sSi^d^^oc*©^, [sySr^^es^ dSoB^’^dJ© 

e5d&^^ sSj^obsSbsjgo, Ss sSo^g*^ 2$i©2x 

SSr»t3s5s‘^©^ Sco©oiJ&r»lD^ ftJd&Se5oA^8o;SdSo: 
3Sr*cSs5‘Sgi;^Sb ^ S^cS ^o5nS’s5gSj^©Jb3, ^e^sysr©^ 

63d&«5 SSir^sSa* 6^^^gS5i^»©§^^ gposSn^ ^SSbSo'd^ 
!y&: SpodSir* siu^o^SoBr'eor!* 3;::S^dSAS S’tS'jg^srdSJ^jSa, 

;i;Sgc3^, 0s?«3«s SiCToS^sSaoJ^a e^d&rS ^Sjo'essr^dSb* [Sj*^ 

3^0*e8e^3 1—SJ 55*d1iS&o6^ cS^^SSsjJ 

SSSSipssS^^ §b^^$o© e?d^^di:^d^'& iSd^zhu &S> 

••e'J5;jc3a {sy‘^iS:3i 

S’© Tr»8jg S*tfgS$»‘^^'SSSo; S’© ^©l^dSSiaoSr* ©oadSccS^ 

fttodfJ^irsSbo, S'CiT’ea* SSsSj^^S!) ?^)_8ot5^dSa; -^dabl^ 
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€:9S5£^'J ^o^esO^^^cSSa 

S53d«3o ^^sSao^ -^cS&pS j^g3®53^^ea'S^SxdS)fe, ^<^gs5bs5bo "isjcjo 

^gysj’^^er S'*'* S) e»e3€5’a“S)§. §o£5's3i^:3’sT'S05 S^iO^otJScO, 'fr^SexT^* 
i3'SS» ^AtSS ST ^SSS^TT* sSb<^gS'oS5co^ 

sS)l^sS»?S^, £S5 c»c 5&, ;^S^Sr'c3bo SS^^S'IO, ^jb3“SS'^ 

£3^63' £Sb AcS^zS o4^c3'cy*<3i>es7T’6s5o(SS ^js-^^oi'jg^eroljcssicSoaojJfeco. 

a*c3gS>'Scj*'d'c5s5bo’’ €5<Sa«£S e^S-S'CT S^j't^^sScon* §^c&(w^S5 

^j 63^ ^©Sb, ^^J2b©Sc, sS’descSaoSa, ^^CTSSgSSboSSsc^ S£o Ss^sS 
S’£>o'^ g5»s$Siio^'^ ^?S ^2r»e^g;5b «3 *J^oC)o 3J&, ei’cs^^o* 
sSssSbaSSa "2io&*oaoS^i esoScSSS'S) ^JE3•s3^^Jea^o^ sSg__5/^£5:sS»7V* 

sSg©'S§o£S)to^ ^CS^Sio^lI66s'^Sb 5ST»tfSa'c5s3- ^^i^oCJsSaco 

Si)B*i3“e5bg©]^73*, c6o^o5^ S3*© £S)0'/^0*0^ C3*2fo^rS*S c5g S 

i^^ors* (j3®s3'»^cao©Sb sSg©'S^^;^S)S®o^ &£$g«5b<» 

^jcrsS'^esooSb sSg_^^e^ sSgS'Ss Ad^gS&S^» e^Ci^d'csSb 

S5ao^ Si^S'sj'A &?£» t sySr'^eac^s*^ ^g)§ s5g®‘S^ drd$gS^«&SD* l^cr^cj* 
So’l3j'g©’eS^(SgSSj»Si^ ^oeiosalS e:9oS^{^s^X), 

^^CSb^c^ esir>^a*^, S’o^Sb^© 2l*S?rOo«3Sbo* 
tf^SxjsSS 'Sog'totfeS^SSoiC'cJSDdSo, S*l:^5S)ca S3'7^?r^tS'o*«5) **S^*Sc> 

©4^K3*o*c3i)es, /Sr*«wO*e3» cr*s5btS‘o^iScPS^rv*^, S‘S)a*cs» c6ajbB*& 

JSsCO ^ S3*‘3©e3b e5v>^^^fg€J;&, 53“©£ as3*s5-*sS»Oe&, S)©S)Ot35. 

ae^‘o<3b s:s3"S3^s5Loco, oSi5r®?jbg2f§’©’S5> £j|^s3^»o*4JtSS 

SSt»SSjt®co sJ6d©o ^s5=30S^Si ^53*©^ /T®o<5S6§ ;65S>jg^S’sS»^©£Sc>, 8|0 

S'sSj "SsiSiSS, ^^©SS-*^S5i»?V'6o S^s5^?^>53»eSc> ^w^dSSSbco, fitfSioO©, SfSk 
cr»s3* Sb'zs* §^s5sb 3 oS«5s 3*‘^ fc5cs&?S ^^S3*s3^^^^6^<SgSS3oSx:^!r*et* 
§^s5Sb 3oac5 SSoJ^sSSoSS^p.^eS^i^gS^’So 

e9&»©¥“^ /^esS'C'^g^S^OfSao^ |j53"S3r*^gjS» i^Sb^cSS) SJ^cxaoOSS 
Si&4oO!S^ ;5gsSsS-8©'s5b36^ (j53*sJ'^g^eK>efe 

l^psSw^eas"^ SP^fo, .&^(©cSS»2fo ,'S^fD£<ab ^gpg^fc 
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e$0(Xa» s’iS) £^o^•eo8^ S'S5oS)dS»o&JS5. ^©dSbort'SSba^ 

lo*SS'^2^e»-5 AodTdriO. “©;)Sj'c3-^J^&dabsS»a^** 3;S;^^3iyiJS5. « sSiS 
“ipsS'jg^es'g^Si*’ sSbcS^ (jS^sSsSbaJS"^ e^sSS'iTS&^iSb. 
S^gc!yo«cSi>e9rs*c6 “g'Scres*** csJjJSd s5)_^S’Sioc5odi) ^SS> esO^^d'cJ&S^o 
dSDKJ-^CSb. 

acs'g^jSs'sSsSios^o sS^si'o^j^s^-S^ifcS, sJg_S 
r5*aj^o£S>^. e^So'^c^S^ sSi«r€3»i3&goSS, e5t3*6’s5booSc>, ^'(^SSbooSb, 
^Q^i^o^oSb (JiSe3e»j3*c3ooo3V ^oSQ. 

’SO’^cSSbiSSioflQ a^JsSart* cSsSj'essSboS^ fbefcSsSa Social Tyranny 
S*a^otSj^. sStfSSir»a^^«&^6^ AlSasSi^oS^ 55*S5c»©0^^SS>, 

«’o*gs£oo s$6a& "Ss'sSnS^ ;Jtfs5gSSg aj^/fSj<o*<^cS a©;^§J*c»ac5a. 
bo:3 ijs^si'^^sra^ejgsSioa^ g'acj*e» a;S>8^oa^a. •««» 

as" 53»JS cSSbo/^g" if** cSSj'SbfSa. 


S'eSoS' ^83•S^'^^^^6^^^goS»SSb!>S^ g’acpes* e9a|^^dSbe^ SS>®»€3* 

C3bgft> ft9«5tfg:;3) aoaos5K)tf 53i*iS'&c3fi> JSSSr^esab^ cSg^o^^ 

cSs57'fi3S5bo7V ^dSoto^. JSsJgsrCf^ s^gSSbaJ&i^fib Si SJg_J &aa 
e9tf/Vo£f2$i. 


‘‘sraa^a SSboa ^s^g^as-SSaoSS ssa s5oto^4^3®®®^^^» 

ar'g'eb g’oa ^sb^ofi^j^af ©o<s>;SioS^so'n“ ssb^otJc^a** ^"Soi^ 

r% 

gbab. Q^sra3^ agaoa «5iT>c6c5 3 e^^gSSbo& l^:S^ao£^6a'So sr/C 
oi&esSSba, ^Sr'^g«i^c5*^a* Sa 3d5b5^^«So^^a» Q92^d& ^o* 
€S*CbgdSb ■Sosg) Sg)t&;^§^j5a«a sScTsSj^g^ ^ii)^J6a ’’sSr* Sb;^ 3 5*” 


^sara^ab. 


S3r*^dS€33ir'oe^ggaoc3:&^^ ^SgSSb'SSb^arfoa, «5ggeSj>«$:5 as5j»cS^c& 
£3*^*S2!*'3 ^^O'SS'^eaaea ^a&d£os3D« gao*83» 

0*S?63^£fo dSff'ob.oiJ^fiS). Wdt»e6 AdSgsSasSbo ’^s5oS$» eS>ir'£3*gsS»o«Sa, 
s5^afifc3cS*& acfioa, ^o5»g ^[&‘§s> sSp^a«5a, 
«^sS)'So^a *5s5ooCSb 10^ adAc^ cSocS^geo 
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■is^o SSoJS5_tfar‘S)Si'^?roS’oS3«‘'S, ^0*S5'^ea‘%aiSP>iS»£) 

assao€3*cso, 

S’ao*#3» S_a^ "fo^^sSsSo. wd&cS <:S;)^§^eaSS», r‘^cJ3b 

tf6’^s*o^ aa'SsS, «>o^S) ^^55:^0 ar®rs-to56>. 
aCoro^oiS - SSc»^5^^^>53•a^ ;S>*SsSbaSSa^S>, ^Sr»^2tfo/^oSSbDa^/«r»4S' 
■5^i3*^53*c3fi»:^oS3©^ <!:^a'^oSx>SS 3CS‘S«Si>^§^0(SSsS». 

«S53®goj^acr®g^e9S^c5Sb ^ SSr>^oSx) e9©|^^** 

d&ssa cSSaKT^Co. 

^seo^a "Soosocs^a &>s'"tbcSa, €5tf^§r“o(jsc?g'So 

SSy^tSsS ^QO csa r£> Qox:i£S® ^oiicco^ 






